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INFALLIBILITY 
By a STuDENT oF 


Ir is useless, and worse than use- 
less, to attempt to disguise the 
fact that the widespread and 
active interest which has been ex- 
cited by the speculations of the 
modern school of physiology is far 
from having a scientific origin. 
The hope, or the fear, or the unde- 
fined expectation, that the authori- 
tative utterances of science, or, in 
other words, the definitive state- 
ment of what the most cultivated 
men of the time actually know, will 
prove inconsistent with the dog- 
matic teaching of Christianity, if 
not with the very basis of any 
form of revealed religion, underlies 
the feverish impatience with which 
the views of such men as Mr. 
Darwin and Mr. Huxley are dis- 
cussed. The amount of attention 
which the hypothesis of what is 
called natural selection, and the 
unphilosophical expression “the 
physical basis of life,” have awa- 
kened, is without precedent in the 
case of any purely scientific in- 
quiry. It is well to look the ques- 
tion, at once, calmly in the face. 
Although the two questions re- 
ferred to may seem to be, and in 
their essence may be, altogether 
distinct, it is none the less true 
that the main interest which they 


IN DARWINISM. 
Natura. History. 


awaken, in any but exclusively 
scientific circles, is one and the 
same. We find one writer, distin- 
guished for an erudition in natural 
history of a very high order, bring- 
ing forward all his learning, and 
taxing all his reasoning powers, to 
support the proposition that “ the 
most distinct genera and orders 
within the same great class—for 
instance, whales, mice, birds, and 
fishes—are all the descendants of 
one common progenitor, and we 
must admit that the whole vast 
amount of difference between their 
forms of life has primarily arisen 
from simple variability.” The dis- 
tinction which many eminent 
naturalists (in our opinion alto- 
gether erroneously) endeavour to 
establish, as a zoological condition, 
between man and the lower orders of 
mammalia, must not be supposed 
to lurk in the mind of Mr. Darwin 
asa qualification of the full force 
of his language. ‘ No shadow of 
reason,” he argues, “can be as- 
signed for the belief that varia- 
tions, alike in nature, and the 
result of the same general laws, 
which have been the groundwork, 
through natural selection, of the 
formation of the most perfectl 
adapted animals in the world 
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man included, were intentionally 
and specially guided.” 

It is evident that two entirely 
distinct issues are raised on the 
words which we have quoted from 
the matured utterance of Mr. 
Darwin (in the second volume of 
“ Animals and Plants under Do- 
mestication,” p. 480—432.) The 
language has, at all events, the 
rare merit of being precise and in- 
telligible. 

The first thesis is, that all forms 
of animal life, at least as far as the 
vertebrata are concerned, have 
been derived, by the ordinary pro- 
cess of generation, from a common 
ancestor. The second proposition 
is, that during the long descent 
and marvellous series of transfor- 
mations, no direct creative, provi- 
dential, or divine design has been 
kept constantly in view—that no 
controlling wisdom has directed 
the course of development, but 
thus man has become developed 
out of a sponge or a speck of jelly, 
by the “ preservation, during the 
battle for life, of varieties which 
possess any advantage in structure, 
constitution, or instinct.” It is 
important, as giving the fullest ex- 
position of this view, to cite the 
words of Mr. Huxley, whosays thus: 
First, “a nucleated mass of proto- 
plasm turns out to be what may 
be termed the structural unit of 
the human body. Asa matter of 
fact, the body in its earliest state, 
is a mere multiple of such units, 
and in its perfect condition, it is a 
multiple of such units, variously 
modified.” ‘ All vital action may, 
with equal propriety, be said to be 
the result of the molecular forces 
of the protoplasm which displays 
it. at justification is there, 
then, for the assumption of the 
existence in the living matter of a 
something which has no represen- 
tative or correlative in the not 
living matter which gave rise to 
it?” 
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If, then, the science of these 
writers be science—if their philo- 
sophy be truly positive, the world, 
like the inn at Bethlehem nineteen 
centuries ago, has “no room” for 
a Divine Ruler. Who can doubt 
that such a logical deduction from 
the analysis of nature has a ten- 
dency to stir men’s minds, and to 
convulse opinion to its basis ? 

It must, however, be borne in 
mind in the first place, that there 
is no absolute, or indeed definite, 
connection between the two propo- 
sitions. It is a flaw in the argu- 
ment of those who seek to prove 
the non-existence of a Supreme 
Designer from the harmony and 
perfection of the works which he 
did not—they say—design, that the 
theory of continuous descent is one 
that, from its very nature, is un- 
susceptible of direct proof. But 
that circumstance, as it is waved 
aside from the arguments of the 
materialistic writer because it is in- 
convenient, need not now be dwelt 
on by ourselves. It is more to the 
point to observe that the fact—if 
fact it be—of the long, and gradual, 
and patient development of the 
better out of the worse, the higher 
out of the lower, the more noble 
out of the less perfect, would ap- | 
pear to many minds (and, in our 
opinion, must appear to any un- 
biassed mind) to be the very 
strongest possible proof that the 
whole process had been directed by 
prescient and beneficent wisdom. 

Whether, to take a very familiar 
example, all those groups of birds 
which we call finches, and which 
we distinguish as species—the 
hawfinch, the goldfinch, the chaf- 
finch, the bullfinch, the greenfinch, 
and so on—are the natural, though 
distant progeny of some extinct 
form of finch, the general charac- 
teristics of which have been, as it 
were, distributed and specialised, in 
its various lines of descendants—it 
is impossible, in our present state 
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of knowledge, and unlikely, under 
any circumstances, that any human 
being should know with certitude. 
There is much that favours the 
supposition. Its admission would 
explain curious facts, that are ex- 
plicable in no other way yet pro- 
posed. We are prepared to admit 
the possibility of the hypothesis 
being, by due degrees, so enforced 
and supported as to take its place 
as a portion of accepted orni- 
thological theory; but to speak 
of such a theory as an ascertained 
fact, is quite another thing. And 
to draw from such an altogether 
unproved, however, probable, state- 
ment, an inference which, at all 
events to many minds, is the reverse 
of the true one, cannot, whatever 
it be termed, be called philosophi- 
cal. 

It is in this altogether gratuitous 
and infelicitous union between 
scientific research and anti-theo- 
logic dogmatism, that the weak 
part of the theory of natural selec- 
tion is most apparent. It is, none 
the less, on this very association 
that the main interest of the whole 
question, in nine cases out of ten, 
hinges. It is hard to see why 
a man, who is altogether unac- 
quainted with the study of natural 
history, should care whether a 
naturalist came rightly or wrongly 
to the conclusion that he had de- 
scended from a progenitor common 
to himself and to the gorilla, if it 
were not for the further suspicion 
that, if such descent could be at all 
made out, the man would cease to 
have any claim to the rank of the 
“ Offspring of God.” 

It is no doubt the case that 
writers on two subjects ranking so 
widely apart, in the method no less 
than in the aim of their investiga- 
tion, as do biology and theology, 
are apt to speak with a recipro- 
cally contemptuous indifference of 
the labours of one another. The 
spheres of thought lie wide asunder. 


The contest of the naturalist and 
of the theologian has been com- 
pared to a battle between a dog and 
a fish, creatures of different habits 
and pursuits, inhabitants of distinct 
elements. (Such a battle, it may 
beremarked by the way, has not been 
unobserved, occurring between a 
dog and a pike, the ravenous fish 
attacking the thirsty quadruped 
when drinking; and the end was 
fatal for both.) But for the com- 
parison to be exact, it must be 
assumed that one, or rather both, 
of the combatants haunt other 
regions than those of material 
water. 

The student of nature, whether 
he be a chemist, a paleontologist, 
a physiologist, or a mechanic, 
may say that he inquires only 
into the phenomena and the re- 
lations of definite, ascertainable, 
fact. Material substances, chemi- 
cal affinities, mechanical laws, 
historic succession, these form the 
basis of his science. It is for him 
to wring its message from the light 
of Sirius by the spectroscope, to 
rive asunder the molecules of invi- 
sible vapour by the agency of a 
beam of light. What he has seen 
he knows, or believes that he 
knows. That which he cannot put 
into his scales, or transmit through 
his lenses, or imprison in his re- 
ceiver, has to him no definite ob- 
jective reality. He knows, in- 
deed, if he ever condescends to 
garner up information on the sub- 
ject, that there has been, of old, 
a great conspiracy against the pro- 
gress of mankind on the part of 
those who spoke as if they possessed 
a peculiar acquaintance with the 
invisible, the unknown, and which 
must be, he therefore concludes, the 
unknowable. But the very formal 
nature of the defiance which, from 
the chief seat and centre of sacer- 
dotal authority, was lately hurled 
at the free thought of the day, is, 
to the man of whom we speak but 
41—2 
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a new and infallible sign that the 
empire of superstition over man- 
kind will soon be broken without 
hand. It is not worth the while of 
a man of science even to laugh at 
the Theologian. 

The Theologian, on the other 
hand, maintains that the subject of 
his study is one which, from its 
paramount importance, is alone 
worthy of the serious and con- 
tinued attention of human beings. 
He holds that the objects pursued 
by the man of science, however 
ene in their nature, are of 
ittle absolute worth, and that be- 
cause of the brevity of the duration 
of human life. He believes that 
the essential man—the soul, is but 
for a short time an inhabitant of 
that mortal tabernacle of flesh and 
blood, of which the senses alone are 
cognisant. He believes, at the 
same time, that on the employment 
of this brief period of mortality, 
and on the acceptance within that 
period of certain doctrines, dogmas, 
or systems of intellectual obedience, 
depends the fate of the entire and 
endless future. He believes that 
he has, to some extent, both the 
history of past intercourse, and the 
present power of intercommunion, 
with that invisible world which, if 
his view be correct, has so much 
more urgent and imperative a claim 
on the thoughts of the wise man than 
have any of the changeful circum- 
stances or feeble sciences of human 
life. Science, as far as it is need- 
ful, will, he asserts, flood his mind 
after the moment of death with an 
irresistible and all pervading light. 
The only occupation then, worthy 
of his present care, is to prepare for 
that supreme moment. 

The naturalist, it may be remem- 
bered, however, (using the term in 
the broadest signification), must 
reflect that the study of man is 
the ultimate and noblest care of 
his most lofty science, that of 
biology. He must allow that to be 
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a very feeble and imperfect attempt 
at anthropology which leaves out 
or undervalues the immense effect 
which, from all time, what are 
called moral and religious motives 
have exercised on human action. 
The history of belief, as a phenome- 
nal fact, is a central portion of the 
history of mankind. The study, 
therefore, of the source and origin 
of belief, the investigation of its 
grounds, and the verification or 
otherwise of the wide spread faith in 
the invisible or spiritual world, are 
matters which can no more be 
neglected by the intelligent student 
of biology then the lower and sub- 
servient, if no less essential, pheno- 
mena of the chemistry and mech- 
anism of the body. If the philo- 
sopher, indeed, arrives at the 
demonstration that life is a mere 
function of matter, very much 
trouble as to his speculations as to 
the future may be avoided. But 
the very bases of such a demonstra- 
tion have yet to be laid; and, in 
the meantime, an assumption which 
is in the teeth of all such ex- 
perience as we have, or think in 
general that we have, betrays 
an absence of wisdom so great as 
to throw no little doubt on any 
other conclusion proceeding from 
the same source. 

The theologian, on the other 
hand, may be reminded that his 
inquiry is one into which, above 
all others, it is incumbent to 
enter with extreme diffidence and 
modesty. The facts, or sup- 
posed facts, on which all his 
reasoning must depend, are for the 
most part extremely subtle, mostly 
obscure, very often capable of ex- 
planation in contrary senses. With 
regard to the more salient and 
important they are said to have 
occurred so long ago, that grave 
protests of literary criticism come 
in to complicate the question of how 
we are to accept, or how to interpret, 
the record. The serious diffi- 
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culty, that the occurrence of all 
these historic facts involves, in 
order to be credible, the occurrence 
of a total change in the relation of 
the visible and invisible world, is 
moreover, one that can neither be 
blinked, nor feebly explained; al- 
though it is met, by some writers, 
with a flat denial, and by others 
with the trite remark that nothing 
can be more natural or proper. 
The mode in which religious belief, 
and the interpretation of religious 
writings, have been modified by 
the scientific progress of the last 
three centuries, is another consider- 
ation from which the theologian 
should deduce that it may well be 
the case that science has not said 
her last word—that much which 
he now holds as certain (rather it 
may be from habit, certainly rather 
from opinion than from any defi- 
nite and accepted knowledge), will 
have, sooner or later, to be modi- 
fied in the same way. In fact it 
is from the utterance of science 
alone, that much which is now 
vague or not understood in the 
books called Sacred can ever be 
fully made intelligible. 

It may perhaps be said with pro- 
priety that the difference between 
the physicist and the spiritualist, 
when each seeks to construct a one- 
sided philosophy, exclusive of the 
province of the other, is, thatthe first 
applies a true method to the eluci- 
dation of comparatively trivial 
phenomena, and fails to apply any 
method at all to that of the higher 
and more important; while the 
latter applies an empiric and un- 
critical method to the exposition 
of mere opinions relative to these 
same loftier subjects. 

Now if such be the case, can we 
doubt whether of the two will first 
arrive at the threshold of a sane 
and all-comprehensive philosophy. 
For, if there be any truth in the 
faith of the spiritualist, the natu- 
ralist will, in process of time, 
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arrive at such a position in his 
science of nature, that spiritual] 
phenomena will imperatively press 
on him for a solution, hypo- 
thetical if not positive. Failure is 
the constant teacher of the natural- 
istic student. But the theologian, 
so long as he avails himself of the 
resource of throwing the blame of 
all failure on the depravity, or the 
imbecility of mankind, is untaught 
by this best teacher of science ; and 
will revolve in the contracted 
obscurity of his own orbit. Wisdom 
has perhaps more to hope from the 
prejudiced naturalist than from the 
prejudiced theologian. But she 
would extinguish the prejudices of 
both. 

In fact, instead of regarding one 
another as fellow labourers in the 
great vineyard of truth, the natural 
philosopher and the religious stu- 
dent are but too apt to entertain 
mutual feelings of suspicion, dis- 
like, andfear. For after all, if no 
lurking fear that one may possibly 
be in the wrong comes into play, 
the generic features of the odiwm 
theologicum, or odium scientificwm are 
absent. No one gets angry with 
another, merely because that other 
is ignorant—no one, that is to say, 
who is not even more ignorant 
himself. It is the hinted doubt 
and the unconfessed fear that give 
all its bitterness to controversy. 
The man who really knows any- 
thing can afford to be amply 
tolerant on the subject of his 
positive science. 

Not only is this mutual fear indi- 
cative of an imperfect reliance on 
the inviolability of the position 
assumed on either side, but it is a 
feeling which a careful study of 
the history of human thought is 
calculated to dispel. With the 
restoration of classical studies, not- 
withstanding the elaborate fetters 
into which the schoolmen forged 
the pure and noble metal which 
they stole from Aristotle, the great 
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revolution, the revolution of free 
thought, commenced. It was well 
for those who thought that innova- 
tion was necessarily evil, to resist 
the course of Galileo. The foun- 
dations of the Ancient Earth were 
upheaved by his irresistible lever ; 
nor has the planet ever ceased to 
move since his day, albeit its course 
may now be experiencing an alto- 
gether unprecedented acceleration. 

It is well known to all who have 
read on the subject that it was held 
by the contemporaries of Galileo 
that the doctrine of the revolution 
of the earth was plainly contra- 
dicted by Scripture. Even now 
we know where to find men who 
say the same thing. It would be 
an undeserved compliment to say 
that they think so, but the dogma 
forms a part of their stock of asser- 
tions. 

But our own times have wit- 
nessed a revolution not less 
striking. At the beginning of 
the present century it was the 
all but universal opinion that 
the Bible distinctly taught that 
the earth and all that it contained 
was called into being, “ formed 
out of nothing,” within the space 
of six natural days, some four or 
five thousand yearsago. The long 
series of discoveries, the earliest of 
which immortalise the name of 
Cuvier, have proved this interpre- 
tation to be erroneous. Not till 
this certainty was demonstrated 
would theologians admit that their 
original inferences were altogether 
gratuitous. The knowledge which 
men of culture have acquired of 
the immense antiquity of the earth 
itself, and of the long succession of 
variously modified forms of life 
which have inhabited its surface 
from age to age, although very far 
indeed from being complete, or 
even reducible to terms of astro- 
nomic time, is yet adequate to 
show that the old opinions are 
altogether untenable. It has 
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done more; it has shown that the 
error is one of interpretation, not 
of original statement. Of all facts 
which are difficult of explanation 
on any theory which excludes the 
consideration of the spiritual exist- 
ence, that of the proper accordance 
between the first chapter of Genesis 


‘and the accepted facts of geology 


is the most inexplicable. On the 
one hand we have absolute, un- 
questionable proof of the existence 
of this chapter, as a literary fact, 
at the date when Jerome translated 
the Hebrew Scriptures 1400 years 
ago. We may carry back this cer- 
titude to the date of the Septuagint 
translation in B.c. 277. But the 
antiquity of the Latin version is 
ample for our purpose. On the 
other hand we are able to trace the 
slow progress which the science of 
geology has made even in our own 
time. We know when and how 
the bases of this science were laid. 
We know how, during the first 
tentative steps which comparative 
anatomy enabled us to take into 
the mighty past, all phenomena were 
at first explained by reference to 
certain assumed dogmatic opinions 
then held to be orthodox. We know 
how, little by little, doubts and diffi- 
culties arose, till at last the students 
of geology were compelled to study 
geology alone, and to systematise 
their observations without refer- 
ence to their relations with other 
departments of human _e 
And we know the general outline 
to which these observations are 
now reducible. 

The geologic record, as ordinarily 
studied, runs, like a pedigree, back- 
wards. We commence with the 
earth of to-day, and go back to 
that of yesterday. Let us for a 
moment reverse the process, and, 
giving as it were the mere headings 
of the successive chapters, begin 
at the beginning. 

A long period to which the term, 
now known not to be strictly accu- 
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rate, of azoic has been given, is the 
first chapter of the self-recorded 
history of our planet. The crystal- 
line nucleus of the existing surface 
of the earth was then new. Granite, 
syenite, and: porphyry, greenstone 
and trap rocks, gneiss, mica schist, 
slates, sands, and fine conglome- 
rates were then formed by the 
conflicting forces of nature. The 
mountain range of La Vendee was 
upraised, and 10,000 feet of Cum- 
brian beds attest the immense 
elevation of this first, comparatively 
lifeless, period. The planetary 
individuality and form were at 
most all that were common to the 
earth of the first day and that of 
our own time; and volcanic and 
thermic agency came into energetic 
play when the light was thus 
divided from the darkness. 

A vast oceanic period succeeds. 
An aerial atmosphere, and an 
aquatic mantle surrounded the no 
longer lifeless world. The great 
group of placoid and ganoid fishes 
inhabited the seas, which deposited 
the Silurian and Devonian rocks. 
With forms of animals of aquatic 
respiration, marked by great sim- 
plicity, are found those of large and 
heavily-armed fishes — fishes of 
which the reptile affinities were de- 
tected by Linnzus from their few 
surviving genera — fishes which 
seemed to include within them- 
selves the promise of higher and 
more diversified forms of life. Such 
as they were, they were the fit lords 
of earth, or rather of sea. Plinlim- 
mon and Snowdon slates, sands, 
limes, and conglomerates, silicious, 
quartzose and slaty strata, sands, 
marls, and tile stones forming the 
old red sandstone of the Devonian 
series, mark the “ dividing of the 
waters from the waters” of the ter- 
restrial and the aerial oceans. 

The third period, divided from 
the second by the upheaval of the 
line of the Ballone includes the 
deposit of the mountain limestone, 
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the millstone grit, and the coal 
measures. The coal measures are 
the relics of a rich and fertile vege- 
tation. They are evidences that the 
dry land appeared and brought 
forth grass, and herbs, and trees. 
Animal life, of air breathing struc- 
ture, was not wanting amid the 
giant forests—and a terrestrial 
fauna and flora testifies to the 
activity of terrestrial life during 
the great carboniferous period. 

A new series of organic forms is 
introduced in the following great 
geological day, following the up- 
heaval of the North of England 
range of mountains. Seasons and 
climate, and tides, and winds, to 
some extent resembling those of 
our own time, have left some re- 
cords of their form during this long 
herpetiferous epoch. The Permian 
and Triassic rocks, the Lias and 
the Oolite are all characterised by 
reptile forms. Gigantic saurians 
swam, and crawled, and walked. 
Forms which now puzzle the anato- 
mist who inquires to what class 
they belong—birds with tails like 
squirrels, or feathered reptiles, 
these marked a new stage of pro- 
tochonic existence. Insect life was 
very busy. Probably at no geologic 
epoch were the ideas of change, of 
progress, and of an immense, and 
not very dimly indicated future, so 
distinetly wrought out in the fawna 
of our planet. Reptile life—the 
life of all others most dependent on 
the sun, active in his heat and 
torpid in his absence, reigned and 
ruled on the fourth day. 

The upheaval of the Céte d’ Or 
ushers in the fifth great period. 
Nowhere, as far as we are aware, 
has there yet been distinctly pointed 
out its most striking characteristic. 
It is a second oceanic period—that 
of the deposit of the chalk ; com- 
prising also the Purbeck and Hast- 
ings beds, the weald clay, the gault, 
and the greensand. In it the 
waters brought forth abundantly. 
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The characteristic inhabitants of the 
modern seas and rivers, the cycloid 
fish, now first appeared. Remains 
of birds, though rare, as is natural 
in purely marine deposits, also 
occur. Great fish filled the waters, 
and fowl flew above the earth in 
the open firmament of Heaven. 

The Pyrenees form the mountain 
limit between the fifth and the 
sixth day. Here we enter the 
Kainozoic strata—mammalia ap- 
pear on the scene. Cattle and creep- 
ing thing, and beast of the earth 
after his kind, heralded the advent 
ofman. The accord of the geologic 
record, read in its boldest chapters 
of division, with the long known, 
long misunderstood, account of the 
days of creation, is perfect and com- 
plete. No forcing the witness is 
possible on either side. Is not this 
at once a proof to the student of 
the sacred writings that he need 
not fear the course of scientific dis- 
covery, and to the student of ex- 
ternal, tangible, visible phenomena, 
that there are questions of singular 
import which are not to be solved 
by molecular physics ? 

In the instance we have thus 
given may be traced the ordinary 
course of the discovery of truth. 
First we find the reign of opinion, 
confident, blind, dogmatic. Then 
comes scientific discovery; first, 
casual, then talkative, then specu- 
lative. Then the new theory 
proves to be incompatible with the 
old faith. A rude conflict super- 
venes. Opinion is at war with 
induction. By degrees truth 
emerges from the strife; a truth 
which only tends to render more 
venerable and more certain the 
basis of the original opinion; at 
the same time that it shows, as 
with a flood of light, how erro- 
neous was the temporary structure 
of thought raised upon that an- 
cient and unshaken basis. 

Let those who would fear to 
accompany Mr. Darwin on his 
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adyenturous line of research, lest 
he should lead them into some 
quagmire fatal to their peace of 
mind, take courage from the exact 
accordance which marks, in this 
instance, the progress of definite 
knowledge. The irreligious ten- 
dency of geology was as much 
feared, twenty years ago, as the 
irreligious consequence of the 
doctrine of natural selection can 
be dreaded by any one to day. 
Encouraged by the result of the 
labour of Cuvier and his successors, 
noting how truth in one field has 
been lit upon by labourers work- 
ing in another, let us unhesita- 
tingly regard the great physio- 
logical hypothesis now before us on 
scientific grounds alone. 

That the general history of 
animal life on our planet has been 
one of increasing development, 
there can be no rational doubt. 
Not that it has been so constantly 
and exclusively progressive as was 
once considered to be the case ; nor 
that we are as yet entitled to speak 
with much precision as to detail. 
We are, it may be, only at the 
commencement of our knowledge 
of paleontology. Of the book of 
which we recover, now painfully, 
now unexpectedly, page after page, 
we have neither table of contents 
nor index; the very numbering 
of the pages is often barely legible. 
Still, as to the general arrangement 
there can be no hesitation. Water- 
breathing animals preceded air- 
breathing animals; animals that 
could swim preceded those that 
could crawl; the latter preceded 
those that could walk, or climb, or 
fly. Increase in specialisation of 
function has marked the birth of 
the younger species, as compared 
with the more ancient. Features 
special to distinct classes of existing 
animals are found united in single 
families among their remote pre- 
decessors. The several ideas of 
the reptile, of the osseous fish, of 
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the beast, and of the bird, may be 
thought to be indicated in the most 
ancient type of the cartilaginous 
fish. Increase in dignity of the 
superior forms of life concurs with 
the increase in specialisation of 
function that accompanies the 
decline in the scale of antiquity. 

That this order of succession is 
by no means inconsistent with the 
idea of actual descent, we think 
must be yielded to Mr. Darwin. 
While it does not seem possible 
that such a descent should be in 
any way proved, it is yet possible 
that it may be shown to be highly 
probable. Many curious questions 
are explicable on such an hypo- 
thesis. Any positive objection to 
its truth it may be very hard to 
discover. The possibility of varia- 
tion in descent being once esta- 
blished, and the enormous lapse of 
time which mechanical reasons— 
even apart from paleontology— 
demand for the term of the long 
series of deposits, being allowed 
for, there would seem to be very 
much to recommend the accep- 
tance of the idea, not as a truth, 
but as an hypothesis. 

But against the actual theory 
which is propounded by Mr. 
Darwin there lies an essential and 
formidable objection. It is the 
very objection which has been 
raised, and as yet unanswerably 
raised, by those who have collected 
the facts of natural history, to 
certain dogmatic views which have 
not yet been altogether relegated 
to the position of the ideas of our 
grandfathers as to the date of 
creation. Mr. Darwin supposes a 
community of origin for very dis- 
tinct forms of life—origin by actual 
hereditary descent. Not only does 
he consider all finches descended 
from a pair of generic finches, all 
antelopes from a pair of generic 
antelopes, but he further holds 
that, at some sufficiently remote 
epoch, the original finches, and the 
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original antelopes, descended from 
some ancestral pair equally related 
to both lines of descent. 

This view, when we trace the 
pedigree upwards, is at all events 
intelligible. But it has a corollary, 
which is less so. If we reverse the 
process and trace the line of actual 
descent downwards, the difficulty 
becomes more prominent. It is 
not less unmanageable than that 
which attends on the most orthodox 
idea of “ creation.” 

As a general rule—a rule which 
perhaps may be broadly stated as 
a universal law—the lower a form 
ranks in the scale of development, 
the higher it ranks in the scale of 
numbers. Smaller animals are 
more numerous than larger ones. 
We know that this is the case, 
and we can readily understand 
why it may, or even must, be 
so. When we come down very 
low in the scale, the proportion 
is even more striking. Small 
fry are very far more numerous 
than fish of a twelvemonth old; 
but what is the proportion of the 
fry hatched to that of the eggs 
laid? and what is the proportion 
between the millions of millions of 
eggs deposited by the herring, and 
the numbers of the larve or of 
the eggs of insects? what that 
between the germs of insect life 
and the inconceivable multitudes 
of the foraminifera, those simple 
forms of which the off-cast shells 
form the chief ingredient in the 
chalk; or those of the infusoria 
which populate every pond, and are 
to be detected, for microscopic ad- 
miration, in every vegetable infu- 
sion after a few hours of decoction? 

It is true that, so far as we can 
decide, we can only observe the 
development of living forms from 
pre-existing germs. The fact is 
not absolutely certain, but it is not 
held to be doubtful by the majority 
of observers. It is not essential 
to our argument to decide that 
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The point 
to regard is : whenever we see 
life drawn in its most simple form, 
we see it originate at the same time 
in the greatest number of indi- 
viduals. The moment that the 
conditions of dampness and of 
decay become favourable to fungoid 
life, what is the rapidity with which 
it springs up? So with infusoria; so 
with every case in which we can 
trace the earliest development of 
animal or vegetable forms that 
rank very low in the scale of or- 
ganisation. The outburst of or- 
ganic life occurs in contempo- 
raneous millions. Can the widest 
stretch of fancy picture a world 
tenanted by a single sponge, or 
adorned by a single fungus ? 

Unless, then, we are prepared 
altogether to lay aside the guidance 
of experience and analogy, we 
must conclude that, if organic life 
did make its appearance on our 
planet in the lowest forms of 
organisation, it must at the same 
time have done so in immense 
numbers. The Battle of Existence, 
when it commenced, must have 
commenced between innumerable 
hosts. 

Now, leaving aside for the 
moment certain questions (to which 
we propose hereafter to return) as 
to the distinct character of certain 
great types of life, and confining 
ourselves to the instance cited by 
Mr. Darwin of what he calls a 
class, and what naturalists gene- 
rally call the four great classes of 
vertebrated animals—the fish, the 
reptile, the beast, and the bird— 
we have to glance down the all but 
eternal vista which shall bring us 
to the time when the original 
parents of these classes were pro- 
duced. What had then become of 
all the remainder of creation ? 

At every step in the ever-multi- 
plying descent the same question 
will arise. We cannot regard the 
lines as parallel. By the very 
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hypothesis they are constantly 
divergent from constantly multi- 
plying centres. Each such diver- 
gence from a centre requires the 
obliteration of the remainder of 
the group of which that centre was 
one. What an altogether unprece- 
dented and unparalleled part death 4 : 
and destruction have to play, in 
order to make way for the undis- 
turbed course of natural selection ! 

The hypothesis of parallel lines 
of descent is not consistent with 
Mr. Darwin’s view. For one main 
argument for their support is, that 
affinities in structure are marks of 
affinities in blood. As the finches 
descend from some pair of extinct 
finches, so did this ancestral pair, 
and all those members of their race 
who died] sine prole, descend from 
some common ancestor of that 
well-known type of bird, containing 
most of those known for their song, 
which includes about half the 
entire number of ornithological 
species. The parentof the finch, the 
rook, and the magpie, again, stands 
on a level with the parents of 
nineteen other orders of birds, the 
members of which sufficiently 
resemble one another to fall very 
naturally into so many distinct 
divisions. Then the ancestral 
bird had an ancestor common to 
himself and to the frog. At 
another step we have to account for 
the orders of the fish; and at 
each step—whether we take them 
upwards or downwards—the 
entire population of earth, with a 
single pair of exceptions in each 
converging or diverging series of 
lines, has to be swept out of 
existence—and that in order to 
make room for Mr. Darwin’s 
theory. 

Let it not be thought that this 
unprecedented difficulty would be 
obviated by the substitution of 
parallel for radiating lines. Even 
if the only common ancestor of the 
whole sub-kingdom of Vertebrata 
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was the first sponge or the first por- 
tion of indistinguishable jelly that 
ever existed, the entire annihilation 
of the majority of the earlier forms 
is none the less involved. And in 
this case how purely casual and 
arbitrary must be all natural 
groups! Generic relation would be 
no relation at all, nothing but mere 
chance resemblance. Homologies 
would no longer be explained by 
the simple clue of true affinity ; and 
genus and tribe and family would 
have no more real existence than so 
many arbitrary grammatical terms. 

Again, how, on either view of the 
case, is the constant persistence of 
the lowest forms to be explained ? 
If there has been time for one line— 
the primogenital line let usassume— 
of sponges to have developed into 
whales, how is it that we have so 
many sponges still? Is the origi- 
nation of life constant? As each 
form struggles into a higher place 
in the great hierarchy of existence, 
and claims a new birthright for its 
firstborn, is a new form produced 
to supply the space it has vacated ? 
Are the sponges of to-day the 
descendants of the sponge which 
was the ancestor of the whale? 
Can such a difference in the pro- 
gressive development of different 
lines of descent from a common 
origin be dreamed of as possible 
by the wildest fancy ? If not, how, 
and when, and why, was the proto- 
parent of the existing sponges pro- 
duced? And if we look at each 
intermediate stage, how does the 
immense weight of the assumption 
become more formidable as we 
enter into detail! The preserva- 
tion of permanence of type by cer- 
tain members of a given species, 
while other members go through an 
almost infinite course of develop- 
ment, forms one hornof the dilemma. 
The constant replacement of the 
lower forms, when the creatures 
that once wore them have im- 
proved, is the other. As part of a 
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design, guided by intelligent pur- 
pose, indeed, it might be said that 
neither one nor the other anomaly 
was impossible. As the result of 
a process of natural selection, we 
hardly need test the patience 
of our readers by pursuing the 
argument ad absurdwm. 

We have spoken of such low 
types as the sponge or the forami- 
nifer by way of showing the 
utmost range of the theory under 
investigation. We have no need, 
for the sake of our argument, to go 
further back in the investigation 
than to the common parent of the 
Vertebrata. Let us deal with that 
sub-kingdom alone. Shall we con- 
sider that the four great classes, 
and all their ordinal and generic 
groups, were developed from the 
simplest vertebrated form? or shall - 
we regard that form as the parent 
which geology, as far as the record 
has been deciphered, tells us was 
the most ancient? The results of 
the two distinct hypotheses would 
differ, but it is not easy to see 
which would be the least impro- 
bable. 

The simplest form of vertebrated 
life is to be found, as might be 
fully anticipated, among water- 
breathing, water-dwelling animals. 
It is, there is no question, homolo- 
gically considered, a fish, but it 
might more readily be taken for a 
worm, and, indeed, is so classed by 
Linneus himself. The spinal 
medullary column appears as the 
mere sketch of the complex three- 
fold pair of dorsal chords deve- 
loped in the higher vertebrata. 
The osseous system is represented 
by cartilage. The creature, the 
Myxine oxus, or Amphioxus, is a 
permanent parasitic piscine em- 
bryo, of the simplest and most 
fragile character. 

But the fish that swam and 
preyed and multiplied in the seas 
that deposited the rocks of the Old 
Red Sandstone, were animals of a 
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very high and complex organisa- 
tion. They were inclosed in an 
impenetrable and often exquisitely 
sculptured armour of close-fitting 
plates, or of glittering mail. They 
were furnished with strong teeth, 
for tearing or for crushing their 
prey. Their fins, in some cases, 
spread forth like wings. Their 
eyes were well adapted to display 
all optic powers proper to a 
watery medium. Their breathing 
apparatus so far foreshadowed the 
lungs of air-breathing vertebrates, 
that Linneeus classed those few of 
their congeners, of which the race 
yet lingers in ‘our waters, as am- 
phibia nantia. The more minutely 
the anatomist investigates the 
details of the structure of these 
formidable cartilaginous monsters, 
the more is he struck with the 
appearance of indications of me- 
chanical contrivances which are 
severally wrought out in the forms 
of later, and very widely differing, 
tribes of animals. The saurian 
form, that of the osseous fish, that 
of the marsupial animal, even that 
of the beast and of the bird—each 
of these is illustrated by the ana- 
tomy of the pristine Chondro- 
pterygii. 

Now the theory of upward de- 
velopment by natural selection 
would point to the lancelet or the 
embryonic eel as the parent of the 
entire class of fishes, in its four 
great orders. The records of the 
rocks, so far as we can read them, 
appear to indicate the armed and 
active ganoid. Either one or the 
other may be spoken of as a sketch. 
But there is this difference between 
the two: the one is a sketch and 
nothing more—the other is a 
sketch giving indications of many 
finished drawings. That the Myx- 
ine should be the actual progenitor 
of the eel, the salmon, and the 
ray, cannot be called impossible. 
Its structure, however, is not such 
as to give any indication that such 





was likely to be the case. But 
that cartilaginous and osseous fish, 
turtles, saurians, and other genera 
of animals, might be the actual 
descendants of the ancient sharks 
and rays, is rendered the more pro- 
bable from the fact that it is only 
the further specialisation of the 
separate organs, each of which is 
perfect in its adaptation to the 
wants of the voracious sea monster, 
that is to be found in those later and 
more distinctly distributed forms, 
of which the latter was, at all 
events, the precursor in time. Even 
that relation cannot be distinctly 
made out with regard to the Am- 
phioxus. 

The point which impresses the 
paleontologist, who is himself an 
artist or mechanic, with the most 
profound sense of awe in his search 
into the records of the past, is one 
for which Mr. Darwin’s theory 
finds no room. It is one which 
has a significance to the actual 
workman, but which no man who is 
not a workman can realise. It is 
an instinctive feeling which can 
hardly be meetly expressed in ordi- 
nary lencnenss. But it is a feeling 
akin to that which is inspired in 
an artist by looking over a port- 
folio of the designs of a great 
master. We see the repetition of 
expedients, the essay of different 
methods of solving cases of the 
same problem. Each separate 
piece of workmanship is admirable 
in itself, but is still more admir- 
able as a member of a series. And 
this series conducts, by innume- 
rable forms, from the fierce, vora- 
cious, non-intelligent shark, to the 
free speed of the horse, the rapid 
flight of the swallow, the perfect 
plumage of the bird of paradise, 
and the self-organising reason of 
man. Tell the artist that all this 
arises from a process of natural 
selection, and the words fail to 
convey any meaning to his mind. 

In the first volume of the “ Varia- 
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tion of Animals and Plants under 
Domestication” Mr. Darwin gives 
numerous and interesting examples 
of the effect upon form produced 
by artificial conditions of life. He 
tells us of domestic dogs and cats, 
of horses and asses, of pigs, cattle, 
sheep, and goats, of rabbits, 
pigeons, fowls, ducks, geese, pea- 
fowl, turkeys, Guinea fowl, of 
canary birds, gold fish, hive bees, 
and silk moths. Then he speaks 
of cultivated plants, the Cerealia 
and culinary vegetables, of fruits, 
ornamental trees, and flowers, of 
bud variation, and of certain anoma- 
lous modes of reproduction and 
variation. 

In the second volume he dis- 
cusses the subject of inheritance, 
its fixedness of character, pre- 
potency, sexual limitation, phe- 
nomena which occur at correspond- 
ing periods of life, and the 
remarkable fact of reversion or 
atavism. Five chapters are then 
devoted to the question of 
hybridism and of the effects of 
crossing, and two to the results of 
selection by man. Then he enters 
into the causes of variability, the 
direct and definite action of 
the external conditions of life, 
of use and disuse, and of 
correlated. variability. From a 
summary of his views as to the 
laws of variation, he passes to the 
provisional hypothesis of pange- 
nesis, a theory altogether indepen- 
pendent of that of natural selection, 
in which the method of what may 
be called destructive imaginary 
analysis is carried to its utmost 
conceivable term. It is in this 
part of his speculations that Mr. 
Darwin comes into the closest 
fellowship with Mr. Huxley, and 
the two writers agree in making the 
most vehement effort to show that 
vital phenomena are merely the 
highest form of the invariable 
functions of matter. 

The perusal of the headings of 
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the chapters of Mr. Darwin’s two 
volumes is not calculated to lead 
any reader previously uninformed 
on the subject to anticipate the 
deductions the author has drawn 
from the facts which he has so 
patiently and industriously col- 
lected. Yet the headings fairly 
indicate the contents of the work. 
It requires careful and repeated 
examination to discover the connec- 
tion which, in the mind of the 
author, exists between the facts 
and the hypothesis. A direct re- 
lationship is in the first instance 
obscure, and, even when explained, 
cannot be said at all to approach 
the relationship between cause and 
effect. 

We are presented with a large 
body of observations, the investiga- 
tion of which brings to light the 
action of two widely opposed prin- 
ciples, or laws, deduced from very 
numerous phenomena. 

The first group of these phe- 
nomena consists of those which 
illustrate the fact—so well known 
to all persons in any way interested 
in the breeding of cattle, in the 
keeping of fancy breeds of animals, 
in the pursuit of horticulture, or 
even, we may add, in the philo- 
sophic contemplation of nature— 
of the variability of form that may 
be induced by certain conditions. 
The entire art of the farmer, 
using the word in its widest sig- 
nification as meaning the producer 
of animal or vegetable supplies, 
depends on a tacit recognition of 
this power of variation. Without 
it, improvement in race or in breed 
would be impossible. Without it, 
it is also true, deterioration would 
be impossible. But there can be 
no doubt that this power of varia- 
tion is essentially connected with 
the durability of race. A form 
that was hereditarily inflexible would 
be likely to be destroyed by those 
changes of condition which, under 
the pliability of type that actually 
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obtains, only produce variation. 
And it must be borne in mind that 
these changes of condition and co- 
incident variations of form, of 
which we are presented with ex- 
amples, are all caused by the inter- 
ference of man with the original 
conditions of nature. 

On the other hand, Mr. Darwin 
has brought out (more fully 
than any preceding writer has at- 
tempted to do), into distinct light, 
the constant pressure and activity 
of certain laws which counteract 
this tendency to variation. He has 
shown us striking examples of the 
force of hereditary resemblance, of 
the persistence of type, and even of 
the reappearance of hereditary type 
when apparently destroyed, as in 
the cases of reversion and atavism. 
He has shown how insurmountable 
a barrier to certain processes of 
confusion of type is presented by 
the lawsof hybridism. He hasshown 
how, in the most remarkable con- 
trast to the normal sterility of 
hybrids, the evil results of breeding 
in-and-in, as it is called, come into 
operation. The fact that a healthy, 
prolific, long-lived race is produced 
with the greatest certainty when 
parents are neither too closely nor 
too distantly related, so that neither 
are individual peculiarities subject 
to exaggeration by a double in- 
heritance, nor specific character- 
istics subject to confusion by the in- 
heritance of incompatible qualities, 
is one of the most certain causes of 
the permanence of specific form. 
If we admit for a moment (with the 
utmost deference to Mr. Darwin 
and Mr. Huxley) such an altogether 
obsolete idea as that of design in 
creation, we must further admit 
that no law which we are capable 
of imagining would so directly 
tend, at once to the preservation of 
race and to the maintenance of the 
typical forms of races, as the exist- 
ing power of variation, controlled 
as itis by those peculiar laws of in- 
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heritance which Mr. Darwin has 
so admirably illustrated. 

The doctrine of the permanence 
of species may be regarded as, his- 
torically speaking, the very basis 
of natural history. The identifica- 
tion of species was the great step 
by which Linnzus inaugurated his 
reform, or rather his creation, of 
zoological and botanical systems. 
The scientific language which he 
invented was but a means of facili- 
tating the identification and ar- 
rangement of species. Of the true 
and natural character of the groups 
known as specific, even those natu- 
ralists who consider all other 
groups to be merely artificial are 
persuaded. The best definition or 
explanation of the word is, such a 
collection of living forms as either 
are, or are indistinguishable from, 
the offspring of common parents. 

It is, of course, possible that the 
views of the founder of the science 
may have to undergo serious modi- 
fication. However long be the 
period for which we can trace the 
existence of species of animals or 
plants now living, no one supposes 
that they are perpetual. There 
may be a permanence quite durable 
enough to serve all the purposes 
of the systematic naturalist, which 
yet altogether disappears in the 
presence of those immense periods 
of time which are indicated by 
geology. Stillthe subject must be 
approached, by any true naturalist, 
with the modesty and hesitation 
which should accompany the first 
steps of revolution. No writer has 
ever brought into more marked 
prominence those natural laws or 
tendencies which appear calculated 
to promote the durability of spec'es, 
and to counterbalance the power of 
variability inherent in the indivi- 
dual, than Mr. Darwin. 

But before the theory of natural 
selection it would seem that the 
very idea of species must vanish. 
Regarding the various forms of 
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organic life as the members of one 
great family—not as being oy 
systematically or morally so termed, 
but as being actually and genealogi- 
cally related—we might apprehend 
species, and genus, and tribe, and 
family, and class to be all true 
natural groups; and there is no 
doubt that the consideration of 
homological affinities would be much 
simplified by the hypothesis. But 
under the constant influence of 
varying conditions, overpowering 
and modifying all hereditary per- 
manence, the evidence of a near or 
a remote consanguinity must be- 
come altogether confused. Crea- 
tures of common descent would 
more or less closely resemble each 
other, not in virtue of their actual 
affinity, but from topographical, 
climatic, or other independent 
reasons. Relationship would be 
so far subordinate, in its apparent 
evidence, to circumstances, that the 
casual would overweigh the historic. 
The tendency of a law so universal, 
and at the same time so powerful 
in its effects, as that of the con- 
stant modification of type by the 
survival of the strongest, and the 
reproduction of the individual 
peculiarities of the survivors, would 
tend so indefinitely and irregularly 
to increase the number of varieties, 
breeds, or strains, that what we 
have been accustomed to regard as 
species would no longer find a 
place in the Organic Kingdoms. 
There is no doubt that the 
most diametrical contrast to the 
theory of the influence of accident 
and the supreme rule of molecular 
forces is to be found in the Platonic 
idéa; or in the hypothetic existence 
of what, in default of a better 
word, naturalists have termed a 
type. That there is a design, and 
therefore a designer, apparent in 
nature, even in our present imper- 
fect acquaintance with the grand 
total of organic forces, is the one 
hypothesis most abhorrent to those 
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who argue for the existence of self- 
acting laws. There is no doubt 
that the famous moral argument 
of design has shared the fate of 
many an immortal truth, in being 
so distorted by injudicious use, 
and so misrepresented by incom- 
petent advocates, as to fail to 
strike the mind with its actual in- 
herent force. It is probable that 
one cause of the rust that has de- 
formed, if not corroded, this one 
powerful instrument of intellectual] 
research, has resulted from the un- 
conscious neglect of one main con- 
dition of its applicability. Paley 
tells us of the watch, and of the 
implied proof of the existence of 
the watchmaker. Professors of 
our day reply, We see no proof at 
all_— implied or express. The 
existence of a watch is a pheno- 
menon, like any other pheno- 
menon. We may count its wheels, 
or wind up its spring; but its 
motion depends on wheels and 
spring alone; and any speculation 
as to an imaginary maker is wholl 

gratuitous and anghileosshil 
Now this argument would not only 
be plausible, but even apparently 
true, in one case—namely, that of 
a savage. If he did not regard 
the watch as a fetish or as an 
animal, he would no doubt give up 
the investigation of its nature or 
origin. But it would be otherwise, 
in great measure, to a mechanic, 
and otherwise altogether to a 
watchmaker. Tell him that the 
mechanism was self-originated, and 
he would only smile in quiet scorn. 
The workman, the artist, the 
mowntys, recognises the work of 
a master of his craft, whether he 
know the name, or the dwelling, 
or the character, of that master or 
not. Visible or invisible, human or 
super-human, it was an intelligent 
designer and apt executor who put 
together that delicate machine. 
It is unnecessary to talk to the 
watchmaker on the subject. With 
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him that conviction is not a belief, 
but a knowledge. 

Thus, while the analyst, either 
with the pen or with the dissecting 
knife, may altogether fail to draw 
~y lessons but those of a mole- 
cular and infinitesimal science 
from the investigation of that 
wonderful machinery from which 
he may, at will, eliminate the 
motive power—a power which he 
can never replace, a machinery 
which he can take to pieces with 
the most searching attention, but 
which he cannot put together in 
any way—it is otherwise with the 
man who is himself a designer or 
an artificer. The man who is him- 
self gifted with the power to origi- 
nate, recognises the mute evidence 
of his method which has been left 
by the originator, whose character 
is reflected in his work. The 
mechanic sees where a master in 
his craft, meeting the same diffi- 
culties which have long arrested 
the progress of the journeyman, 
has overcome or evaded them. 
So it is with the artist; so it is 
with the man who is in any way 
formative—poetic. A grand free- 
masonry knits the humblest prac- 
tical, thoughtful, fruitful mechanic 
to the great Designer of all me- 
chanism. It is not in such a case 
a matter open for doubt or for dis- 
cussion. 

Now a theory which purposely 
and inflexibly excludes the idea of 
design or of designer has certain 
main difficulties to contend with, 
which the hypotheses of natural 
selection, of pangenesis, and 
of molecular function are alto- 
gether incapable of explaining. 
To speak in the most guarded 
manner, there are certain pheno- 
mena in the organic kingdom 
which appear to be not only alto- 
gether inexplicable by, but dia- 
metrically opposed to the nature 
of, such hypotheses. And one class 
of these unexplained phenomena 
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consists of forms, to certain 
members of which a distinguished 
naturalist gave the happy name of 
wandering species. 

Forms occur, in both organic 
kingdoms, so anomalous as to 
resist the most persevering attempt 
to reduce them to system. It 
sometimes is the case that the 
subsequent discovery of forms pre- 
viously unknown completes the 
missing link, and that the family 
of the wanderer is discovered. 
Thus the heath is cited by De 
Candolle as a stranger in Europe, 
where only three or four species 
are native. So peculiar is its struc- 
ture, that it seemed to be a vege- 
table outcast, reducible to no sys- 
tem, amenable tono affinities. But 
when the Cape flora was examined, 
the native home of the heath 
tribe was discovered; species and 
genera and tribes illustrated and 
explained the affinities of our 
humble mountain herb. The kin- 
dred tribes of Australia, and, later 
still, the rhododendrons of the 
Himalaya, were added to our nur- 
series; and the heath form is no 
longer regarded as an anomalous 
or ill-represented type. 

We are not about to enter into 
the question of how far the case 
we have cited can or cannot be ex- 
plained on the principle of natural 
selection. We have no wish to 
pause at minor difficulties. If 
there are not greater objections to 
be raised, we will make Mr. Darwin 
a present of the Ericaceem. On 
the other hand, it must be admitted 
that the idea of a designed system, 
with a harmonious order of 
cognate forms, is the one which 
most naturally and readily lends 
itself to the explanation of the 
facts. But there are other in- 
stances far more striking than that 
which first arrested the attention 
of De Candolle. 

A person who derived his know- 
ledge of natural history from the 
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patient erudition of Mr. Darwin 
would hardly become aware of the 
important fact that the fauna of 
the planet Earth was distributed 
into three great provinces, or sub- 
kingdoms, so distinct in the ar- 
rangement of that nervous system 
which is the very foundation of 
organisation, that a knowledge of 
the structure of the one would 
give no idea of that of the others. 

In the largest, most diversified, 
and least highly developed group 
of animals, the nervous centres are 
either all but indiscernible, or 
amorphous. Motion—that is, free 
locomotion—in many members of 
this province is not attempted. 
Rooted like plants, many of them 
resemble plants in their radial 
symmetry. Those which rank 
highest in the scale are chiefly 
remarkable for their great con- 
sumptive and digestive powers. 
The Cephalopoda are little more 
than locomotive bernacles, supplied 
with feelers to grasp their prey ; 
though these kings of the Gasterozoa 
have the rare endowments of eyes 
to discern it, and of a horny beak 
to secure and to tear it. 

The second group of animal life 
consists of forms of a widely diffe- 
rent structure. Digestion was the 
function of the Gasterozoa ; motion 
is that of the Articulata. A true 
bilateral symmetry is maintained 
in the nervous system, no less than 
in the external skeleton. The 
stomach plays a less important 
part; articulated legs and wings 
make their appearance. The life 
of the creature becomes eminently 
relative. No brain, or central 
cerebral ganglion worthy of 
the name, occurs; the idea of the 
nervous system being that of a 
double thread or chain of medul- 
lary matter, furnished with a series 
of nodes, of which that which sup- 
plies the cephalic organs is only the 
anterior, and frequently by no 
means the most important. Indeed, 
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in those creatures in which this 
repetitive, relational, mode of life is 
the most exaggerated, such as the 
centipedes, the dexterous removal 
of the head seems at first to be 
unperceived by the animal. It 
runs forward all the same. 

Animals of the articulate pro- 
vince display, in some cases, the 
most gorgeous and lovely colour- 
ing, as in the tropical Lepido- 
ptera; of the utmost mechanical 
strength, speed, and destructive 
power (in relation to their size), 
as in dragonflies and beetles; and 
of the most diverse social instinct, 
reaching even to the means of 
obviating artificial annoyances 
caused by man, as in the case of 
the honey bee. They form, more- 
over, five very distinct groups, 
being thus fully represented in 
each of the four zones of life, or 
of habitat, which exist on the sur- 
face of our planet. The Entozoa, 
and other parasitic or sessile Arti- 
culata, may be said never to pass 
beyond a state of permanent em- 
bryonic life. The Anellata, which 
breathe for themselves (the para- 
sites imbibe their food ready 
aérated by the exertions of the 
animal on which they prey), are 
the true aquatic Articulata. The 
borderland of earth and water— 
swamps, fens, sea and river bottoms 
and shores—is the province of a 
distinct and most ancient group of 
armour-bearing, highly-complicated 
Insecta. The air-breathing, earth- 
walking Articulata, spiders and 
scorpions and the like, show a 
diminution of repetitive elements 
from the many legs of the centipede 
to the eight of the spider, the 
anterior pair of which, in some of 
the larger species, almost pass into 
into a kind of antennez. At last, 
in the aerial insects, the full idea 
of the articulate form is wrought 
out, with the most admirable 
mechanical skill, and the most 


perfect pictorial beauty. 
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In the bee, the dragonfly, or the 
humming-bird moth, we attain the 
perfection of the insect form. The 
mode in which the same individual 
passes in its actual personal history 
through the phases of egg and 
grub and pupa, so that the earlier 
forms of the flying insect are 
almost indistinguishable from those 
permanently retained by the lower 
classes of the sub-kingdom, is a 
subject of never-ceasing fascina- 
tion. But for the introduction of 
a form of life admitting of the 
exercise of the highest reasoning 
powers with which we are ac- 
quainted, we have not a magnified 
honey bee. For the sub-kingdom 
Vertebrata we have to take a new 
starting point. And so entirely dis- 
tinct is the idea of a vertebrated 
animal, even in its first faint and 
unformed sketch, from that of the 
two simpler types of life, that we find 
in the third province the nervous 
system of the Articulata has been 
added to that of the Gasterozoa, and 
combined with yet a third order 
of nervous structure, the cerebro- 
spinal organisation. The nervous 
organisation of the bird or beast 
unites sympathetic ganglia, like 
those of the amorphous Mollusca, 
with a reflective system, like that 
of the Articulata, and adds the 
special reticulation that carries out 
the energy of the mandates of the 
brain. 

Again in this loftier form of com- 
plex organisation, we find distinct 
classical groups, defined in the 
broadest sense by the abode and 
habits of the members of the 
class. The occurrence of a 
permanently parasitic embryonic 
group is inconsistent with the 
high organisation of the Verte- 
brata, although those of the 
various classes which live on food 
prepared by the vital functions of 
others, that is to say are carni- 
vorous or cannibal, still present a 
much greater simplicity as regards 
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their digestive organs than do the 
herbivorous Vertebrata. But we 
have the aquatic class of the carti- 
laginous nd the bony fishes; the 
amphibious or protocthonic class of 
the reptiles and the Batrachia, 
the true terrestrial class of the 
Marsupialia and the Mammalia, 
and the aerial army of the birds. 
Now, the bearing of the facts 
which we have so rapidly and im- 
perfectly thrown into a rough but 
not unphilosophical order is this. 
Condition has not induced type. 
We do not say has not modified 
type; that is a separate question. 
But it does not account for type. 
The dragon-fly and the swallow 
are creatures which present a very 
strong analogy to each other. In 
their wonderful power and speed of 
flight, their voracity for insect 
prey, their delicate dependence on 
climate, in all their habits as aerial, 
insectivorous, summer-loving ani- 
mals, they are altogether at one; yet 
what two creatures more dissimilar 
as regards structure? Inthe same 
way if we compare the numbers of 
the corresponding classes of the 
several great animal sub-kingdoms, 
we cannot fail to be struck with 
the mode in which the same condi- 
tions of life are utilised by entirely 
different forms of organisation. 
Take, for instance, that great pro- 
tocthonic zone of abode to which 
no writer on natural history has yet 
rendered due and distinct atten- 
tion—the confines of land and water 
—the abode of those creatures which 
indifferently, or alternately, or 
successively, inhabit and breathe 
each medium. What can be more 
different as regards type than a sea 
anemone, a lobster, and and a frog ? 
Yet these may be regarded as the 
typical form which, in the three 
sub-kingdoms, are chiefly character- 
istic of the protocthonic zone. 
With this absolute proof of the 
existence of what may be called 
type, or idea, or homology, in 
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nature—of the production of forms 
which must, from the fact of their 
wide difference under similar cir- 
cumstances of life, result from 
something besides external con- 
dition—let us for a moment 
compare the phenomena, above re- 
ferred to, of wandering species. 
Let us take for example that 
anomalous form, the crue and 
opprobriwm of all systematic 
zoologists, the bat. Who can con- 
ceive that the feeble powers of the 
Cheiroptera would have become 
developed to their present peculiari- 
ties merely by the result of a 
struggle for existence ? A tendency 
of the hands to expand intoleathery 
wings, and of the owner of those 
organs to suspend himself in the 
dark by his thumbs, would not have 
stood much chance, one would 
think, of becoming established and 
perpetuated. The relationship of 
these obscure harpies is a puzzle to 
the naturalist. Are they more 
monkey-like, or more closely related 
to the Insectivora? Habit has not 
formed them; for their food—the 
pursuit of which is the great dis- 
posing cause of habit—not only 
widely varies, the herbivorous and 
theinsectivorous genera being quite 
distinct, but the special habit, 
almost unique, of sucking the 
blood of a living animal among 
vertebrata is an accomplishment of 
some members of the tribe. In 
their teeth—those organs which, 
in general, form so safe a guide to 
affinities—several species of these 
creatures, the differences between 
which are not to be recognised by 
the uninstructed observer, differ 
as widely as do members of the 
most divergent orders of the Mam- 
malia. The unity of type, the 
great diversity of specific forms, 
the peculiar habits, even the 
existence of a special organ in the 
leaf-nosed genera—all these are so 
many inexplicable features with 
regard to the bats. If, indeed, as 
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a wandering species, they indicate 
the existence, or the possible 
existence, in some entirely different 
abode, of a great order of flying 
mammalia, they might come to be 
regarded with as much interest as 
that which would have been ex- 
cited by the heath plants in 
Europe, if the fact of their repre- 
sentative character had been known 
before the discovery of the 
congeneric forms. But as a pro- 
duct of natural selection, the bat 
is an altogether unintelligible 
anomaly. 

We might multiply instances. 
The special form of the mosses 
among cryptogamia; the strange 
group of herbaceous Cetacea ; the 
Tarsier of Madagascar, unique in 
its weird and goblin form, will 
occur to every naturalist. Through- 
out the whole range of the fauna 
and flora of the planet occur 
strange, unexplained forms, which, 
if regarded in the light of wander- 
ing species, indicating tribes and 
forms in the great order of Creation 
for which earth is not the fit, or at 
al] events the actual, home, may 
prove to be most luminous indica- 
tions of an order of facts beyond 
the reach of our direct observation. 
If regarded as the mere blind 
vagaries of nature, the feeble diver- 
gence of an uncontrolled inconti- 
nence of variability, they are 
nothing but monstrous, uninstruc- 
tive, disgusting anomalies. 

In each and every inquiry of this 
nature we are brought, sooner or 
later, face to face with the question 
“What is life?” To this ancient 
articulation of the craving of the 
soul for knowledge of itself, some of 
the modern teachers of science have 
returned a very striking answer. 
Life, they tell us, is only a function 
of certain combinations of known 
chemical elements. It is molecular 
chemistry, and nothing more. 

Turning to the famous deliver- 
ance of Mr. Huxley, we think it 
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impossible to deny that it is incon- 
sistent with the spirit of candour 
and of precision that characterises 
all truly philosophical inquiry, to 
make use of such a term as “the 
physical basis of life.” For the 
phrase is either definite or indefi- 
nite. If indefinite, it is for that 
reason, as well as for others, objec- 
tionable. If a definite meaning be 
attached to the expression, it is 
liable to a twofold objection. First, 
it is a petitio principui. It assumes 
the position that life is a function 
of matter, which is the very ques- 
tion that it is attempted to inves- 
tigate. Secondly, it is inconsistent 
with either the definition or the 
description of the word “ proto- 
plasm,” of which it is said to be a 
translation. The utmost that can 
be claimed for this chemical sub- 
stance is, that it is the basis of 
organisation, and, however intimate 
be the connection, no person who is 
accurate in the use of language will 
contend that life is organisation. 
That a substance which is chemi- 
cally identical, as far as our present 
means of chemical inquiry go, 
forms the common matter or basis 
of all organic structure, is not a 
very new discovery. It is somewhat 
difficult to see how the fact can be 
supposed to furnish any point d’appui 
for what is called the materialistic 
theory ; indeed, if it is candidly in- 
vestigated, it seems to be altogether 
inexplicable by, or rather irrecon- 
cilable with, that theory. This 
* matter of life,” forming the basis 
of both vegetable and animal orga- 
nisms, is chemically indistinguish- 
able, whether it be found in one or 
in the other of these great organic 
divisions. But in function, animal 
and vegetable substances are per- 
fectly distinguishable. In the one 
case the power of increase by the 
accretion of water, carbonic acid, 
and ammonia, is present, either in 
the protoplasm or in the vegetable 
which is built up out of the proto- 
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plasm. In the other group of 
organisms this power is absent. 
Other phenomena, on the contrary, 
of a very distinct character, are 
exhibited by the protoplasm found 
in animal forms. LEither, then, 
there is a difference between animal 
and vegetable protoplasm which 
chemistry is unable to detect, or 
there is a difference between animal 
and vegetable life or mode of ex- 
istence, which is independent of 
the qualities of protoplasm. In 
either case it is incorrect to speak 
of this substance as a “basis of 
life,” although, as far as living 
forms can be subject to experi- 
mental inquiry, it may always be 
found existing as the basis or 
matter of organisation. 

It is, then, opposed to fact to 
say that the protoplasm of any 
vegetable is “essentially identical 
with” that of any animal, although 
it is true that it is “ most readily 
converted” into such animal sub- 
stance. “The further concession 
that all vital action may, with 
equal propriety, be said to be the 
result of the molecular forces of 
the protoplasm which displays it,” 
is an idea quite irreconcilable 
with the fact that the chemical 
action, or “result of the molecular 
force,” is everywhere the same, 
while the effect of the vital action is 
everywhere different. 

So far as we are yet able to 
interrogate nature, we find, underly- 
ing the elements or ultimate result 
of analysis, two distinct orders of 
qualities. There are those phe- 
nomena or properties of matter 
of which the senses can take direct 
cognisance; and there are certain 
other forces which we can inves- 
tigate only by their results. How 
far these two categories may be 
ultimately traceable to the same 
origin, is not now the question. 
We speak, not from a metaphysical, 
but from a practical point of view. 
We find certain phenomenal attri- 
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butes or properties, such as hard- 
ness, fusibility, cleavage, colour, 
taste, odour, cohesion, which natu- 
rally affectoursenses. We find other 
qualities such as those of weight 
and chemical affinity, which are 
every where present, and everywhere 
to be detected by experiment, but 
which do not, in the absence of 
experiment, strike upon the senses. 
Even the simplest and most con- 
stantly occurring instance of force 
(as distinguished from quality), 
that of weight, is not realisable 
without experiment. No person 
could tell the weight of a specific 
body with which he was not familiar 
—say in such a case as that of a 
newly discovered metal — without 
actual experiment. No one can 
predict the chemical affinity of any 
newly-discovered element or com- 
pound. 

The forces of which we thus take 
indirect cognisance are no less 
subtle than universal. Of their 
original, or actual cause, we 
have no knowledge. The general 
attribute of aggregative tendency 
characterises one great group of 
these forces. In cohesion, chemical 
affinity, capillary (or molecular) 
attraction, and the general or re- 
sultant action which we call gravi- 
tation, we trace the action of a 
certain centripetal or aggregative 
force, under a great variety of 
modes. Indeed, in the case of the 
elective attractions of chemistry 
we see a phenomenon very closely 
resembling those which we speak of 
as mental. A choice is made. 
Sulphuric acid will break its union 
with silver, if at the same time it 
can enter into union with copper. 
Distinct preference appears to be 
exercised by one element towards a 
second rather than towards a third ; 
and the only thing that science can 
determine with reference to such 
preferences is their invariable and 
ascertainable action under given 
conditions. 
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The dispersive or centrifugal 
forces, by which the forces of aggre- 
gation are balanced and directed, 
are even more distinctly removed 
from the character of being essen- 
tial properties of elementary matter. 
In fact, these dispersive forces 
either are, or are capable of reso- 
lution into, motion. They have a 
direct and intimate relation with 
the aggregative forces; whether it 
be that of opposition, as in the case 
of the increased volume (and de- 
creased cohesion) caused by the ac- 
cess of heat, or apparently genera- 
tive, as in the case of the produc- 
tion of magnetic attraction in a bar 
of soft iron by the circumduction 
of the electric current. But even 
if we come to speak of all such 
forces as nothing but modes of 
motion, we are no nearer to con- 
ceiving of them as mere attributes 
of matter. So far as we can detect, 
the general tendency of matter is 
towards concentration, cohesion, 
and rest. Motion and motive forces 
do in point of fact exist, and are 
capable of experiment and of 
human direction. But, though 
thus capable of direction, the pro- 
blem of their origin is unsolved. 
All that we can say with certitude 
is, that motion does not originate 
in matter, so far as we have any 
knowledge of the subject. Motion, 
once commenced, may be eternal ; 
but what commenced it? We can 
conceive of no possible material 
origin for dispersive force. It isa 
counteraction of the inherent aggre- 
gative forces of matter. 

We have been told that it is a 
property of protoplasm (as it is 
found in vegetable, but not as it 
occurs in animal, organisms) to in- 
crease by the association with its 
bulk of certain external substances. 
These, however, are useless for the 
purpose if presented in any other 
form but that of the three com- 
pounds, water, carbonic acid, and 
ammonia, The latter substances 
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rarely occur excepting in conse- 
quence of organic action, and, as 
invisible, escape any but chemical 
investigation. It is otherwise with 
regard to water. 

If protoplasm be the basis -of 
organisation, water may with equal 
justice be regarded as the basis of 
protoplasm. It constitutes the 
greater part of its bulk; and the 
association, or consumption, of the 
elements which form the remainder 
of vegetable tissue, cannot take 
place in the absence of water. And 
thus, as was indistinctly perceived 
bya very ancient philosopher, water, 
as at once the cradle and the nutri- 
ment of organic life, occupies a 
position peculiar to itself. It is, 
as it were, intermediate between 
crude and organised matter. 
“Aptorov pév towp is not a merely 
poetic phrase. 

In accordance with this interme- 
diate position we may regard the 


fact that, of all inorganic sub- 
stances, water appears to be most 
powerfully influenced by the dis- 


— forces. Water is the very 
ome of movement. 

Were our planet conceived of as 
devoid of all forms of organic life, 
but in other respects conditioned 
as at present, a constant change 
and movement and variation of 
physiognomy would be kept up by 
the agency of water. The annual 
circuit and the daily revolution of 
the earth are sufficient to cause 
this elastic substance to pass 
through the three chief forms or 
states under which matter is cog- 
nisable by our senses—the crystal- 
line, the liquid, and the gaseous. 
The force of gravitation raises the 
ocean in tides, whirls it along in 
currents, drives it to melt the ice- 
bergs of the Pole, or to fret away 
the mountain barriers which deflect 
the beneficent Gulf Stream. The 
noonday heat of the sun evaporates 
more than an inch of water daily 
from the Equatorial seas. The 
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invisible vapour, borne on the 
steady wings of the wind, condens- 
ing into cloud as it rushes into 
colder temperatures, and squeezed 
out as if from a sponge by the 
attractions of lofty mountain 
chains, descends, in a mean annual 
rainfall of five feet in depth, over 
the entire surface of our planet. 
The constantly emitted heat of the 
sun, the motion of the earth in its 
orbit and on its axis, the physical 
form of the surface of the earth, 
as diversified by sea, by plain land, 
and by mountain chains, and the 
capacity of water for heat, with the 
changes in the physical condition 
of the fluid due to each different 
dose of heat: these are all the 
simple elements of a problem, to 
the solution of which we seem to 
be little nearer than were the race 
in the time of Aristotle—the com- 
prehension and the prediction of 
the changes of the weather. 

In the phenomena of water— 
rain, rivers, currents, tides—we 
observe the action of physical 
forces, each of which independently 
is calculable, but the changeful 
composition and blending of which, 
simple as they are, eludes the re- 
duction of science. In the incessant 
variety which the action of clouds, 
storms, and rain gives to the 
aspect of the globe, we trace a 
something intermediate between 
the passive repose of crude mineral 
matter and the yet more incalcu- 
lable variety and activity of organic 
life. But while water is thus the 
medium by which a_ constant 
change and movement is carried 
on—a change and movement which 
would be impossible in the absence 
of water—what would be thought 
of the man who attributed the 
phenomena of the weather to the 
“result of the molecular forces of 
‘the element’” which displays 
them, taking no heed of the 
cosmical forces which modify the 
molecular action? The word 
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“vitality” may have no better 
philosophical status than “aquo- 
sity.” But the fact that the latter 
word is barbarous and unnecessary 
is no argument against the use of 
a term that may be taken as a 
conventional summary of certain 
known qualities. It may be true 
that, in alJl the rapid and subtle 
changes of condition which give 
variety to our aquatic and aerial 
oceans, we fail to trace the presence 
of a “something which has no 
representative or correlative” in the 
mere solid constituents of our 
earth. But we find an instant and 
easy obedience to the impulse of 
external forces, which may be re- 
garded as in some way intermediate 
between the phenomena of an- 
hydrous existence and the phe- 
nomena of life. We find a new 
set of phenomena displayed by, but 
by no means resulting altogether 
from, the chemical composition of 
water. 

When we take the next upward 
step in the series of material forms, 
we find a yet more noticeable 
change. As in the former case 
chemistry has its function of inter- 
preter to discharge, no less 
certain is it that we have now 
arrived at the consideration of 
phenomena which chemistry is im- 
potent to explain. The funda- 
mental distinction which exists 
between inorganic and organic 
chemistry may be reduced to this— 
that in the former the ascertainable 
action of molecular forces will 
account for all phenomena; in 
the latter it will not. An entirely 
new order of phenomena is observ- 
able —‘phenomena which, so far 
from resulting from, are to a very 
great extent antagonistic to what 
is otherwise known of the results 
of molecular forces. 

Leaving aside any question of 
those simple forms which dwell 
on the marches between the animal 
and the vegetable kingdoms—ad- 
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mitting that any precise and ade- 
quate definition of an animal at 
which we have yet arrived, will 
include fungi, and yet that we do 
not conside fungi to be animals— 
we cannot err in appreciating the 
main and customary attributes of 
the two forms of terrestrial organi- 
sation, as they ordinarily are 
apparent to the senses. Our diffi- 
culty as to the classification of 
a toadstool does not produce apy 
confusion in our minds between 
the idea of an oak and that of a 
horse. We know that, apart from 
the mineral elements which, in 
small proportion, find their ap- 
pointed and appropriate place m 
each of those organisms, the mate- 
rial of both is the same. We find 
it to be that protoplasm of which 
we have spoken—a chemical fact as 
certain as, and neither more nor 
less important than, the fact that 
this protoplasm was originally built 
up of water, carbonic acid, and 
ammonia, or as the further fact 
that these combinations themselves 
are built from, or are resoluble 
into, oxygen, carbon, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen. And what then? 

That the form, the mechanism, 
the temper, the pride, the capacity 
for enjoyment or for suffering, dis- 
played by the organism which we 
call the horse, is “‘ the direct result 
of the nature of the matter of 
which it is composed,” is an hypo- 
thesis directly at variance with 
the fact that this matter is 
chemically indistinguishable from 
that which composes the very diffe- 
rent organism which we call the 
oak. Nay, further, the material 
of the latter organism—or at least 
that portion of it which the “ mo- 
lecular forces,” in their unintelli- 
gible caprice, have not subjected to 
that form of self-originated action 
which we term lignification—may 
be converted, by the action of the 
equine organisation, into a part of 
the matter constituting the horse. 
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Analyse the protoplasm forming 
the bud and leaf of the oak. 
Analyse the protoplasm forming 
the muscle of the horse. Chemis- 
try tells you that they are analyti- 
cally one. Observation tells you 
that they were historically one. 
But try to reconvert horseflesh 
into wood, and you will find the 
result unattainable by any direct 
rocess. How can these anoma- 
ies be all “ the direct results of the 
nature of the matter of which the 
organisms are composed ?” 

It is impossible to deny that, 
the moment on which we first 
cross the line that divides organic 
from inorganic existence, we be- 
come conscious of a something in 
the former province which was 
entirely wanting in the latter. 
One characteristic of that some- 
thing is individuality. It is easy 
to attempt to escape from this 
truth by a logical subtlety, and to 
say that the Kohinoor, for in- 
stance, has an individuality, or 
that one iceberg is not another ice- 
berg. But such trifling can de- 
ceive only those who choose to be 
deceived. The fact that organisa- 
tion implies the presence of a 
special centre in each organism, 
to which we have no parallel in 
inorganic matter, is an assertion 
which cannot be contradicted. 
With the presence of this centre 
(a presence known, like that of 
chemical attraction, only by its 
results), occur phenomena of which 
we have not the faintest indication 
in inorganic matter. While through 
the molecular structure that forms 
the matter or basis of organisa- 
tion, there goes on a constant 
movement and change, as varied 
and as active as that caused by the 
action of moisture in the atmo- 
sphere, there occurs for the first 
time an action of another order, 
which is not traceable to molecular 
force. 
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correct to state that there is no 
justification “ for the assumption 
of the existence in the living 
matter of a something which has 
no representative or correlative in 
the not-living matter which gave 
rise to it,” the direct opposite is 
the truth: the opposite, that is to 
say, if a precise and intelligible 
expression be made use of in place 
of the vague and ambiguous 
phrase “in the living matter.” 

As far as the “properties” 
which chemistry can detect as being 
always present in the substance 
termed protoplasm, no reason can 
be alleged for stating that they 
differ in kind from the “ proper- 
ties”? of water, or of other ele- 
ments. 

But the essential distinction can- 
not be lost sight of, that proto- 
plasm is only found to exist under 
conditions peculiar to itself. It is 
never found in an amorphous 
form. It is not, like water, or like 
a portion of crystal, earth, or 
metal, capable of indefinite aggre- 
gation. It is only found as a con- 
stituent element of what we call a 
specific form, however simple or 
however complicated that form 
may be. And, when we regard 
animal or vegetable species, we 
become at once conscious of the 
presence of a law, or a force, or a 
something, which has no “ repre- 
sentative or correlative” in imor- 
ganic, or rather unorganised, 
matter. 

The naturalist is aware of the 
existence of a very large number 
of forms, which he terms species, 
which are regulated by very special 
laws. Each individual of each 
group is a member of a series; 
assumes, during the course of its 
existence, certain serial forms ; and 
has a definite period of that exis- 
tence which we term life. The 
animal or vegetable is produced by 
a progenitor similar to itself. It 
undergoes certain stages of growth, 
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of maturity, and of decay. It has 
a power of producing, or of con- 
tributing to produce, other forms 
similar to its own. And it under- 
goes a final change, which we term 
death, on the occurrence of which, 
whether from natural decay, from 
violence, from poison, from electric 
agency, or even from mere mental 
emotion, the central associative 
force disappears, and the proto- 
plasm of which the framework is 
built up, being left to the un- 
checked operation of molecular 
force, returns to the condition of 
unorganised matter. 

Neither anatomy nor chemistry, 
nor physical analysis of any kind, 
has succeeded in arriving at any 
knowledge of the nature of this 
new force or group of forces, the 
presence of which distinguishes 
organised from unorganised forms, 
otherwise than by its results. 
Whether any other mode of scien- 
tific investigation of the subject be 
or be not possible, it is not now 
proposed to inquire. This force, 
be it what it may, is known by the 
name of life. The extreme variety 
of its energy, no less than its occur- 
rence under two very distinct 
modes of development, are quali- 
ties which still further distinguish 
this force from all other known 
and measurable forces. It is no 
more unphilosophical to charac- 
terise this group of forces by the 
term vital, than it is to call mole- 
cular forces chemical. Purely 
physical investigation teaches us 
the existence of vital force, as it 
teaches us the existence of mag- 
netic force, or chemical force, or the 
general force which we term gravi- 
tation. It gives no explanation of 
the origin, or cause, or why, of the 
one, any more than it does of those 
of the others. 

Can anything, then, be more, 
not only unphilosophical, but anti- 
philosophical, than to speak of a 
particular chemical compound—the 
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chemical aflinities and molecular 
forces of which are entirely sub- 
servient to the vital force during 
life, and which commence an en- 
tirely different, and perfectly fore- 
seen, course of action the moment 
when life ceases—as the physical 
basis of life? Can any thing be 
more anti-philosophical than to 
state that “all vital action is the 
result of the molecular forces of 
the protoplasm which displays it ” ? 
Such a statement is, purely and 
simply, a negation of fact. 

It is not, therefore, as a mere 
question of terminology that such 
an expression as that of the physical 
basis of life merits condemnation. 
A “union of materialistic termino- 
logy with the repudiation of mate- 
rialistic philosophy ” is a species of 
sophism which can commend itself 
to but few earnest minds. Such a 
dialect must be singularly clumsy 
and imperfect; and, however 
honestly a person might attempt to 
use it, would hardly fail to involve 
endless confusion. And, consider- 
ing the limited capacity of the 
human intelligence, and the power- 
ful effect which language has on 
the mind, especially on the un- 
educated mind, few can doubt that 
the results of the adoption of the 
terminology would be the spread of 
the philosophy, or of that congeries 
of opinion which is classified by 
the name. 

But, above and before the ques- 
tion whether a mode of expression 
be materialistic or spiritualistic 
comes the question of whether it 
is true—whether it accurately, or 
even approximately, represents the 
facts of the case. 

To speak of protoplasm as the 
basis of life is, as we have said, 
vague. But the meaning of the 
senten is rendered clear and pre- 
cise by che denial that there exists 
in the living matter a something 
which has no representative or 
correlative in the not-living matter 
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which gave rise to it. Indeed, the 
explanation is itself vague, and the 
expression “ gave rise to it” is in- 
definite. Still, going on from 
statement to statement, no doubt 
can exist of what is meant. For 
“gave rise to it,’ we must read 
“out of which it is chemically 
combined ;” for “in the living 
matter” we must understand, in 
the form which is built up of pro- 
toplasm. Stated thus clearly and 
broadly, it is impossible to doubt 
that the writer confuses histology 
with physiology, and bases his 
logic on the negation of fact. 

Let us regard the subject from 
the purely scientific point of view. 
Let us lay aside any thought of 
religion, ignoring the certain testi- 
mony which is borne by philology 
as to the primeval belief of the 
ancestors of all the Aryan races in 
an invisible power; disregarding at 
once the faith of all preceding 
generations, and the instinctive 
conviction of nine hundred and 
ninety-nine thousandths of our 
contemporaries. Let us decline, 
with regard to this question alone, 
the historic method of investiga- 
tion as inappropriate. Let us 
admit that the consideration that 
morality, in the absence of any im- 
mortal individuality, sinks into a 
series of sentimental platitudes, of 
a feebleness entirely incompetent to 
control the passionate fierceness of 
the unfettered will, has no bearing 
on a question of zoology. Let us 
forget, or even share, the impatient 
and petulant terror with which 
even such men as Professor Tyn- 
dall meet any invitation to in- 
vestigate calmly certain asserted 
phenomena, no matter how vague 
and obscure, that men of equal 
standing with himself attribute to 
an immaterial, spiritual cause. Let 
the physiological question be exa- 
mined on its own merits alone. 

On this restricted ground we find 
it to be an undeniable fact that 








Life, whatever it be, so far from 
being explicable as a result of 
molecular action, is something that 
altogether dominates and modifies 
molecular action. It is not a force 
inherent in chemical elements ; for 
the chemical action of those ele- 
ments is altogether different when 
this central force is present and 
when it is absent. We find that 
the world of life consists of indivi- 
dual forms, each one of which is 
informed by, and built up around, 
a distinct, independent, automatic 
force ; under the influence of which 
alone the phenomena of plastic 
formation, of waste and nutrition, 
of motion, of sensation, and of in- 
telligence are manifested. Inor- 
ganic matter of certain descrip- 
tions, when brought within the 
range of this nutritive and plastic 
force, obeys laws to which it is not 
otherwise subject, and from the 
action of which it is immediately 
released by the cessation or depar- 
ture of the central individual force, 
on the occurrence of that phenome- 
non (which is producible at will) 
which we call death. To deny the 
existence of this species of indepen- 
dent force, is to contradict the 
simplest statements of physiologi- 
cal or of chemical truth. 

If life be spoken of as a function, 
it is a function of that which lives. 
This living something is not the 
body—for it can leave the body. 
Organic life may be spoken of as 
the function of the living, organised 
body; but the organising force is 
that which produces organic life. 
Phenomena of two distinct orders 
present themselves readily to our 
investigation. We can examine the 
properties of inorganic matter. We 
can examine the widely different 
behaviour of organised bodies 
during life. Is it @ priori so un- 
scientific to imagine that there may 
be phenomena of a third order not 
altogether beyond the investigation 
of science ?—that it may be possible. 
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by the adoption of an appropriate 
method, to know something of that 
invisible force which we call spirit ? 
At all events, it must be admitted 
that any language, still more any 
theory, which would refer the 
phenomena of life to a material 
origin, is not only unscientific, but 
misosophic. 

With the attainment of this con- 
viction, as a purely scientific deduc- 
tion from unquestionable data, the 
main interest of the battle that 
rages around the hypothesis of 
natural selection becomes dim and 
feeble. In presence of the great 
fact that the central forces of living 
forms are spiritual forces, the at- 
tempt to exalt molecular action into 
the source of life becomes as idle 
as it is unmeaning. There is no 
longer any inducement for the 
mind to arrive at the acceptance of 
the largest demand ever made on 
human credulity, the hypothesis of 
pangenesis. The question of genea- 
logical descent, incapable as it is of 
direct solution, shrinks to its 
natural dimensions among the 
curiosities of guesswork. The 
theory that the ever-present spiri- 
tual forces may be controlled and 
directed by some supreme spiritual 
force becomes not only the simplest, 
but to some extent the necessary, 
idea accepted by the mind. The 
endless contradictions resulting 
from any theory of chance drive 
the mind irresistibly to the accep- 
tance of the theory of order and of 
design. 

Failing, as it utterly does fail, to 
displace God by the unerring action 
of vagary, Mr. Darwin’s theory 
must take its place among its 
fellow-descendants of the system of 
Lamarck. That it will become, 
among those who have elaborated 
those wonderful historic and philo- 
sophical discoveries which would 
be admirable if only true, a halting 
place for a time, is highly probable. 
That it will share the fate of all 
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theories “ developed from the inner 
consciousness,” is no less so. The 
wonderful order, beauty, and har- 
mony of the kingdom of organic 
life is in no way more admirable 
than when we consider the interest 
with which any theory becomes 
invested which leads to the inti- 
mate study of nature, no matter with 
what purpose. In that Book none 
can read without profit. Mr. Dar- 
win’s teleiology shares the merit of 
the earlier form of the same 
doctrine, inasmuch as it tends to 
induce the student to inquire into 
the actual utility of every detail of 
organisation. But a theory which 
hangs upon an assumption that 
denies the existence of such a thing 
as type, and that utterly fails to 
account for, or almost to recognise, 
the difference between the great 
leading divisions of animal and of 
vegetable structure, which are those 
not of degree but of kind, can never 
be expected to serve any purpose 
but that of inducing a more careful 
study of detail. To that extent 
the works of Mr. Darwin will do 
good service to natural history. 

The importance of Mr. Darwin’s 
theory has been extraordinarily 
exaggerated. We do not mean 
alone its value, or utility in further- 
ing the progress of science, but its 
actual merit as an hypothesis, no 
matter whether true or false, in 
serving to co-ordinate a certain 
number of phenomena for the pur- 
pose of mutual illustration. If we 
analyse the theory to its elements, 
we find them to consist in two sepa- 
rate and unconnected hypotheses. 
The first of these is, that specific, 
generic, and tribal relationships 
represent actual degrees of con- 
sanguinity. The second is, that 
philosophy refuses to acknowledge 
the idea of design, of the adoption 
of type, or of the exertion of supe- 
rior directive power, as any way 
concerned in the production of 
biological forms. 
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As regards the first supposition, 
it has long been familiar to the 
philosophic naturalist. There is 
much which wmilitates in _ its 
favour. With regard to the 
smaller groups of living forms, 
as to which it is difficult to know 
whether to term them varieties, 
breeds, or species, it may almost be 
taken as an accepted fact. How 
far back the same rule may apply, 
is a question for the solution of 
which data are almost wanting. 
On this, the most philosophically 
interesting part of the subject, Mr. 
Darwin has thrown no light, 
having substituted for any scientific 
induction the mere assumption that 
the rule is universal. Even with 
this assumption we have no mind 
to quarrel,so long as it is regarded 
in its proper light, as a mere tenta- 
tive hypothesis. But when, as in 
the extravagant little volume of 
Fritz Miller, it is set forth as a 
scientific truth, it is liable to the 
gravest objection ; nor does it fail 
to land the credulous disciple in 
open absurdity. 

But it is the second and entirely 
gratuitous portion of the theory 
(which is also that which has 
chiefly attracted the attention of 
the uninstructed, no less than of 
the instructed, reader of the works 
of Mr. Darwin and his supporters) 
that surrounds the results of the 
former hypothesis with insuperable 
difficulties. Vagary, according to 
this view, is the efficient cause of 
Form. Design is excluded. The 
casual caprice which induced an 
ancient crab to leave the water, in 
order probably to ascertain what 
dry land was like, became heredi- 
tary. The hereditary taste thus 
formed modified in course of time 
the breathing organs of this par- 
ticular family of crabs, until the 
original habit was entirely changed; 
and different crabs, at very diffe- 
rent pe rods of their existence as a 
race, having experienced this philo- 
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sophic whim, have founded the 
very differently organised families 
of air-breathing crabs which are 
known to exist on our planet. 

May be so. But we have only 
Mr. Darwin’s word for it. It may 
be a very ingenious guess ; but it 
is only a guess. No shadow of a 
proof, or even of a reason, has been 
adduced to support it. Of the two 
theories, therefore, the simpler and 
the more satisfactory would seem 
to us to be that, in the perfect order 
of nature, the existence of air- 
breathing species among tribes 
chiefly aquatic was a harmonious 
portion of the entire system, and 
an instance of the admirable variety 
with which the same type is 
wrought out under different varia- 
tions. The land-crabs, the air- 
breathing Mollusca, the Cetacea, 
and similar examples are compar- 
able, in our view, to the variations 
which a great musician will weave 
upona noble theme. According to 
Mr. Darwin they are but a series of 
cries of distress. The two views 
being alike hypothetical, we prefer 
our own. 

But this set resolve to hunt God 
out of the world, and to substitute 
the plastic power of persistent 
whim for the wise design of a 
Supreme Architect, lead to con- 
sequences which partake of the 
nature of a reductio ad absurdum. 
Not the least striking of them is 
the assertion that all forms of ver- 
tebrated life have descended from 
a single ancestral pair. Whether 
that pair were lancelets or trunk 
fish is as yet doubtful. But the 
entire failure of all the descendants 
of all the contemporaries of these 
venerable patriarchs—a failure oc- 
curring over and over again at each 
new division of genus or tribe, is 
a catastrophe without parallel even 
in imagination. In order to trace 
all varieties of form to the action 
of the power of variability, Mr. 
Darwin has been obliged to borrow 
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from the very straitest sect of the 
orthodox opponents, at whom Fritz 
Miiller so condescendingly sneers, a 
theory of unity of origin which no 
previous writer has so remorse- 
lessly ridden to death. 

Again, in opposing that teleio- 
logy which, after all, is but an 
assumption that, in the execution 
of a design which is, manifestly, 
perfect in so many particulars, the 
portions which we do not as yet 
understand are most likely to be 
also well adapted to serve definite 
purpose, Mr. Darwin is driven to 
rely on a teleiology which is far 
less elastic. A naturalist who 
believes that there is such a thing 
as type, or design, or scheme, in 
creation (using the term merely as 
a collective name) is not troubled, 
for instance, by the existence of 
the mammary glands in male 
animals. He sees in it an instance of 
the presence of the general design, 
although there is no direct utility 
to the male animal himself in that 
particular detail. But the believers 
in natural selection are bound to 
account for the fact by the positive 
utility of those glands to the male 
animal or his male progenitors. We 
take merely, out of thousands of 
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such cases, an instance familiar 
to every one. Under the weight 
of such a self-imposed task 
what system will not hopelessly 
founder ? 

For these reasons we hold that 
the service which Mr. Darwin, in 
common with all enthusiastic na- 
turalists, might well have rendered 
to the cause of science and to the 
progress of mankind, by directing 
attention to what, with his per- 
mission, we will still make bold to 
call the wonderful works of God, 
is reduced to a minimum by the 
action of a powerful bias towards 
a materialistic hypothesis which is 
as barren as it is gratuitous. 
Science tells us that the origin, the 
force, and the centres of life are 
something perfectly distinct from 
the properties of matter. In the 
endeavour, therefore, to explain the 
phenomena of life by material 
causes alone, failure must always 
ensue. How hard is it for the 
human intelligence, even under the 
most favourable circumstances, to 
seek truth for itself alone, and in 
accordance with true scientific 
method! How infinite is that cre- 
dulity which prides itself on the 
mockery of faith ! 
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AGITATION IN IRELAND FROM A LANDLORD’S 
POINT OF VIEW. 


Tue events of the last few months 
have again succeeded in attracting 
public attention in a marked 
degree towards Ireland. It is to 
be feared that to most Englishmen 
that country is a painful subject, 
and one which is apt to be viewed 
from an extreme stand point, 
according to the political bias of 
the spectator’s mind. Sweeping 
condemnation of one class or 
another may alternate with a not 
unnatural wish that the island 
itself could be quietly transferred 
to the most remote and inaccessible 
portion of the globe. Still, as its 
existence and consequent embar- 
rdssments cannot be so summarily 
disposed of, I venture to offer a 
few remarks upon certain points 
that have been somewhat over- 
looked. I feel the less reluctance 
in entering upon the subject on 
account of the numerous speeches 
and articles in magazines, which 
have been put prominently for- 
ward, having been for the most 
part directed from the same quar- 
ter, and aimed at the same mark. 
Even the Times has lately added 
its voice to the choir that have been 
so loudly charging the landlords of 
Ireland with wilful neglect or cul- 
pable mismanagement of their pro. 
perty. The unanimity of the 
attacks upon the present unhappy 
proprietors in Ireland might also, 
if left unnoticed, help to produce 
an erroneous impression upon im- 
partial observers, who might per- 
chance recollect that unity and 
concord have not hitherto been 





strongly characteristic of the Irish 
Nationalist party. If the remarks 
I now propose to advance from a 
landlord’s point of view should in 
any way help to show forth some 
of the numerous difficulties (and 
dangers) that are so widely scat- 
tered in the paths of the landlords 
in Ireland, my object will have 
been fully attained. 

The agitation that was carried on 
so actively during the past season, 
and which still flickers up in places 
with a spasmodic flame, may per- 
haps have served one good purpose, 
though one little intended by its 
promoters. It must have shown 
how extreme and impossible were 
the demands of those who con- 
ducted it, and how vague and 
illogical were the purposes aimed 
at. It must have occurred to those 
who watched its progress that the 
resolutions usually passed at the 
various land meetings were of a 
truly Hibernian, and therefore con- 
tradictory nature. They were 
generally of two classes, those 
directed against the State, and 
those directed against the land- 
lords. The English Government 
was first denounced as wholly in- 
capable to manage Irish affairs at 
all; it was then widely appealed to 
to save the greater part of the 
population who must perish without 
its aid. The landlords were to be 
exterminated morally, and often 
physically; their generosity was 
then implored to save their tra- 
ducers from ruin. Amongst the 
merits of this agitation the pro- 
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moters claimed for it that it had 
“checked every disposition to 
violence,” and that ‘“ outrages had 
been fewer than could have been 
expected.” It is scarcely to be 
supposed that Englishmen who 
have kept themselves informed of 
the state of affairs in parts of the 
west, and which for some time 
almost amounted to an insurrec- 
tion, should be found to endorse this 
view. The increased forces of 
military and police, and the iron 
police barracks hastily erected in 
many places, and the organised 
resistance and outrages offered to 
men employed in their duty of 
enforcing the law, tell a different 
tale. The charges of the judges at 
the recent spring assizes in almost 
every county that has been the 
scene of frequent land meetings, 
would alone clearly prove the effect 
that the agitation has produced 
on the general peace of the 
country. When, moreover, the 
outrages that were committed are 
found to be chiefly confined to those 
counties that were the scenes of 
numerous land meetings, and to 
diminish or increase in number in 
proportion to the area embraced by 
the agitation, few will be content 
to accept Mr. O’Connor Power's 
recent statement that the tendency 
of the agitation had been “to 
check every disposition to violence.” 

The charges brought against 
Irish landlords are almost too 
numerous to recapitulate. Want 
of capital, want of enterprise, ex- 
tortion, undue interference with 
their tenants, eviction, absenteeism, 
form the general refrain of the 
chorus of denunciation. ‘There 
was at one time a danger that 
judgment might have been given 
by default against the Irish land- 
lords as a class. Few came for- 
ward publicly to rebut any charges 
brought against their order, and, 
whether from contempt of their 
adversaries or from reluctance to 
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put themselves forward in their own 
defence, their voices were seldom 
heard. 

When Mr. Parnell’s campaign in 
America began this want was toa 
certain extent remedied, and in the 
New York Herald appeared a most 
able and comprehensive letter from 
Mr. A. Kavanagh, M.P., dealing 
fully with the various charges that 
the land agitators were trying to 
establish. This was quickly fol- 
lowed by others, amongst them one 
by Lord Dunraven, and the effect 
was at once apparent by a change 
in Mr. Parnell’s tactics. These 
letters have been further followed 
by an able defence and contradic- 
tion of the charges brought by Mr. 
O’Connor Power, which was written 
by the Knight of Kerry in the March 
number of the Nineteenth Century. 
A still more unanimous and better 
organised plan of defence was, 
however, thought necessary, and a 
committee of the majority of the 
chief owners of land in Ireland 
was formed for the purpose of col- 
lecting full information to show 
their habitual dealings with their 
tenants. The evidence that this 
committee can produce will pro- 
bably be brought before the Royal 
Commissioners on agricultural dis- 
tress when they hold inquiries into 
questions relating to agriculture in 
Ireland. That this evidence will 
prove a complete and thorough 
answer to the charges recklessly 
brought against Irish proprietors, 
nobody who has any real knowledge 
of the management of Irish estates 
can doubt. It is not unreasonable, 
therefore, to ask Englishmen in 
general to suspend their judgment, 
and to accept with the greatest 
reserve all statements made by the 
anti-landlord party until the whole 
case, charge, and refutation, is 
before their eves. The subject 
thus opened up is a comprehensive 
one, and the evidence to be adduced 
almost inexhaustible. If I may be 











allowed to touch lightly upon some 
of the points contained in it, it 
must be to endeavour to show, 
however imperfectly, some of the 
difficulties to be encountered in 
Ireland alone, by one who, as an 
improver, wishes to develope his 
estate to its fullest extent. 
Amongst the many causes which 
hamper and embarrass an Irish 
proprietor, none is perhaps more 
fertile in mischievous results than 
the doctrine repeatedly instilled 
into the people, that all their 
ills are directly to be traced 
to the system of land tenure 
imposed by conquest. By this 
teaching they are led to infer that 
in the “ good old times” the state 
of the tillers of the soil in Ireland 
was far happier and better than it 
now is. Therefore, it is argued, if 
you get rid of the owners that con- 
quest introduced and maintained, 
the people will revert to their 
former happy condition. What 
condition that was can be dis- 
covered by even a very few refer- 
ences to authentic history. Few 
real well-wishers of the country 
could desire its revival, or main- 
tain that the nation has fallen 
into a state of starvation and 
misery. In the annals of Ireland, 
as it was before the English inva- 
sion, there is. little to be found 
descriptive of the social and 
domestic habits of the people. No 
evidence of national union or 
national strength can be discovered, 
while proofs of intestine broils, 
battles, and feuds are patent in 
every page. “The ancient condi- 
tion of the common people of Ire- 
land,” says Sir James Ware, “ was 
very little different from slavery.” 
“We must give little credit to 
the fanciful pictures of prosperity 
and happiness in that period of 
aboriginal independence which the 
Irish, in their discontent with later 
times, have been apt to draw. We 
find by their annals that, out of 
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200 ancient kings, of whom some 
brief memorials are recorded, not 
more than thirty came to a natural 
death. While, for the later period, 
the oppression of the Irish chief- 
tains is the constant theme of 
history. Their exactions kept the 
peasants in hopeless poverty, their 
tyranny in perpetual fear. ‘The 
perpetual warfare of these petty 
chieftains had given rise to the 
employment of mercenary troops, 
partly natives, partly from Scot- 
land, known by the uncouth name 
of Kerns and Gallowglasses, who 
proved the scourge of Ireland 
down to its subjection by Eliza- 
beth.” (Hallam Const. Hist. of 
England, vol. iii., ch. xviii.) 

Three centuries ago Ireland was 
covered with forests, bogs, and 
morasses. It had not been re- 
claimed from that condition by the 
cattle farmers, who lived and slept 
with their cows and pigs in dark 
and noisome dens ; whose na- 
tionality demanded desolate tracts 
of pasture land for their cattle to 
the exclusion of civilised men. 
Partiality to cattle and a pastoral 
life was one of their characteristics. 
Hence, what Spenser observed of 
them in the sixteenth century 
“that neither landlords would 
give, nor tenants take land for any 
greater term than from year to 
year or at will.” Hence we infer 
one of their habits, viz., “‘ the land- 
lords there used most shamefully 
racke their tenants, exacting of them 
what he pleaseth.” (View of State 
of Treland.) 

These exactions were counte- 
nanced, not by English Govern- 
ment or English laws, but formed 
a part of ancient Irish dealings of 
landlords with their tenants, and 
were protected by native Irish laws 
until restrained by a statute in the 
10 & 11 Charles 1, c. 16, entitled 
“An Act for the Suppression of 
Cosherers and Wanderers.” “These 
practices had been borrowed from 
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those native chieftains, whom our 
modern Hibernians sometimes hold 
forth as the paternal benefactors of 
their country.” (Hallam Const. 
Hist. ch. xviii.) 

Again, Mr. Froude says 
Irish, when the Normans took 
charge of them, were scarcely 
better than a mob of armed savages. 
They had no settled industry and 
no settled habitations, and scarcely 
a conception of property. The 
poor spirited and the weak were 
told off for such wretched tillage 
as could not be dispensed with. 
The only occupation considered 
honourable was fighting and 
plunder, and each tribe roamed 
within its own limits, supported 
either by the pillage of its neigh- 
bours or the wild cattle. Their 
chief characteristies were treachery, 
thirst for blood, and inveterate 
detestation of order and rule. To 
such a people, needing bit and 
bridle, liberty was only mischievous, 
and the Normans came to take 
direction of them.” (Froude’s 
English in Ireland, vol. I., ch. 1.) 

Macaulay, speaking of Ireland in 
1686, says: “ The English settlers 
seem to have been, in knowledge, 
energy, and perseverance, rather 
above than below the average level 
of the population of the mother 
country. Theaboriginal peasantry, 
on the contrary, were in an al- 


“The 


most savage state. They never 
worked till they felt the sting 
of hunger. They were content 


with accommodation inferior to 
that which, in happier countries, 
was provided for domestic cattle. 
Already the potato, a root which 
can be cultivated with scarcely any 
art, industry, or capital, and which 
cannot be long stored, had become 
the food of the common people.” 
(Hist. of England, vol. ii., ch. 6.) 
Swift, again, at a later period, 
reciting the wishes of the nation, 
says, “ That some effectual methods 
may be’ taken to civilise the poorer 
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sort of our natives in all those 
parts of this kingdom, where the 
Trish abound, by introducing 
among them our language and 
customs, for want of which they 
live in the utmost ignorance, bar- 
barity, and poverty, giving them- 
selves wholly up to idleness, nasti- 
ness, and thievery, to the very 
great and just reproach of too 
many landlords.” (Letter VIL, 
Draper’s Letters.) 

Volumes of similar extracts 
throwing light on “Irish Ideas” 
when carried out unhindered, could 
easily be collected. Those who 
study them can scarcely fail to 
perceive that many of the charac- 
teristics that tended to produce 
and encourage this state of things 
still exist. The Irish are, above 
almost all other people, attached 
and blindly devoted to old customs 
and traditions. Unable to dis- 
criminate between facts and false- 
hoods, they are ever ready to listen 
to those who represent to them 
their present condition as intoler- 
able. Taught to regard all the 
owners of land in the country as 
aliens and oppressors, it follows 
that they must regard all the in- 
cidents of that ownership with 
suspicion and dislike. All improve- 
ment and all change must be based 
on harshness or oppression. It is 
this utter want of judgment that 
produces such a fruitful crop of 
agitators upon Irish soil. It is 
everlasting agitation that tends to 
prevent the people striving with 
industry and energy to attain real 
and practical good. This is also 
of no modern origin. We find 
that Swift complained of the evil 
done by political agitation. “ Few 
politicians, with all their schemes, 
are half so useful members of 
a commonwealth as an_ honest 
farmer, who by skilfully draining, 
fencing, manuring, and planting, 
hath increased the value of a piece 
of land, and thereby done a per- 
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petual service to his country, which 
it is a great controversy whether 
any of the former ever did since 
the creation of the world; but no 
controversy at all that ninety-nine 
in one hundred have done abun- 
dance of mischief.” (Letter VII.) 
Incessant agitation from that day 
to this has been a prominent 
feature in Irish affairs. It is not 
to be wondered at that in a country 
liable to this disease few should 
be found willing to invest their 
capital, to promote manufactures, 
or to embark in any enterprise. 
That great material progress 
should have still been effected in 
spite of the insecurity of life and 
property, caused by these perpetual 
eruptions of discontent, is perhaps 
one of the few hopeful signs of 
future advancement. The chief 
material evils of Ireland, want of 
capital and want of a wealthy 
middle class engaged in trade and 
manufacture, such as England 
possesses, are clearly to be traced 
to the general insecurity conse- 
quent on this never ending agita- 
tion. That the elements of pro- 
sperity are not wanting is evident. 
The country possesses harbours, 
and water power in abundance, 
countless wealth might be earned 
from its fisheries, minerals are not 
wanting, and in few countries in 
Europe is a greater supply of 
labour to be found. Still an ex- 
cessive population is reduced to 
support itself exclusively by agri- 
culture, and that of a most back- 
ward style. Even a partial failure 
of the crops is found to produce 
periodical famines. Clearly since 
a field for industry exists there 
must be something in the character 
and habits of the people to prevent 
them availing themselves of it. 
On examination we may see that 
ignorance and indolence are marked 
characteristics of the inhabitants. 
One who cannot be accused of 
ignorance of his countrymen was 
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fully aware of this. Bishop Doyle 
(Pastoral Letter on Tithes, 1832) 
was found to upbraid them : “ Your 
situation never can or will improve 
until unceasing industry suceeed to 
idleness; until obedience to the 
laws and self-respect become the 
character of the Irish people. All 
the laws that ever were enacted 
would not render an idle or a 
vicious people rich or happy. And if 
men become sober and industrious, 
abstaining from evil and doing 
good, such a people without almost 
any aid from law or government 
would enjoy comfort and happi- 
ness.” This letter, written nearly 
fifty years ago, might well be com- 
mended to the notice of those who 
deduce all the evils and poverty of 
the present day from an oppressive 
system of land tenure. That the 
small farmers of Ireland are as a 
rule ignorant of their business, can 
be seen fully shown by the evidence 
of Professor Baldwin in his Book 
of Small Farm Management. This 
book was written for and specially 
addressed to the very class now 
suffering most from the losses of 
last season. All through this 
book he endeavours to point out 
the losses annually incurred by 
most Irish farmers through igno- 
rance or carelessness, and the 
manner in which they are to be 
remedied. His description of the 
manure used by them is instructive: 
(P. 8.) 

Again, with regard to sheep, 
p- 164: “ We know excellent sheep 
pasture, the letting value of which 
would be 27s. 6d. an acre, the 
occupiers of which are satisfied if 
they keep three sheep and their 
lambs to the acre.” The low price 
of Irish butter is now frequently 
put forward as a claim for reduc- 
tionof rent. We find this price ac- 
counted for by Professor Sheldon, 
in a lecture lately delivered at the 
Royal Dublin Society’s House, 
when he showed that, “by greater 
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care and skill in management, this 
butter (now worth ls. per pound) 
could be made worth 2d. per pound 
more. The farmers of the Cork 
district alorie would thus pocket 
annually 233,000. more than they 
do, and the farmers of the whole 
of Ireland would be benefited to 
the extent of upwards of 1,000,0001. 
a year.” Mr. Baldwin, in the same 
work before alluded to, corroborates 
this, and says (p. 143): “ We are 
quite safe in saying that if the 
dairy were well managed it would 
increase the average value of the 
butter produced at least 1l. a cwt., 
and add to the wealth of the 
country at least 1,000,000/. a year. 
In this country the milk is fre- 
quently kept ina bedroom, or some 
other apartment equally unsuited 
to the purpose. When we bear in 
mind the state of the apartments 
in which milk, cream, and butter 
are kept by the small farmers of 
this country, we need not be sur- 
prised at the enormous quantity 
of inferior butter produced.” 
Again (p. 139): “ There are nearly 
1,000,000 of milch cows in the pos- 
session of small farmers.” By 
proper management he estimates 
an increase on the produce of these 
cows on the small holdings of Ire- 
land of not less than 2,000,000 
sterling. The careless and slovenly 
tillage usually practised were lately 
pointed out by the Knight of Kerry 
in his address to his Valencia 
tenantry, who demanded an abate- 
ment of rent: ‘“ You should also 
ask yourselves if you had it in 
your power at any time to obtain a 
substantial abatement without any 
appeal to your landlord, if you had 
chosen to devote a reasonable time 
and effort to the destruction of 
weeds. It is not too much to say, 
that we frequently see one-third or 
more of the produce of a field con- 
sisting exclusively of weeds, and 
you are bound to remember that 
in such case you are paying one- 
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third of your rent, one-third of 
— taxes, and one-third of your 
abour for weeds and nothing else.” 

When we consider these descrip- 
tions of the management on the 
average Irish farm, and recollect 
that out of the whole number of 
farms in Ireland (about 586,000) 
304,628 are of from five to thirty 
acres, and held by men to whom 
these descriptions might apply, we 
can easily perceive at what a dis- 
advantage the Irish owner is placed 
in respect of the men he has to 
deal with. The English public © 
seem to believe that it is the fault 
of an Irish landlord that the 
tenants and cottiers on his estate 
are not as comfortable as the 
farmers and labourers on an estate 
in England or Scotland. They 
forget the capital of the English 
or Scotch farmer, and the skill, 
and industry, and submission to 
law both of farmers and labourers, 
all of which are so signally wanting 
in Ireland. Take away these ele- 
ments of comfort, abolish the 
thriving towns, and distribute an 
excessive population over country 
districts, deprive them of diligence 
and skill, incite them to perpetual 
disturbance, and then see what an 
English landlord can do for them. 
With an estate sub-divided into 
farms, not only minute but often 
scattered about like squares on a 
chessboard, what must be his most 
necessary step to improve the con- 
dition of his tenants? Surely he 
must eject and consolidate. Yet 
for adopting this course he is de- 
nounced by the agitator as an ex- 
terminator, he is dogged by the 
Ribbonmen, cursed by the priest, 
and mulcted in compensation by a 
land Act. If he leave his tenants 
alone he is accused of being list- 
less, wanting enterprise, and re- 
sponsible for the miseries of his 
tenants. Execrated for harshness 
if he be vigilant, for neglect and 
carelessness if he be lenient, the 
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position of an Irish landlord is 
indeed an enviable one. An Irish 
agent once said, when enumerating 
the difficulties of managing an 
estate, “there is one thing you 
must not do; you must not be what 
is called an improving landlord, 
you must not throw farms to- 
gether, you must not add to your 
demesne, in short you must not 
diminish the number or the extent 
of the holdings on your estate.” 
An English liberal, the late Mr. 
Senior, after some experience of 
Ireland, and its ways and ideas 
regarding the management of land, 
thus expressed his opinion: 
“There are three ways of dealing 
with land in Ireland. One is the 
laisser-aller system, to take the 
old rents, submit to the old arrears, 
and leave the tenants to them- 
selves. It ruins the property, and 
it degrades the people, but it is 
the only popular one. Another is 
to exact as high rents as you can, 
and to require them to be punc- 
tually paid, but subject thereto to 
let the people treat the land as 
they like. This conduct is not 
popular, but it is tolerated. The 
third course is, to stimulate the 
tenants by exacting the full value 
of the land, but to return to the 
land a large part of those rents in 
the form of road making, drain- 
age, lime burning, consolidation of 
farms, building houses, and the 
introduction of good breeding 
stock—in short to be an improver. 
This is not tolerated.” (Journals, 
&c., relating to Ireland, vol. 2, 
1868.) 

Yet from tenants such as this, 
averse to all improvement, we 
are told by “their friends” that 
wonders are to be expected if they 
only had security for their im- 
provements. What these im- 
provements are likely to be, those 
brought into daily contact with 
Irish peasants, are too painfully 
aware. We are told that on Eng- 
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lish estates all the improvements 
are done by the landlord, whereas 
in Ireland they are the work of 
the tenant. It is no doubt true 
that on many estates tenants have 
built houses and offices—such as 
they are—though usually (before 
the Land Act almost invariably) 
assisted by the landlord by aid in 
the shape of slates, timber, or 
allowances. 

A moment’s consideration would 
prove how impossible it would be 
under existing circumstances for a 
landlord to do much more. On an 
English estate, on an average, the 
farms would be probably of not 
less extent than 200 acres; on an 
Irish estate they are too often 
of less than twenty. So that, 
where in one country one farm- 
house and offices, together with a 
labourers’ cottage or two, would 
suffice ; in the other ten farm houses 
and offices would be required. It 
is clear that to build and maintain 
all these small farms in a satis- 
factory state little short of the fee 
simple value of the land would be 
required. The want of security 
for improvements can however no 
longer truthfully be urged as, by 
the Land Act of 1870, full com- 
pensation for his improvements 
can be awarded to an outgoing 
tenant. So far from being in an 
inferior position, in this respect the 
Irish tenant is at an advantage 
compared with the Englishman. 
Nor are his legal advantages con- 
fined to this alone. In England 
the tenant pays the whole poor- 
rate. In Ireland he pays only half. 
In the case of tenancies created 
since the Land Act, he possesses 
the same advantage with regard to 
the county or grand jury cess. 
Preservation of game is often 
alleged as a grievance by an 
English farmer. In Ireland game 
is comparatively scarce, and it is 
not long since a measure for the 
preservation of hares was intro- 
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duced, which were becoming nearly 
extinct in some districts. More- 
over the tenant possesses a con- 
current right with the landlord to 
kill game in Ireland, unless the 
sole right has been specially re- 
served to the owner by deed or 
lease. It certainly appears that in 
some respects the Irish tenant is 
exceptionably favoured in com- 
parison with his brother in England! 
Eviction is another well worn cry. 
It is greatly to be desired that an 
accurate return could be obtained 
of the number of actual evictions 
carried out in Ireland during the 
last ten years. Such a return, if 
properly prepared to show the 
cause of eviction in each case, 
whether for non-payment of rent, 
subdivision, or other valid reason 
would, there can be little doubt, 
show that cases of capricious evic- 
tions are extremely rare. It would 
be also interesting to know in how 
many cases evictions are carried 
out, not by landlords, but by 
tradesmen or money lenders who 
have obtained power over the 
tenant. Even if a landlord now 
wished to evict a tenant without 
substantial cause, the desire is too 
costly to be carried into effect, and 
the compensation might in many 
cases exceed one-third of the fee 
simple value of the holding. Nor 
can it be truthfully said that land 
in Ireland, as a rule, is too highly 
rented—on many estates rents have 
been rarely raised for thirty or 
forty years. The poor law valua- 
. tion, which at anti-rent meetings 
is invariably held to be the highest 
rent that a tenant ought to pay, all 
contracts to the contrary notwith- 
standing, was never intended to be 
any criterion of the letting value 
of the land. It was made solely 
as a basis for taxation, and about 
25 per cent. below the fair letting 
value at that time. It was, more- 
over, based on a scale of prices 
of agricultural produce far lower 
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than those which now prevail. As 
a positive proof of this we find in 
the valuation reports, published in 
1844, that Sir R. Griffith states in 
the “outline of system of valua- 
tion,” issued from the Valuation 
Office in 1844. “In regard to the 
difference between the valuations 
of land adopted by me under the 
Act and the actual letting value, I 
have to observe that our valuation 
is generally about 25 per cent, 
under the full or high rent value, 
but very near that of many of 
the principal landed proprietors 
of the country. To bring it 
to a rent value, if one-third 
be added, the result will give 
very nearly the full rent value 
of the land under ordinary proprie- 
tors.” Since the prices of agricul- 
tural produce are now from 20 to 
50 per cent. at least higher than 
they were at the time this valuation 
was made, the absurdity of claim- 
ing abatements on all land let at 
rents exceeding that valuation is 
too apparent. If further proof 
however were wanting, the evidence 
of Mr. Lecky can show that “land 
in Ireland as a matter of fact has 
never generally been let at the 
extreme competitive price. Of this 
fact the great place which the 
middle men occupy in Irish agra- 
rian history is a decisive proof. 
The land was chiefly let at mode- 
rate rents on long leases. The 
tenant usually sublet his tenancy, 
the sub-tenant usually took a 
similar course, and the same 
process continued till there were 
often four or five persons between 
the landlord and the cultivator of 
the soil. The peasants, accustomed 
to the lowest standard of comfort 
and encouraged by their priests to 
marry early, multiplied recklessly. 
Many landlords bound by their 
leases were unable to interfere 
with the process of division, while 
others acquiesced in it through 
laxity of temper or dread of un- 
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popularity.” (Leaders of Irish 
opinion, Daniel O’Connell.) So 
far, therefore, from the custom of 
rack-renting forming a tangible 
ground of complaint against the 
Irish land owner, it would seem 
that he has rather erred on the 
side of over indulgence. The effect 
of this has been to facilitate sub- 
division and consequent over-popu- 
lation, the results of which have 
been unfortunately but too well 
known. Want of capital or enter- 
prise cannot fairly be charged 
against Irish land owners. Immense 
sums have been borrowed from the 
Board of Works and spent in im- 
provement of estates, besides much 
more drawn from private resources. 
It must also be borne in mind that 
(according to the evidence of Mr. 
Nassau Senior) most of this money 
has been laid out in improvements, 
not, as in England, with the cordial 
co-operation of the tenants, but in 
spite of their opposition and dis- 
like. Absenteeism forms another 
frequent and in some instances un- 
fortunately a just ground of 
reproach. Still in this quarter 
until lately there was a ray of hope. 
It can be found, on reference to 
Arthur Young, that a long though 
incomplete list is furnished by him 
of the names and rentals of the 
chief absentees at that time. Out 
of the sixty-eight names at the 
head of the list with rentals of 
40001. a year and upwards, we find 
that the representatives of thirty- 
four with a gross rental of 293,000I. 
are now well known to be constant 
or frequent residents. Many of 
these have built residences, and the 
great majority are now known to 
be amongst the best and most im- 
proving of Irish landlords. Of the 
remainder of those returned as 
absentees, in several instances the 
estates have been sold, and it is to 
be presumed that at least a portion 
has gone to residents. Many of 
the remainder I am unable to trace. 
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It is idle, however, to expect 
further improvement in this respect 
while hatred and violence towards 
their landlords are inculcated as 
the primary duties of the patriotic 
tenant ; and while cries of “lead” 
“lots of lead,” “shoot them,” are 
the echoes in response to incendiary 
platform orators. The foregoing 
are some of the chief charges 
usually reiterated with slight varia- 
tions against the mass of Irish 
landlords, and fully expatiated 
upon by the nationalists during an 
electoral campaign. The remedies 
suggested seem to be broadly 
reduced to two,—reclamation of 
waste lands by the State, to be 
parcelled out to small occupiers, 
and the substitution of peasant 
proprietors for the present owners. 
The former subject has been often 
treated of and by innumerable 
writers,from Mr.Milland Mr.Thorn- 
ton down to Mr. O’Connor Power. 
Few, however, seemed to consider 
how small a proportion of the 
2,000,000 acres of waste, bog, moor, 
and mountain could be really 
reclaimed and cultivated at a profit. 
The great expense of reclamation, 
even assuming that the purchase 
from the present owners would cost 
but little, added to the cost of 
building farm houses and offices, 
and of starting the tenant pro- 
prietors to be settled there with 
seed, implements, stock, &c., would 
be found to be a costly philan- 
thropic experiment. It is, more- 
over, entirely a mistake to class the 
bogs as waste land. The turf 
produced on them is most valuable 
and necessary for fuel, and the 
threatened scarcity of that turf, 
owing to the wet summer, formed 
during part of the autumn a very 
grave cause of anxiety. 

The latter remedy of a peasant 
proprietary seems, however, to be 
the most generally popular, pro- 
bably because it seems to be the 
most difficult to realise. Few 
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popular orators have as yet en- 
deavoured to prove why a man, 
having failed as a tenant, should 
succeed as a landlord. Nor is it 
clearer why,.after having found it 
inconvenient to fulfil former en- 
gagements, he should be ready and 
willing to pay the interest on his 
purchase money to the State. The 
subject is one which can hardly be 
meant for serious discussion. The 
experiment of peasant proprietors, 
moreover, is one not totally untried 
in this country. The condition of 
the peasant proprietors in the parish 
of Templecune in Donegal was not 
long since noticed by a writer in 
the Edinburgh Review, and the 
Commons of Ardfert have been 
lately commented on by the Knight 
of Kerry. That the state of the 
small farmers in the poorer dis- 
tricts in Ireland generally would be 
one bit better if they were the 
actual owners of their patches of 
land, nobody can really profess to 
believe. 

Yet it is precisely from these 
districts that the cry is loudest for 
relief and for peasant proprietors. 
In one of his appeals for aid, 
Mr. Mitchell Henry put promi- 
nently forward asa plea, “‘ We have 
no landlords in Connemara.” 
What a mockery of Irish ideas to 
find the absence of landlords 
pleaded as a reason for assistance, 
while their existence is equally 
asserted to be a cause of destitu- 
tion ! 

But if proof were wanting as 
to the absurdity of this cry for 
peasant proprietors, it is to be 
found in a remarkable document 
lately issued. The people of 
Liverpool resolved, before distri- 
buting the funds they had collected 
er subscribing more, to obtain 
testimony as to the state of the 
country from persons upon whom 
they could rely. They accordingly 
appointed a deputation, of whom 
the Rev. Father Nugent was one, 
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to come overandexamine. In their 
report as to the condition of 
Donegal and the north-western 
districts, they attribute the misery 
of the people to the excessive 
population which has to be sup- 
ported upon wretched holdings of 
from three to five acres. They 
observe, “It is all very well for 
agitators to abuse landlords and 
land laws, but if the land were 
given to the people for nothing, 
they would be in a worse plight 
ere long, because the check on 
the sub-division of their holdings 
which the landlords now exercise 
would be withdrawn. In many of 
the poor districts a man, when 
asked how much land he holds, 
says 21. 10s. or 3l. worth. How 
much further from the brink of 
starvation would the abolition of 
the rent place him?” That is a 
pointed and practical question for 
the advocates of small holdings to 
answer. The true remedy for the 
evils which the deputation saw is 
also clearly stated. ‘‘ The founda- 
tion of any improvement in the 
condition of such a _ popula- 
tion lies in emigration, which 
would benefit those who left 
the country and those who re- 
mained.” From this source alone 
can we hope for any real improve- 
ment. If the number of farms in 
the country can be reduced so as to 
afford to those who remain suffi- 
cient land to maintain themselves 
and their families in comfort, then 
the time for the establishment of 
peasant proprietors will be near at 
hand. But attempts to “root” in 
their holdings a class of occupiers, 
such as the Liverpool committee 
describe, can only serve to perpe- 
tuate miseryand poverty. It seems 
strange that nobody has yet been 
found to propose a scheme of 
emigration assisted by Govern- 
ment. It could not require any 
very great amount of legislative 
ability to frame a measure which 
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would enable boards of guardians 
to offer assistance towards emigra- 
tion to many of the applicants for 
relief in distressed districts. Com- 
bined with the advantages already 
offered by the Canadian and one 
or or two other Colonial Govern- 
ments, in the shape of assisted 
passages and free grants of land, 
many might thus be induced to 
avail themselves of the opening 
afforded to them. 

Much misconception prevails in 
Ireland as to the prospects opened 
to an emigrant, and this coupled to 
the tenacity with which an Irish 
cottier or small farmer clings to 
his native soil, does much to hinder 
many from leaving the country. 
It is not too late to hope that the 
coming summer may find numbers, 
who are now in the depth of hope- 
less poverty, induced to emigrate. 
The recurrence of another bad 
season would produce a state of 
destitution too frightful to con- 
template. 

But perhaps the most serious 
evil that could be inflicted on 
Ireland would be a measure that 
would help to withdraw her more 
wealthy and intelligent classes from 
the island. It is characteristic of 
the country that while absentees 
are denounced, and rightly so, 
measures that must tend to increase 
absenteeism are loudly demanded. 
Those districts in Ireland most 
notorious for the want of resident 
owners are precisely those where 
want, outrage, and ignorance are 
most prevalent. What is really 
wanted is not an increased number 
of small farmers or starving cot- 
tiers, but a greater number of 
persons of education and property 
resident in the country. Men of 
that class not afraid of unpopu- 
larity and able to be good jurors, 
poor law guardians, and magis- 
trates, are urgently required. How 
a body of peasant proprietors, 
isolated and unaided by advice, 
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example, or assistance, are to be 
elevated to that station is a pro- 
blem hitherto unsolved. It is 
highly probable if a measure that 
would enable the present owners to 
part with their property on fair 
terms could be devised, that it 
would be eagerly taken advantage 
of. In certain districts the country 
would be left almost entirely to 
the newly created peasant proprie- 
tor. He would be at once grand 
juror, magistrate, rate collector, 
poor law guardian, and sheriff. The 
priest would in many instances be 
the only person in the parish with 
any education. It would be hard 
to find a medical man to undertake 
the care of some districts where 
there would be no hope of private 
practice. One person certainly 
might remain. The local money 
lender’s trade would flourish, and 
he would soon obtain complete 
command over the district. ore- 
closing of mortgages and evictions 
would again soon result. 

A very slight encouragement to 
present owners to get rid of their 
estates might have the effect of 
producing a general exodus of the 
intelligence of a whole county. 
There is little attraction in Ireland 
to induce those to remain who 
might leave without serious loss. 
One of the most discouraging 
features of the time is the facility 
with which any adventurer, if his 
tongue be glib and his promises 
profuse, can succeed in obtaining 
the representation of a county. No 
matter how respected or constant a 
resident, in spite of a fortune spent 
for the good of his tenantry and 
his estate, few candidates with any 
stake in the country can now ex- 
pect to be successful in any consti- 
tuency in the South of Ireland. 

The multitude of “carpet 
baggers” now courting Irish sup- 
port whose only recommendation 
consists in letters of introduction 
from the London Home Rule 
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League, and whose antecedents 
show them only to have been con- 
spicuous for socialistic or seditious 
speeches, is a proof of this. How 
far it will still more tend to dis- 
courage those who have striven and 
still strive in spite of all opposition 
to effect real good in the country, 
remains tobeseen. It is, however, 
certain that amongst the better 
classes a feeling of disgust and 
indignation is gaining ground. 
After bearing for years of turmoil 
and strife the first brunt of outrage 
and disaffection, each subsidence of 
the wave of agrarian violence leaves 
them only to be harassed by legis- 
lation tending to injure them still 
more. Every concession to clamour 
and agitation has been made at the 
expense of those who have proved 
the most loyal. Every sop thrown 
to the Irish Cerberus has been 
wrung from those who alone have 
made Constitutional Government in 
Ireland still possible. The com- 
parison of the relative value of 
life in Ireland and in England 
is most striking. The murder of 
an Irish landlord or bailiff is 
scarcely noticed in a newspaper. 
A murder in England is com- 
mented on by the whole Press. 
To no class in the country is less 
protection for life and property 
afforded than to the Irish land- 
owners. It is certain that no class 
in the kingdom has been more 
injured by class legislation. All 
concessions have been granted di- 
rectly at their expense. Seventy 
millions of property were said to 
have been transferred by the 
signing of the Land Act alone 
from landlord to tenant. If a few 
years have effected so much, what 
wonder, as Mr. Lowther lately 
said at Kendal, that the demand 
should still be “ give more,’ and 
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that part having been granted it 
should be asked “where is the 
rest.”’ It seems hopeless to expect 
that Englishmen will ever recog- 
nise the futility of concessions to 
Irish demands. It is not, how- 
ever, too much to expect that in 
common justice a class in one 
country should not be granted 
privileges from which a cor respond- 
ing class in the other is debarred. 
Because an Irish tenant is poor 
and ignorant, and too often in- 
dolent and disloyal, is he, there- 
fore, to be placed in a position 
superior to that of the English- 
man, who has shown skill, energy, 
and respect for law? Because the 
owner in one country has to con- 
tend with difficulties and dangers 
from which in the other he would 
be exempt, is he to be placed at a 
still further disadvantage because 
of those difficulties which he did 
not create? Because he tries to 
remove and overcome those diffi- 
culties, is he therefore to be still 
further hampered and discouraged? 

Stability and order are the real 
wants of Ireland. True grievances 
have been long since redressed. 
Equal laws firmly administered 
without favour or affection, and 
a stern denial of all demands 
based on injustice and supported 
by violence, can alone put an 
end to visions of  confisca- 
tion. A thorough conviction that 
from no English party, be it 
Liberal or Tory, are concessions 
to be won by menace or violence 
can alone put an end to strife and 
agitation. That party which in 
the future can most effectually 
and firmly restore confidence and 
establish a reign of law and order, 
will surely merit and receive the 
thanks and gratitude of all Irish- 
men. 
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THE RELATION OF UNIVERSITIES TO RELIGION. 


To appreciate the attitude which a 
University should assume towards 
any study or branch of knowledge, 
it is necessary to consider the ends 
for which a University exists and 
the duties which it is called upon 
to discharge. 

To educate youth and to lead the 
progress of mankind, would seem 
to be the two great ends which a 
University should strive after. In 
more popular language, teaching 
and original investigation are its 
two departments of labour. Toa 
certain extent these two imply 
each other, for he must be a 
poor teacher who never indulges in 
original thought, and a discoverer is 
generally desirous of imparting to 
others the result of his investiga- 
tions ; still the greatest discoverers 
are often indifferent teachers, and 
very admirable teachers frequently 
discover but little. 

The great desideratum in teach- 
ing, looked at from an educational 
point of view, is the production of 
skilful and vigorous mental energy, 
and the highest duty of a Univer- 
sity, in its educational department, 
is to put its alumni in the way of 
bringing their various powers to 
the greatest possible degree of per- 
fection. It is, however, in general 
advantageous that a University 
should engage in teaching for 
another purpose also—viz., to im- 
part the skill or knowledge re- 
quired for the carrying on of some 
particular profession. A_ really 
great University will always make 
this kind of teaching subordinate 


to the other, which belongs to edu- 
cation in the highest sense, and it 
will not rest satisfied with teaching 
alone, but will encourage and foster 
every aid to spontaneous energy and 
mental and bodily development. 

I cannot help remarking here 
that constant intercourse with the 
highly educated is one of the most 
efficacious modes of acquiring edu- 
cation, and that this intercourse 
can be best brought about by the 
concentration of the alumni. 

From the rapid glance which we 
have taken at the proper functions. 
of a University, it is plain that it 
should neglect no department of 
thought which largely exercises and 
influences the minds of men, and no 
class of motives which powerfully 
sways their actions. 

For more than 1800 years, per- 
haps for a much longer period, 
religion has been one of the most 
potent forces in the world. It has 
produced much of evil, but far more 
of good. 

To some it may seem that the 
power of religion has passed away, 
and to others that whatever good 
may be brought about by its influ- 
ence can be better effected by a 
philosophical utilitarianism or a 
refined culture. 

The power of religion for evil has: 
undoubtedly diminished, and there 
is not now the habit which pre- 
vailed formerly of appealing to its 
sanction on all occasions, but its 
efficacy for good seems to be as 
strong as ever, or stronger. 

The question as to whether re- 
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ligion can be replaced by culture or 
utilitarianism cannot be enter- 
tained till it is first decided that 
the weight of evidence preponder- 
ates against the objective truth of 
any positive religion, No example 
has yet been given of any other 
force having produced the same 
advantageous moral effects on the 
masses of mankind as have been 
and are brought about by religion. 
Religion has therefore a para- 
mount claim on the attention of 
those who seek to direct the pro- 
gress of man. 

Assuming then that a University 
which wholly neglects the study of 
religion is very incomplete, we 
come to the main question before 
us, How is that study to be culti- 
vated ? 

To arrive at any satisfactory 
answer, we must consider a little 
more closely what we know about 
religion. 

The basis of positive religion is 
belief in a personal God, and in 
the existence of relations between 
him and man. Positive religion 
consists, then, of a certain set of 
supposed facts, of theories about 
these supposed facts with their 
consequences, and finally of certain 
rules of action and conduct based 
on the facts and theories. 

The evidence on which it rests is 
very various, being partly meta- 
physical, partly psychological and 
moral, and partly historical. Again, 
the historical evidence on which 
the various existing religions of the 
world depend bear witness to two 
very different classes of facts, and 
gives them a very different degree 
of certainty. No one doubts that 
Joe Smith and Brigham Young 
really existed, but many are incre- 
dulous as to the divine authority 
of the revelations which they pro- 
fessed to receive. The former his- 
torical fact is no proof whatever of 
the truth of Mormonism. With 
the latter, the truth of that religion 
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must stand or fall. Precisely similar 
remarks may be made in reference 
to every other system of religion. 
The supposed historical facts on 
which the religious system essen- 
tially rests are doubted by many, 
whilst those which cannot be d°- 
nied are quite compatible with 
the falsehood of the religion. 
The metaphysical, psychological, 
and moral considerations which 
have to do with religion can 
scarcely be regarded as evidence 
for any specific form of religion, 
but are, especially the moral, most 
valuable as affording a basis for 
criticising the various existing 
systems of religion, the various 
supposed but more or less uncertain 
facts which they put forward, and 
above all the various theories 
and rules of action which they 
propound, 

From what has been said of the 
nature of religion it may, I think, 
be concluded that there is no sub- 
ject about which the human mind 
is exercised which has to do with a 
greater variety of evidence or with 
evidence of a more uncertain kind. 
Possibly some might suppose that 
the conclusion to be drawn is, that 
we should have nothing to do with 
religion ; but this conclusion is not 
only most erroneous, but abso- 
lutely incapable of being carried 
out im practice. For a total dis- 
regard of all positive religion 
amounts to an assertion that all 
positive religion is false—a propo- 
sition very difficult to prove, and 
to most minds highly improbable. 

The results we have arrived at 
may, I think, be thus expressed. 
Some religion, positive or negative, 
must be held by every one, but the 
system to which he adheres and the 
doctrines which he holds or rejects 
rest on the estimation of counter 
probabilities. Still these doctrines 
are by no means unimportant. It 
is of the utmost consequence, both 
to the individual and to society, to 
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arrive at the most correct conclu- 
sions possible, and by no means to 
neglect any class of considerations 
which assist in promoting this 
result. 

If my view of the matter so far 
be correct, it is now easy to see the 
position which a University should 
assume. 

She should by all means culti- 
vate the study of religion, but not 
religion as taught by any particu- 
lar church, sect, or party ; for it 
may be regarded as certain that 
the doctrines of every church and 
sect are more or less erroneous, 
though containing also in many 
cases valuable truths. 

By a cultivation of the study of 
religion absolutely untrammeled ; 
by a free search after truth;*a 
closer and closer approximation to 
a perfect system seems attain- 
able. 

Inevery other subject this method 
is the only one which would be 
tolerated. What would be thought 
of a University which would re- 
quire its professor of menta! philo- 
sophy to make a profession of faith in 
Kantianism and abjure the systems 
of Hume and Berkeley and Mill, or 
vice versé? Would it not be thought 
monstrous to oblige a professor of 
natural philosophy to take a vow 
that he would never call in ques- 
tion the usually received atomicities 
of the various elements, or presume 
to harbour a doubt as to the eternal 
stability of the planetary system? 
If such methods of procedure 
would not be tolerated in subjects 
where far greater certainty is 
attainable than in religion, wy 
should the progress of religious 
knowledge be stunted or destroyed 
by binding its study hand and foot 
to some more or less defective 
system ? 

It may be said that it would be 
impossible to find a professor able 
and willing to cultivate the study 
of religion in the mode which IJ 
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advocate, that the professor will 
either be the partisan of some par- 
ticular system or the enemy of all 
positive religion. At present there 
might perhaps be some difficulty 
in finding a professor with a simple 
unprejudiced desire to attain the 
truth, though even now it would, 
I believe, be quite possible; but 
this difficulty, so far as it exists, 
is a consequence of the defective 
method of procedure which has 
prevailed up to the present, which 
leads people to believe that re- 
ligious truth exists in connection 
with some particular church or sect, 
or else not at all. If an improve- 
ment is to be effected, there is no 
place where it can originate so fitly 
as in a University. 

The results at which I have 
arrived, in reference to the uncer- 
tain character of the evidence in 
religious matters, and the proba- 
bility that every received system of 
religious doctrines is more or less 
erroneous, were reached by con- 
sidering the nature of religion and 
of its evidence. The validity of 
these results is confirmed if we 
examine the records of the past. 
Not to speak of the various reli- 
gions which in addition to Chris- 
tianity have swayed large portions 
of the human race, if we confine 
ourselves to Christianity alone, how 
innumerable have been the sectsand 
parties and systems of opinion 
which have existed since Chris- 
tianity was established by Constan- 
tine. One party prevailed and was 
called orthodox, another party was 
defeated and was termed heretical. 
During the deep night of the early 
middle ages, something approach- 


ing to uniformity of opinion 
prevailed perhaps in _ western 
Europe, but such uniformity 


was simply the result of ignor- 
ance. With the great intellectual 
movement of the Renaissance 
diversity of opinion in religious 
matters arose once more, till it 
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culminated in the earthquake of 
the Reformation. 

Since then, wherever there has 
been real religious thought capable 
of affording any satisfaction to an 
intelligent mind, there have been 
diversities of religious opinion, and 
this in spite of opposition of a 
political character. Wherever that 
opposition has been so overwhelm- 
ing as to produce an apparent 
uniformity, the result has been the 
destruction of positive religion 
altogether, or the substitution in 
its stead of a mere superstition. 

The truth of this statement will, 
I think, be apparent if we com- 
pare the position in different 
countries of that great Church 
which once ruled supreme over 
western Europe. In Great Britain 
and [Ireland and the United States 
of America sincere and intelligent 
Roman Catholics abound. In 
France and Italy, where for cen- 
turies religious freedom was sup- 
pressed, infidelity, a denial of all 
positive religion, is the prevailing 
faith among the educated, whilst 
in the Republics of South America, 
those off-shovts of cruel and bigoted 
Spain, a degrading superstition has 
for the most part supplanted in- 
telligent belief. It appears then 
that a study of history confirms the 
conclusion previously reached from 
a consideration of the nature and 
evidence of religion, viz. : 

That, in order to prosecute the 
study of religion in the mode most 
conducive to truth, and most ad- 
vantageous to the progress and 
enlightenment of the human race, 
that study should be altogether 
free, and not tied to any church, 
sect, party, or system whatever. 

If a doctrine or theory be true, 
the fuller and the fiercer the light 
which is shed on it the more 
certain it is to emerge victorious 
and to influence the minds of men ; 
if false, the sooner it is abolished 
the better. 
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When the positive arguments 
in favour of any mode of action 
are so strong as those which I have 
mentioned, and the mode of action 
is yet not generally approved of or 
adopted, it is plain that some 
widely diffused objections against 
it must exist. What these objec- 
tions are in the present case I shall 
endeavour to state. 

Men may be divided into two 
classes, those who disbelieve all 
positive religion and those who do 
not. Men of the former class con- 
sider that, so far as the elicitation 
of truth is concerned, the study of 
religion is as vain as the study of 
astrology. Some would reject it 
altogether. Others think that the 
time for this has not yet come, and 
that mankind in general may be 
advantageously amused or cajoled 
by the study of the doctrines of 
the particular sect to which they 
are inclined to belong. 

From the opinions of this class 
[ dissent, not only because I do 
believe in the truth of positive 
religion, but also because it seems 
to me that if positive religion were 
wholly false, the modes of dealing 
with its study which I have just 
mentioned would be quite in- 
correct. 

If positive religion were indeed 
wholly false, this falsehood and its 
consequences should be clearly 
made out and fully developed. It 
is plain that a complete revolution 
in many things would be the 
result, and we should be delivered 
from various evils which are now 
patiently endured by the human 
race, aud rightly and wisely en- 
dured if there be any truth 
in positive religion, but most 
foolishly and unnecessarily if there 
be none. Why, for instance, should 
the life of a person afflicted with a 
painful and incurable disease which 
makes life a burden be prolonged ? 
A little prussic acid would, if all 
positive religion be false, be a 
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ready cure for many evils. It 
might be applied with success in 
the case of famine and severe out- 
breaks of infectious diseases, care 
of course being taken that all 
persons of the same family who 
were fond of each other should be 
put out of the world together, so 
that all unnecessary suffering 
might be prevented. Suicide 
would become a grand resource to 
be adopted by any one who found 
life at all wearisome. It appears 
then that, so long as positive 
religion largely influences mankind, 
it will be requisite for those who 
aspire to lead the human race to 
study its doctrines, whether those 
doctrines be true or false, in order 
to determine this very question of 
truth or falsehood, and to elicit the 
consequences of that determination. 

Men of the second class believe 
in positive religion, but they are 
in general opposed to cultivating 
its study in the mode which I 
have been advocating, because in 
the first place they believe that the 
particular church or sect to which 
they themselves belong is altogether 
right, and that they are themselves 
in possession of infallible truth in 
religion; and secondly, because 
they often think that a mistake in 
religious doctrine is in the highest 
degree culpable, and are therefore 
afraid to investigate or question 
the truth of any doctrine they have 
been taught. I do not know that 
any Christian church except one 
openly and avowedly lays claim to 
infallibility, though in the case of all 
it is very generally tacitly assumed. 
It is plain that the evidence on 
which the claim to such supposed 
infallibility rests can be at best 
only of a probable character (that 
is, fallible), and therefore that the 
assumption of infallibility is un- 
tenable. But even if infallibility 
were conceded, it makes practically 
less difference than one might sup- 
pose, for the infallible person or the 
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infallible church only claim in- 
fallibility under certain conditions. 
It has then to be determined 
whether these conditions have been 
fulfilled. If they have, the inter- 
pretation and application of the 
sayings to particular cases remains 
for consideration. And as the in- 
fallible utterances are compara- 
tively rare, practically each person 
has in general to rely on his own 
judgment, or on that of some 
spiritual adviser; but,so far as lam 
aware, no church whatever asserts 
that all its ministers of religion are 
infallible in all their utterances of 
a religious character. 

Any assumption of infallibility 
on the part of Protestants is in the 
last degree absurd; for what is 
Protestantism in its simplest ex- 
pression but an appeal from all 
authority to the unfettered reason ? 
It may be said, indeed, that if we 
have not now arrived at a full 
knowledge of religious truths we 
never shall do so, as no new data 
can be supplied. As regards data 
this is not altogether true, for all 
kinds of knowledge throw light on 
each other; but, even if it were 
true, to conclude that any particular 
church is altogether correct in its 
opinions, is quite unwarranted. 
Religion, except perhaps by the 
early Christians, has never been 
studied in the manner best cal- 
culated to elicit truth. The strife 
of parties has in general been so 
violent, that the man who overthrew 
errors of one class fell into those of 
another ; and nearly all, fancying 
that they had some external in- 
fallible guide, neglected too much 
the nearest approach to an infallible 
guide which man possesses, his 
moral faculty, “the voice of God 
within him.” 

Most of the crimes and atrocities 
by which religion has been dis- 
graced resulted from this cause. 
Neglecting the simplest principles 
of justice, the Inquisitors of Spain 
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burned heretics, fancying they had 
the authority of an _ infallible 
church, and the Scotch Presby- 
terians burned feeble women as 
witches, fancying they had the 
authority of an infallible book. 

From the same cause result some 
of the most baneful theories which 
still cast their dark shadow over 
Christianity. 

This exaltation of one kind of 
evidence to the neglect of another 
kind would never be permitted in 
any subject in which truth is 
habitually sought. 

But religion has never been 
fairly dealt with. It has always 
been a matter of party, and to 
maintain or overthrow some par- 
ticular doctrine, not to ascertain 
the truth, has ever been the great 
object. 

This state of things is greatly 
promoted by the fact that most of 
those who devote themselves to the 
study of religion are attached by 
strong and especial ties to some 
particular church or sect, and are 
bound to defend its doctrines, 
generally by their vows, always by 
a feeling of honour, and sometimes 
from a regard to their own inte- 
rests. 

Were the study of religion pur- 
sued in Universities apart from all 
churches, sects, and systems, a new 
class of religious teachers would 
arise, desirous only of attaining 
the truth, and whose investiga- 
tions and opinions would, with the 
educated and intelligent, have a 
weight and a value rarely belong- 
ing to those of the professed cham- 
pions of any particular party. 

If it were indeed true that a 
mistake in religious doctrine is in 
the highest degree culpable, an 
additional reason would exist for 
using every exertion to attain the 
truth, and therefore for adopting 
the method of religious study in 
Universities which I advocate. 

I do not myself believe that an 
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honest mistake can ever be cul- 
pable, but, though not culpable, 
it must always or almost always 
put the mistaken persou in a dis- 
advantageous position. No one 
would think it culpable not to know 
how to read, or consider a man de- 
serving of punishment because he 
had selected a trade or profession 
to which he was unsuited. Yet he 
would thereby undoubtedly be 
placed at a disadvantage. So mis- 
takes in religious matters, if honest 
and not the result of carelessness, 
cannot be culpable, but I doubt not 
they will produce disadvantageous 
results. 

I have now considered, and as I 
believe answered, the chief objec- 
tions to the principle of the method 
of religious study which I propose. 

It remains to consider briefly 
how this method can be carried 
out in practice, and applied in the 
different departments of University 
labour. Here we must bear in 
mind that a purely theoretical in- 
vestigation of principles should 
aim at perfection, but that the 
problem to be solved in a practical 
application is how to arrive at the 
best result possible under existing 
circumstances. 

In the first place, then, a Univer- 
sity should possess a professor or 
professors of divinity who are not 
the avowed champions of any par- 
ticular church, sect, or party, but 
simply devoted to the investiga- 
tion of truth. These professors 
in their lectures should lay the 
arguments on the different sides 
of disputed questions fairly and 
impartially before their classes. 
Degrees in Divinity should be 
conferred without any reference 
whatever to the religious belief of 
the candidate, but simply as indi- 
cations that a certain course of 
study had been pursued, and a 
certain degree of knowledge and 
aptitude manifested. 

In this way a University would 
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provide for leading the progress of 
the human race in the investiga- 
tion of religious truth. It would 
likewise provide for the education 
of its alumni in religious know- 
ledge. Religious education has, 
however, to do with practice as 
well as with knowledge, and the 
practice again is of two kinds : that 
which is enjoined by those moral 
principles of action which are to a 
considerable extent independent 
of all religion, and in which all 
religions of high character pretty 
nearly agree; and that which has 
to do with special duties or obser- 
vances enjoined by positive re- 
ligion in general, or by some of 
its particular churches or sects. 

With respect to the cultivation 
of practice of the first kind there 
is no difficulty. If the progress of 
investigation should lead to the 
result that all positive religion is 
false, the rules of practice should 
no doubt, as I have already stated, 
be altered in some important res- 
pects, but at present we must pro- 
ceed in accordance with what seems 
the higher probability, and with 
what is in conformity with the 
general opinion of mankind. 

The course to be adopted in 
reference to practice of the second 
kind is not so easily determined. 
If the impartial and unprejudiced 
study of religion which I advocate 
be consistently carried out, it may, 
I think, be hoped that in time 
persons differing in their religious 
beliefs will be willing to unite in 
common religious worship. At 
present, unfortunately, the mass of 
mankind are too prejudiced to do 
this themselves, and are still less 
inclined to permit it for their 
children. 

Under these circumstances the 
only plan which seems feasible, 
and at the same time deserving of 
adoption, is that different places of 
worship should be established for 
students of different churches or 
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religious beliefs by the governing 
bodies of the different religious 
parties, and that they should be 
under the supervision and general 
control of the governing body of 
the University. The students 
should be encouraged to attend 
these places of worship, and also 
to study religious knowledge under 
the University professor or pro- 
fessors, but no compulsion what- 
ever should be employed in either 
case. 

Only one special, and, as I am of 
opinion, subordinate department of 

Jniversity labour remains to be 
considered, viz., the special educa- 
tion required by those who intend 
to become professed ministers of 
religion. 

I might here again say some- 
thing as to what may be hoped for 
in the future, but shall limit my- 
self to a consideration of what 
seems best under existing circum- 
stances. 

In order then to educate in the 
best manner possible ministers of 
religion who will be regarded as 
satisfactory by the various existing 
churches, facilities should be given 
to every church which so desires to 
have a School of Divinity in con- 
nection with the University. All 
the students of such a_ school 
should be students in Arts of the 
University, and should be required 
likewise to pursue the course of 
study requisite for obtaining a 
University Degree in Divinity. 
The special courses of study to be 
pursued by the students belonging 
to each particular School of 
Divinity should be regulated by 
the governing body of the church 
with which such school is con- 
nected, and the teachers or pro- 
fessors should be appointed or 
nominated by that body with the 
approval of the governing body of 
the University. 

A student who had completed 
his full course would then be 
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entitled to be called Bachelor of 
Divinity of the University of A., 
and Divinity Testimonium man of 
the School of Catholic, or Anglican, 
or Presbyterian, or any other 
description of theology of that 
University. 
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As stated before, a student might 
take his Divinity degree without 
having anything to do with any of 
these schools, and I should hope 
that this class of students would 
be continually on the increase. 

Francis A. TARLETON. 



























































































































































































“ HaLF-Past seven means 7.30 
with you, does it not?” I in- 
quired. 

“Seven twenty-five at the 
latest,” replied Lady Macington. 
“The less Sir Hercules is able to 
move about, the more rigidly 
accurate does he become as to the 
measurement of time. He seldom 
comes into the dining-room now, 
but he has had an arrangement 
attached to the clock by which 
the dinner bell is rung auto- 
matically.” 

“ Shall I see him to-day ?” 

“T fear not. But you need not 
fear the embarrassment of a téte-a- 
téte with me. You will meet some 
one who will charm you.” 

“ Not that pretty Miss O’ 0’ 
something,” said I (I am afraid 
rather brightening up), “ that 
charming Irish girl.” 

“Charming Irish girl!” replied 
Lady Macington. “ No, sir, it is 
company which I venture to sug- 
gest is more suitable to your age 
and discretion.” 

“Or to as much of the last as 
you leave me,” said I; “only 
enough to surrender at. Yes. I 
will be punctual.” 

Lady Macington was a dis- 
tinguished person. If she ever 
was a beauty, it must have been 
before I knew her. Her history 
had not been without romance : 
Left a young widow in India by 
the death, in action, of her hus- 
band, she had, after a time, 
yielded to the assiduities of a very 
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wealthy, but also a very stupid 
wooer, high in the Civil Service, 
over whose house she presided, 
with unimpeachable propriety, for 
fifteen years. Why, when left a 
second time a widow, and this 
time a very rich widow, she should 
a third time have changed her 
name, it was not my business to 
inquire. But Sir Hercules gives 
her position; and the advance all 
along the line which his trium- 
phant enemy, the gout, made on 
the general’s return to England, 
left his wife fully as much the 
mistress of her own movements as 
if she had remained a widow; 
while at the same time more inde- 
pendent of any comment, and 
freed from any _ troublesome 
suitors. 

Lady Macington was as far as 
possible from being a lion hunter, 
in the usual sense of the term. 
She had not the slightest weakness 
for displaying celebrities as her 
guests. She sought, and eagerly 
sought, the society of those who 
were most famous in whatever 
happened to be her own favourite 
pursuit for the moment. But she 
sought them only for what she 
could get out of them in the way 
of information. It was said of 
her, by a lady, whose wonderful 
charm of disposition did not pre- 
vent her from occasionally making 
a remark that was rather epigram- 
matic than just, that she had the 
head of a man and the heart of a 
fiend. The latter. was not just; 
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for I doubt whether any one 
since those distant years that 
closed on an Indian battle-field, 
had any knowledge as to the state, 
or even the existence, of any such 
organ in Lady Macington. Still 
she was a woman whom it was 
well to know, and one who managed 
to have her own way pretty 
generally whenever she cared to 
do so. 

I reached the hotse at five 
minutes to the half hour, and found 
that I was preceded by one guest, 
and immediately followed by 
another. “ Sir Hercules sends me 
word that he is not strong enough 
to come down to dinner to day,” 
explained her ladyship. “Dr. 
Smith, if you will follow with Mr. 
Vernon, General Roade Wolfe will 
give me his arm.” So we had a 
real parti quarré—the most perfect 
number, if well matched, for a 
dinner. 

It was the chief delight of Lady 
Macington to provoke, and assist at, 
an intellectual duel, and many had 
taken place under her auspices. As 
it turned out, the present evening 
afforded a very favourable occasion 
for this entertainment; one of the 
guests being as distinguished for 
his habit of inquiring into many 
obscure branches of study as the 
other was for his firm defence of 
his own foregone conclusions on 
the same subjects. 

We were not long together before 
Lady Macington threw down the 
apple of strife. “ Mr. Vernon has 
been telling me a new ghost 
story,” said she—* a positive, au- 
thentic, contemporary story; I 
should like to hear how you agree 
about its verity.” 

Dr. Smith gave a sniff, and 
applied himself to his plate. 
General Wolfe, a strikingly hand- 
some man, with clustering hair, and 
the courtly manner of an earlier 
time, turned on me with an inquir- 
ing look. 
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“Tt is not in a state to admit of 
verification, or the reverse,” said I, 
“as far as I know yet. I have 
heard of it in various places, but 
each attempt to trace it to a source 
that can be tested has been foiled.” 

“The usual case,” said Dr. 
Smith. 

“Will you give the outline ?” 
said General Wolfe. 

“Tt is very simple,” said I. 
“Tt attaches to Morescote, in 
Surrey—a fine old, or rather the 
remains of a fine old Elizabethan 
house. 

“ Yes ?” said General Wolfe, with 
evident interest. 

* All that I have heard,” said J, 
“is, that on a certain day of the 
year a figure is seen or heard 
walking in a certain part of the 
house or grounds. One thing, I 
believe, is true; the family always 
avoid the house at that season of 
the year.” 

“T have stayed in the house,” 
replied the General. “I never saw 
or heard anything out of the way. 
But I know as a fact that in the 
time of the late owner a brother 
officer of my own, who had come 
when the house was full, and had 
been put in what they called the 
haunted room, went away early 
the next morning without taking 
leave, and never would speak to Sir 
Claude again. He would not tell 
what he had seen or heard, but he 
was very much affected by it, what- 
ever it was.” 

“We are familiar with 
cases,” said Dr. Smith. ‘“ The 
explanation is very simple. The 
most potent cause of self-deception 
is expectancy. Tell a person that 
an extraordinary thing will happen 
at a certain time, and you create 
an expectancy in his mind which 
is very likely to cause it to occur 
subjectively.” 

“ But Major——, my friend, had 
no expectation of the kind,” said the 
General. “He had never heard 
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that the house was said to be 
haunted; and would not have 
troubled himself in the least if he 
had been told so.” 

“So he no doubt thought,” 
replied Dr. Smith. “ But the 
general verdict of the medical and 
scientific world is to the effect that 
no supposed evidence of the senses 
can establish what is opposed to 
common sense. It is only when 
inquiry is directed, and its results 
recorded, by sceptical experts, that 
any results have the least claims 
to scientific value. No doubt your 
friend’s expectancy was aroused, 
unconsciously to himself. The 
usual result followed, and the 
effect was such as to destroy the 
memory of the previous expectancy.” 

“T hope I am not credulous,” 
said General Wolfe; “‘ but it cer- 
tainly appears to me that the 
credulity of incredulity is some- 
times far in excess of the credulity 
of credulity. Here is a soldier 
who has looked death in the face 
on many a field of battle, positively 
frightened by something that he 
saw or heard, and you quietly insist 
upon it that it was only in his own 
imagination ; and, further, that he 
is not a reliable evidence as to 
never having heard anything that 
should arouse his imagination.” 

“So it is, however,” replied the 
doctor. “ Why should I believe 
the accounts of every professed 
believer in the supernatural, when 
I know that in every single instance 
where I have been able to test the 
source of such belief, I come upon 
some egregious deception ?” 

“But,” said Lady Macington, who 
had been regarding each speaker 
in turn with fixed attention, “is not, 
I need not particularise Chris- 
tianity, but is not every religion 
based on the belief in the super- 
natural?” 

“ And what then?” quietly asked 
the doctor. 

“ Then ?” ejaculated our hostess, 
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“Why does it not follow that if 
the supernatural is not, under any 
circumstances, credible, there can 
be no such thing as religion in the 
world? Is that your Gospel of the 
ninteenth century ?” 

“My dear Lady Macington,” 
replied Dr. Smith; “the world 
will gain when it recognises the 
true character and source of what 
are called religious dogmas, and 
resigns its inheritance from the Age 
of Miracles. For, although we 
lose a faith which has long been 
our guide in the past, we need not 
now fear to walk boldly with 
Truth in the future. Which is 
more probable—that a few enthu- 
siastic persons have been deceived, 
or if you like, have told lies, or that 
the whole course of nature has been 
set aside ?” 

“But,” said General Wolfe, “‘ be- 
fore you can put that alternative, 
you must be in a position to know 
definitely what the course of 
nature is. It seems to me that 
is just the question that you beg.” 

“ Look at the plain meaning of 
language,” replied Dr. Smith. 
* What is the supernatural? That 
which is not natural. In other 
words, that which is not true.” 

“That argument might suit the 
schoolroom,” said General Wolfe, 
“or the Rabbinical writers. It 
seems to me on a par with the 
explanation that the reason why two 
parts of one Hebrew letter do not 
touch, is to show that the door of 
mercy is left open for the penitent. 
Such high a priori views may be all 
very well for those who are satisfied 
with their own command of the 
sources of wisdom. I am one of 
an humbler group. I never ven- 
ture to say what must be. I find 
it more than I can well do to learn 
what is.” 

“The physical world is,” said 
Dr. Smith. “It is before us and 
around us. We see it, and study 
it, and analyse it, and by degrees 
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understand it. De non apparenti- 
bus et de non existentibus eadem est 
ratio. What is unseen is not; as 
far as we are concerned.” 

“Like the Antipodes,” I could 
not help saying. Dr. Smith glared 
at me wrathfully, but Lady Ma- 
cington laughed. “A few years 
ago I was in India,” said she, “ I 
was then unseen—as far as Dr. 
Smith was concerned—as far as all 
persons here were concerned. Nay, 
more, I was unknown. None of you 
had ever heard of such a person 
most likely. But I certainly was. 
Your ignorance of me made no 
difference as to my self-conscious- 
ness or my actions.” 

“Not at all the same thing,” 
said Dr. Smith, taking refuge in 
watching the bubbles in the hollow 
stem of his champagne glass. 

*‘T am not so sure of that,” said 
General Wolfe; “at all events we 
cannot, with due regard to Lady 
Macington’s illustration, call that 
which makes no difference between 
the non-apparent and the non- 
existing—reason.” 

“The fallacy lies in the use of 
the use of the word apparent,” 
said Dr. Smith. ‘“ Lady Macing- 
ton has been perfectly apparent for 
thirty or forty years or more—to 
whoever came within a certain 
distance of her. That you and I 
did not makes no difference as to 
that.” 

Dr. Smith probably spoke more 
like a philosopher than a man of 
the world in this ungallant arith- 
metic. True as it was, I saw that 
our hostess carried a small item to 
the debit of his account for his 
remark. “I quite agree that it 
could have made no _ possible 
difference for you to have seen me 
thirty, or forty, or seventy years 
ago,” said she. ‘ What I want to 
know is, on what ground anyone is 
entitled to assert that whatever he 
don’t see, or can’t see, or won’t see, 
therefore is not.” 
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Dr. Smith was for the moment 
out of countenance. When a man 
has been accustomed himself to 
lay down the law, such a remark 
as “So that is your opinion, is it ?” 
is apt to be disconcerting. “ Per- 
haps we are losing ourselves in 
words,” said he. “The English 
language is not so well calculated 
to express exact thought as the 
German. Invisible, for instance, 
has two meanings, that which is 
not seen, and that which cannot be 
seen. Everything is, in the first 
sense, at times invisible. I only 
use the word in the latter sense. 
It is what cannot be seen, what no 
one has ever seen, that we cannot 
assume to exist.” 

“Shall I move the screen for 
your” said I to Lady Macington, 
for I thought she glanced at the 
fire as if she was too hot. “ But 
is this really a screen, or is it 
some artistic appliance, which I 
mistook for one?” for in a plain, 
though elegant, frame was nothing 
but a sheet of plate glass. 

“Tt is a perfectly efficient screen,” 
said Lady Macington, with a smile. 
‘‘How is it, Dr. Smith, that while 
it does not hide the fire, but allows 
me to please my fancy by watching 
its flicker—it keeps off the heat 
altogether ?”’ 

“Transparency,” said Dr. Smith, 
at once on his hobby, “is not the 
same thing as diathermancy. The 
glass arrests the calorific rays, but 
not the luminiferous rays. It is 
one of the beautiful discoveries of 
modern science. Some bodies are 
readily permeated by heat, some 
by light, although the latter are 
few in number. The plate of glass 
before you transmits the lumini- 
ferous rays. It is transparent. It 
reflects or absorbs tbe calorific rays. 
It is not diathermanous.” 

“I suppose,” said I, “a round 
piece of glass is diathermanous, 
and a square piece of glass is not.” 

Dr. Smith looked at me with 
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much disdain, but vouchsafed no 
reply. “How do you mean?’ 
asked Lady Macington. 

“You remember the noonday 
gun at the Invalides,” said I; 
“that goes off without hands !” 

“Fired by the sun?” assented 
Lady Macington ; “oh, yes. How 
is that, Dr. Smith? There must 
be heat there.” 

“The rays of the sun,” explained 
the philosopher, “ contain not only 
light, in all its species, but heat 
and actinism, or chemical agency. 
These are invisible rays. By the 
refraction obtained through a 
convex glass they are made to con- 
verge to a point, and the heat of 
combustion is thus developed.” 

“Then heat does go through 
glass?” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, “ under 
certain circumstances. You see 
the heat in a ray of the sun is 
much greater than that in a ray 
from the fire.” 

“Then heat is invisible?” said I. 

“T said that the calorific and 
actinic rays were different from the 
luminous rays,” replied the doctor, 
loftily ; “they are found in different 
portions of the spectrum.” 

“Then glass transmits much 
heat and not little heat,” insisted 
Lady Macington. “How do you 
find out all these wonderful 
things ?” 

“Empirically,” replied the sage, 
“or rather say, inductively. Glass 
is of different composition. We 
have flint glass, crown glass, 
sheet glass, plate glass, bottle 
glass. Each kind has its own 
index of refraction—each yields a 
different spectrum. Iceland spar, 
which somewhat resembles glass, 
has quite a special effect on trans- 
mitted light. It splits a pencil of 


light into two rays—polarizes the 
beam, we say.” 

* You say heat is invisible,” said 
Lady Macington. 
become red hot” 


* How does iron 
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“ Heat,” said the doctor, “is 
perhaps best conceived as a mode 
of motion. When the motion 
becomes very intense, it raises the 
temperature of certain bodies so 
that they become incandescent.” 

“ Shine, in fact?”’ said our hostess. 
“Then heat is sometimes visible, 
sometimes invisible !” 

“ Rather say that it produces a 
physical change in other bodies, in 
proportion to its energy.” 

“And how do you ascertain its 
energy ?” 

a By the thermometer ;” explained 
the doctor, “that means the 
measurer of heat. We take the 
difference between freezing point 
and boiling point, and divide that 
into a certain number of parts, 100, 
or 80, or 180, and call them degrees. 
We measure those degrees very 
readily by the expansion of mer- 
cury, which goes on in proportion 
to the heat that the metal absorbs. 
Then for higher temperature we 
use more refractory substances, 
such as clay, and call them pyro- 
meters. 

“Then you can always measure 
the energy of this invisible force 
by the thermometer till it becomes 
visible, or makes something else 
shine ?” asked Lady Macington. 

“Not always, by any means,” 
put in General Wolfe. “What do 
you say about latent heaty You 
find a certain amount of heat 
absorbed when water is converted 
into steam, of which the thermo- 
meter gives you no indication.” 

“Tt is converted into energy,” 
explained the doctor, “ You see 
heat may be either sensible, when 
you measure it by the thermometer, 
or otherwise. When it is doing 
work it is not felt as tempera- 
ture.” 

“ After all, then,” persisted Lady 
Macington, ‘‘ What is heat? What 
originates it? We get it from the 
sun, we get it from the fire, we get 
it from friction, or from striking 
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things together. 
that?” 

“Impact,” said the General, ‘we 
call it impact. You find it sensible 
—you find it cease to be sensible, 
and then you call it latent, or doing 
some work which you can’t explain. 
You find it luminous, or making 
things luminous. You find it not 
luminous. What is it?” 

“A mode of motion,” replied 
the Doctor. 

“ Thenis light a mode of motion?” 

* All physical forces,” said Dr. 
Smith, “are now regarded as 
mutually convertible.” 

“Still you don’t explain the 
source—the origin—what makes 
heat?” persisted Lady Macing- 
ton. 

“Dr. Smith has already told us 
that there is no such thing as 
heat,” I remarked. ‘It is a mere 
scientific hallucination, so it is easy 
to understand why there should be 
so many contradictory things in its 
nature.” 

“Pray oblige me by stating 
where I have said that ?” asked the 
Doctor, very stiffly. 

“At this table,” said I. “ Did 
you not say, not half an hour ago, 
what is unseen is not, as far as we 
are concerned !” 

“Yes; but don’t you understand 
that visibility is only one of the 
modes by which things are per- 
ceptible,” said the Doctor. “If 
you receive a blow from a bullet, 
for instance, you may not see it, 
but you feel it.” 

“Then there may be a mighty 
energy which is invisible, but 
which manifests itself in various 
ways: at one time by increase of 
temperature, at another time by 
producing change in physical 
condition, from a solid to a liquid, 
or from a liquid into a gas; at 
other times by producing colour, 
as in the gradual heating of iron ; 
at other times in producing in- 
tolerable light—a something that 
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you only can trace by its effects, 
and these are extremely varied.” 

“Of course,” replied Dr. Smith, 
shortly. 

“ Not only so, remarked General 
Wolfe,” but a great part of the 
effects of light and of heat which 
we do perceive is due to our 
atmosphere. As we ascend lofty 
mountains, or rise in a balloon, we 
ascend into darkness as well as 
into cold. At the edge of our 
earth’s atmosphere, if we can 
imagine such a thing as an edge 
to it, we must conclude that there 
is absolute darkness; and if not 
what physicists call absolute cold, 
yet an extremely low tempera- 
ture. 

“Then you have a force which 
is, by itself, invisible, and, as far as 
you can tell, imperceptible to any 
sense,” said I, “which, under 
ascertained conditions, becomes 
sensible, or visible, or capable of 
calculation as motive energy ; 
which is not very far removed 
from being ponderable.’” You 
become aware of its presence. 
You detect the moment of its 
flight, as in the case of the 
crystallisation of fused metals. 
We cannot observe it, except when 
it is acting in, or on matter. We 
call it immaterial and imponder- 
able.” 

“But may not exactly the same 
language be applied to the force 
producing the phenomena of 
life?” asked Lady Macington. 
“And, if you call that force 
‘spirit,’ after all, is not the word 
a high scientific generalisation ? ” 

“Used in that sense,” said the 
Doctor, “I do not see that the 
expression can be condemned in 
itself ; but it is objectionable as 
leading to fallacies—the idea of 
independent spiritual existence, and 
so on.” 

“Ts that necessarily a fallacy ?” 
said I. 

“ What is the use of science, if it 
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is not?” answered the 
rather testily. 

“Nay,” said General Wolfe, 
there we partcompany. We have 
talked about heat as a mode of 
motion. I do not think the ex- 
pression a scientific one, but it is 
used to intimate, and indeed to 
group together, known phenomena. 
Then we come to another range of 
science, that of animal life. We 
find that there is a force, which is 
not heat, that is as active in 
the organic, as we find heat to 
be in the inorganic, chemistry of 
nature. Of course we require the 
presence of a certain degree of 
heat as a condition of life, but 
that heat is not the central energy 
of life. All that you say as to the 
detection of heat, not by itself, but 
by its effects, applies to the vital 
force, whatever that is. Then we 
say, “is there any evidence of the 
existence of a source of life—apart 
from the animal body? Can we 
track the soul in its flight? You 
reply, in effect, that only old 
women trouble themselves about 
such matters. NowI do not think 
I quite come under the category of 
old women, and I confess that I 
do consider this particular question 
to be one which ought to be sub- 
mitted to vigorous and exhaustive 
inquiry.” 

“Tt has been inquired into, 
over and over again,” said the 
Doctor, “always with the same 
result.” 

“T should very much like to 
see any attempt to treat the 
subject philosophically,” said 
the General. “I never have yet 
done so. Can you direct me to 
any work on the subject? Not 
mere general disquisition, but 
something pointed and logical ?”’ 

“Tt is not for me to say which 
are the best books on physiology,” 
said Dr. Smith, rather grandly. 

“Your own excellent works I 
have read,” said the General, “ of 
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course—and to my great advan- 
tage. But I cannot recall any 
passage in them that takes up this 
point.” 

“Oh, you must excuse me from 
commenting on my own books,” 
said the Professor. 

“Then your interest in ghost 
stories arises from your wish to 
ascertain if there is any scientific, 
any positive, evidence of the ex- 
istence of the soul, to be col- 
lected from them?” said Lady 
Macington. 

“ Yes,” said the General, “ you 
have gone very straight to the 
point; in fact you have put it 
more clearly than I have done. 
The question is, have we evi- 
dence, or not, of spiritual action 
apart from the action of living 
animals? That such evidence is 
attainable, is the verdict of all 
antiquity. It does not follow that 
it is true, but it does follow, in my 
opinion, that it is not to be assumed 
to be untrue without very much 
more reason than has as yet been 
offered for the disbelief.” 

“You can’t prove a negative,” 
replied Dr. Smith. 

“No doubt it is easier to take 
one for granted,” said the General. 
* But I don’t call that reasoning.” 

“No,” said Lady Macington, 
decisively, “no more do I. But 
how can you expect to obtain any 
evidence of the independent action 
of the force which I have called 
spirit ?”’ 

“Of course the question is one 
of grave delicacy and difficulty,” 
said the General. “The more 
reason for exhaustive research, 
Let me tell you an incident that 
occurred in my own house, as illus- 
trative of what I mean.” 

“By all means,” said Lady 
Macington. 

“ A few years ago,” said General 
Wolfe, “I was commanding a dis- 
trict in South Wales. I took a 
house which belonged to an old 
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county family. The proprietor, 
Captain Lloyd, now Admiral Lloyd, 
as you know a distinguished 
naval officer, was then in Australia. 
The house was one that had been 
built at different times; and, as I 
subsequently heard, had a bad 
repute for being haunted. But I 
did not know that at the time. It 
was much overrun with rats, and all 
the odd noises I heard I naturally 
attributed to them.” 

“They are the usual godfathers 
of ghosts,” said Dr. Smith. 

“ Well,” continued the General, 
“one morning my sergeant came 
to me, looking rather queer. ‘ Beg 
pardon, Colonel,’ said he, ‘hope 
your honour won’t be cross, but 
feel it duty to make a strange re- 
port. ‘What is that, Sergeant?’ 
‘Last night, Colonel, about half 
an hour before dinner time, did 
your honour hear a knock at the 
door?” ‘Can’t say I did, Sergeant, 
what about it?’ ‘Betty Oakley, 
colonel, the parlour maid, she did, 
and she went to open it; and 
there stood Mrs. Lloyd. She said 
never a word, but walked into 
the hall; and when Betty Oakley 
put the door to and turned to 
follow her, she was nowhere to be 
seen.” ‘What Mrs. Lloyd?’ said 
I, for the name is a very common 
one in those parts. ‘ The Captain’s 
lady, Colonel, the owner of the 
house—she that’s in Australia,’ 
explained the Sergeant. ‘ But if 
she is in Australia she could not 
have been here,’ said I. ‘ That’s 
just it; you never!’ says the man. 
‘ Betty Oakley, Sir; she turned that 
faint that I thought she’d have 
died. She came right straight 
into the servants’ hall, and told me. 
I never see a young woman more 
frightened.’ ‘ Well, Sergeant,’ said 
I, ‘it must be some mistake. 
Very likely the girl was ill, and 
fancied the whole thing. It is not 
worth while to say any more about 
“?* ” 
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“With which sentiment I quite 
concur,” said Dr. Smith. 

“Yes,” said General Wolfe. 
“But I made a note of the state- 
ment. After a day or two I thought 
no more of it. Between three and 
four months afterwards Captain 
Lloyd’s cousin, who received the 
rent for him, called on me. “ Sad 
thing,” said he, “my cousin losing 
his wife so unexpectedly. We have 
only just heard of it.” “Whom 
do you mean?” said I. “ Captain 
Lloyd,” said he; “quite a young 
woman too.” “ When did she die ?” 
Iasked. He turned to a letter in 
his pocket, and gave me the date. 
When he was gone I turned to the 
note of the sergeant’s statement. 
Mrs. Lloyd died on the very day of 
the knock at the door, and, as far 
as I could calculate the difference 
of longitude, about half an hour 
before the time.” 

* And then?” asked Dr. Smith. 

* What do you call an occurrence 
of the kind?” asked the General. 
“One in which there is no room for 
expectancy, or for collusion, or for 
mistake P” 

“ Coincidence,” replied Dr. Smith. 
** Coincidence and hallucination.” 

“Of course there was coinci- 
dence,” said the General. “I can 
tell you that. But that word 
gives no explanation of the occur- 
rence. Nor does it make it at all 
more intelligible to me to call it 
hallucination.” 

“What do you call it, then?” 

“Tt looks to me like evidence of 
the existence of a spirit apart from 
the pody,” said the General. 

“'T have no doubt,” said Dr. 
Smith, “that the whole matter 
is capable of a simple explana- 
tion, if we are shown all the 
facts.” 

“T have stated enough of my 
own previous knowledge,” said 
the General, rather stiffly, “to 
make such a remark rather gratui- 
tous. Nothing was left to memory. 
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I noted the sergeant’s account at 
the time, date and all. You may 
say you can’t understand it. 
But don’t propose to explain it 
away.” 

“Positively you make me half 
afraid to go into a room by myself,” 
said Lady Macington. ‘“ General 
Wolfe, let me recommend my fellow 
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traveller to your notice. This 
Madeira positively came from 
India with us. I told Sir Hercules 
that if we were wrecked he would 
think of saving the wine before he 
remembered me. Come into the 
drawing-room as soon as you like. 
I shall not send you coffee here.” 
And Lady Macington left us. 


" 
( 
! 
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By Maset Coxziins, Author of “An Innocent Sinner,” “In this 
World,” “Our Bohemia,” Xe. 


(Continued from page 569.) 


CuapTerR XIV. 

THe morning dawned gloriously. 
Merry opened her eyes upon a blue 
sky and a blue sea; and she sprang 
from her bed to look out of the 
open window and drink in the 
fresh sea-air. As she looked down 
she caught sight of a familiar 
figure striding away from the hotel 
along the beach. It was Arthur ; 
he flourished a couple of towels in 
his hand. 


“Oh! he is going to bathe,” 


cried Merry, “and round that 
horrid cliff!” and she clasped her 
hands in a sudden horror. But 
the morning was so bright, and the 
sea so smiling and smooth, that she 
instantly afterwards laughed at her 
own fears. The water wore a very 
different face from that which 
terrified her the evening before ; 
instead of its frowns, now there 
were dimples upon it. Everything 
was bright—why should she anti- 
cipate anything but brightness ? 
And so she laughed at herself, 
and set about dressing. She was 
out on the beach before her father 
and mother were down, and was 
presently joined by Arthur, who 
looked fresh and seemed in very 
high spirits. Merry regarded him 
with some wonder. She was more 
and more surprised to find how long 
this happy mood lasted. She felt 
a certain vague sense of misgiving 
when she met him this morning. 
With all his gaiety and high 


spirits, there was something in his 
eyes which disturbed her. It was 
a restlessness, and more than that, 
an apparent inability to meet her 
gaze. She did not analyse it sufli- 
ciently to know what it was in him 
that troubled her, but she was 
dimly conscious of a difference in 
his expression. It had struck her 
a little the day before, but now it 
was much more evident. But poor 
little Merry was just now in such 
a cloud of emotions—such a whirl- 
wind of new sensations—that she 
could not attempt to understand 
them all. She felt herself to be 
changing with every breath she 
drew—expanding and dilating with 
the new life of womanhood. It 
was a thing she did not wonder at, 
that her lover’s eyes should have 
a dawning difference in them, nor 
was she puzzled because she did 
not understand this look. All the 
world just now was_ strange, 
mysterious, fascinating, yet very 
unintelligible to her. 

** Shall we go up after breakfast 
to the top of the cliff where that 
great crucifix stands?” she said, 
as they stood on the beach. 
“ How awful it looks, so high above 
us! I should like to go close and 
see it from there. I suppose it 
will be as foolish as those that we 
saw on the wayside, but there is a 
certain grandeur in it viewed from 
here which attracts me. Perhaps 
it is only the solitude of the great 
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figure which impresses me; and it 
is so high above us too! It seems 
to bless us with those outstretched 
arms!” 

“There'll be a fine breeze up 
there,” remarked Arthur. “ We'll 
go up afterlunch. And now come, 
Merry ; the people are going in to 
the table dhéte, and I for one have 
had a swim, and am awfully 
hungry.” 

The two went quickly up to the 
hotel door, and straight into the 
dining-room, for they had seen 
through the wide windows that 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamerton were 
already at table. It was a very 
pleasant dining-room, with a num- 
ber of windows reaching to the 
ground, and opening upon the 
beach. The people were most of them 
gathered round the long tables, and 
many turned to look after the 
handsome young couple. French- 
women always declare they would 
die of despair if they had colour 
like that of an Englishwoman ; yet 
the swarthier race has generally a 
look of admiration for a bonnie 
girl out of the island country, with 
genuine roses in her cheeks. 

After the breakfast was over 
they all went out on to the beach 
again into the brilliant sunshine. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamerton intended 
to go and bathe in the correct 
Tréport fashion, walking down a 
narrow plank to the sea in a 
wonderful costume. Merry hesi- 
tated about the bath when she 
found that Arthur seemed inclined 
to climb the cliff, and very soon 
decided to go with him. The 
history of her love was still so 
young that in his society she was 
prepared to go anywhere, to sur- 
mount any difficulties, to climb, to 
bathe, or undertake anything he 
might propose. In this instance it 
was she who had desired to go up 
the cliff and look at the crucifix ; 
but when she came to the actual 
climbing she found it very hard 
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work, and would soon have given 
up her idea of reaching the summit 
but that Arthur wished to go on. 
We can do easily only that which 
we are accustomed to. Merry had 
within her all the indomitable 
vigour of youth and pure health, 
but her walking exercise for some 
months had been limited to a 
daily stroll in Kensington Gar- 
dens, and she found ascending a 
very steep cliff no easy task. But 
it was glorious, even though diffi- 
cult, to climb over the short, sweet 
grass, and breathe the sun-glad- 
dened air from the sea. What a 
generous world this is to the young 
and happy! Every sensation is 
one of delight—they are grudged 
nothing. 

At last, amid laughter and some 
stumbling, they reached the very 
summit, where stood the ghastly 
crucifix. The view from here was 
magnificent—the air was splendid. 
Arthur stood a moment looking 
along the line of the coast, and 
then he uttered an exclamation of 
pleasure. 

“It’s a grand thing,” said he, 
“to feel oneself up here, free as 
the air, with no one to criticise or 
condemn. You are tired, Merry,” 
he said, turning to her, and speak- 
ing before she had time to question 
the meaning of his last words, 
“Come, sit upon the ground, and 
let us tell sad stories of the deaths 
of kings. The deaths of kings! 
It seems to me that the deaths of 
ordinary mortals are sufficiently sad 
stories without need of any grander 
element. Oh! how I hate death 
—‘ our white mother Death,’ some 
one says; to me it is the one 
utterly black blot upon the uni- 
verse. And only picture to your- 
self how that greedy sea, which 
looks so harmless now, will suck a 
hundred lives away and say no 
word about it.” 

“ Ah!—don’t suggest it,” cried 
Merry; “the sea is so beautiful 
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—it looks so innocent and gentle. 
It is hard to believe in_ its 
cruelty.” 

“ And yet there is a still deep at 
the bottom of the great oceans too 
cold and frightful for any form of 
life. Atleast so itis said. Andifa 
dead body should sink so far, by 
favour of the sharks, it would lie 
there rocked to and fro above this 
icy depth, and yet be never 
disturbed by the wild storms of 
the upper ocean. It is a strange 
picture, is it not?” 

“An awful one,’ said Merry. 
“How can those waters come up 
over the beach with those bright 
curling waves, which are like 
smiles, and yet hide such hideous 
secrets f”’ 

“Human beings do the like,” 
said Arthur, indifferently. 

“Oh, no, no, that cannot be!” 
exclaimed Merry in a sudden 
horror. “I have seen it said in 


books that there are people who 


can appear so charming and ami- 
able and yet have a capacity for 
cold cruelty and for treachery as 
horrible as the chill centre of the 
deep sea! But it cannot be true, 
we cannot be so deceived—at all 
events, I hope and pray I may 
never have known such a person!” 

* Do your” said Arthur with a 
curious half smile upon his face. 
* You will probably find a complete 
recompense for any injury that 
person might do you in your own 
consciousness of superiority. We 
are all tarred with the same brush ; 
we are men and women gifted by 
nature with an instinct of self- 
preservation. We all think of 
ourselves first, either consciously or 
unconsciously, and I am not sure 
but that the unconscious egoists, 
who fancy their motives are un- 
selfish, are not by far the most 
disagreeable.” 

“ But what makes them able to 
fancy themselves unselfish,” asked 
Merry with her peculiar earnest 
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look of perplexity, “if they really 
are not?” 

“Qh, because they are refined 
into a peculiar state. People who 
like doing good imagine they are 
unselfish ; not at all, they have 
merely refined themselves into a 
state when they no longer care for 
healthy pleasure, but find a gratifi- 
cation in preaching in Sunday 
schools, or experience a thrill of 
delight when they have obtained 
the hypocritical gratitude of some 
pauper or other whose one fixed 
idea is another bottle of port. 
Bah!—It is a sickly self-delusion, 
that one of doing good. Artists 
or scientific men are much more 
agreeable because they don’t set 
themselves above their fellows. 
Their worshippers may devoutly 
believe that they are sacrificing 
themselves in their studios or labo- 
ratories for the good of mankind, 
but most of them would have the 
sense to say, I prefer working hard, 
or, I do so because I want money. 
We all do what we like best, that 
is the long and short of it, down 
from what are called the bene- 
factors of the race to the beggars 
who sit in the sun all day.” 

“Tt is very perplexing,” said 
Merry. 

“Ts it?” answered Arthur in- 
differently ; “never mind, you need 
not trouble about it. You are one 
of those fortunate persons whose 
natural instincts lead them to 
please other people, so that you 
will always have the reputation of 
being good and unselfish.” 

*“‘ A poor consolation,” said Merry 
ruefully ; “I must think it out for 
myself.” 

“Oh, don’t attempt anything so 
foolish. Itis sheer waste of time. 
To enjoy every available moment 
is the first duty of man. Don’t 
bother your head with such useless 
speculations, but just accept the 
fact that everyone is equally selfish 
whether they know it or not. It 
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will assist you not to misjudge your 
fellow-creatures sometimes when 
they are selfish in their own way 
instead of in yours. Dare you 
come nearer the edge and look over 
the cliff? See how beautiful that 
water is now. I should like a dip 
there, but it is a long way down! 
It is too much trouble, in fact, to 
go, and it is charming here.” He 
drew back and flung himself upon 
the short grass. Merry, too, sat 
down and put the palms of her 
hands upon its surface. Probably 
only a person who has actually 
lived for months amid the pavements 
of a city’s streets can understand 
to the full the vivid charm of touch- 
ing the earth’s face. That face 
unveiled and unscarred has a pecu- 
liar magic, a silent strength which 
penetrates to the hearts of her 
children. On this grass-covered 
cliff, though the hot sun had made 
the grass warm tothe touch, there 
was yet the fresh moisture of 
spring at its roots. 

But somehow half the charm of 
that delicious day had gone for 
Merry. She was chilled, yet she 
knew not why. 

“ What is it makes you so silent, 
Merry?” asked Arthur, at last. 

“y hardly know,” she answered, 
two great unbidden tears suddenly 
rising in her eyes and gleaming in 
the sun like morning dewdrops. 
“But I think it is because you 
have made me feel so afraid of 
that beautiful sea. If that is in- 
deed so treacherous, why there is 
no truth in beauty!” 

“Of course not,” 
contentedly. 

“Oh, but there is!” cried 
Merry, with a sort of impassioned 
cry. Beauty hada shrine in her 
heart at which she worshipped 
devoutly. It was sacrilege in her 
ears, this kind of speech. “How 
I wish I knew more, that I might 
speak better,” she said sadly, 
plucking the grass at her side and 
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flinging it from her with the 
quick, impulsive, irrelevant action 
of a hurt child. ‘“ But oh, Arthur, 
she went on, suddenly, with a 
change of tone, “how I wish you 
would not bathe at that terrible 
deep place under the cliff! See, 
where the bathing-houses are they 
have two men in a boat all day.” 

* Yes, to help people who can’t 
swim,” said Arthur, contemptu- 
ously, “Pray why aren’t the 
herrings drowned? Don’t distress 
yourself about me. I was never 
born to be drowned.” 

“But Arthur,” she persisted, 
urged by her heart to speak on, 
though she knew she had nearly 
run out her tether with him—for 
he would never endure being 
worried—“ if only you would come 
nearer the regular bathing-place, 
where there would be chance of help. 
I daresay it sounds very foolish 
for me to speak like this, but if 
that treacherous sea should suck 
your life away it would take mine 
too.” 

He sat up suddenly, put off the 
hat which had been tilted so as to 
shield his eyes, and stared at her. 

“ What on earth do you mean ?” 
he asked, as in amazement. 

She flushed a vivid, brilliant 
colour; a colour that rushed 
straight from her quick heart to 
her face. 

“T only mean,” she half stam- 
mered, and dropped her eyes under 
his astonished look, “ that I should 
die if you were killed!” 

“Oh, you dear little sentiment- 
alist,” exclaimed Arthur, in a tone 
of mingled pity and amusement, 
“ Believe me you would do nothing 
of the kind; you’d be sorry for 
me, I know, because you are so 
foolishly soft-hearted—but you'd 
be engaged again in a couple of 
months.” 

“Don’t speak like that,” said 
Merry, in.a low voice that showed 
she was really hurt now. 
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“Forgive me,” he said, with the 
charming manner that he could 
command at will; “ I did not mean 
to hurt you—but I fancy I know 
more of human nature than you 
do, and I am sure you would not 
be so illogical as to throw away a 
beautiful young life like yours just 
because mine had been lost. The 
instincts of nature are too strong 
for that— they would teach you 
to recover your balance. And now 
I think we had better begin to 
make our way down the cliff—this 
glorious hill-top has not inspired 
us with very lively ideas. Shall 
we go?” 

“Yes,” answered Merry, with a 
weariness in her voice. It was a 
weariness which came from her 
spirit. Her love, her passion, her 
instinctive feelings, all had been 
repressed and shut back into her- 
self. She rose and moved at his 
side, but with less of the buoyancy 
which made her walk a beauty in 
itself. Arthur heard the dull tone, 
and noticed her lingering move- 
ments. The fact that he saw this 
effect of his words did not make 
him long to contradict them, as it 
must have done a man who had 
really loved her ; it only made him 
shrug his shoulders a little and 
move on in front of her down the 
difficult pathway, whistling softly 
to himself. But some reflection in 
his own mind made him pause ere 
he had taken many steps, and look 
back smiling at the fair drooping 
face behind him. Whatever that 
reflection was it had enabled him 
to do what was a very unusual 
thing for him, and that was to 
recover his good-humour of him- 
self. 

His pleasant smile brought an 
answering one to Merry’s face. 
She could not resist its magic. 
He had the power to make her 
flash into happiness. 

Probably he would have cared a 
great deal more for her had she 
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cared less for him. This love of 
hers which rose or fell before him 
like a living flame was only a 
trouble to one of his superficial 
temperament. : 

But now, by an effort, he recalled 
the gaiety which he had been full 
of ever since they had started on 
this happy holiday; and taking 
Merry’s arm in his he led her 
quickly down the steep hill. She 
was a little scared, and clung to 
him, flushed and laughing. They 
passed a villa built on the slope, 
where a wide-opened window 
showed them a family group, sit- 
ting just within. That window 
commanded the whole wide stretch 
of blue, blue ocean. 

“Oh!” cried Merry, “how 
lovely to live there—with that sea 
before one’s eyes all the time. I 
believe I should get quite different 
if I had always the sea to look 
at.’’ 

“What an awful idea!” ex- 
claimed Arthur, impatiently; 
“three days is as much as I can 
stand of the sea. I am sick of the 
sound of its waves, sick of the 
great sameness in front of one. 
Three days is quite enough—then 
let me have Regent-street, or a 
Paris boulevard.” 

“ Why,Arthur,” said Merry, with 
a look of surprise, “and you 
wanted to come here—and you 
said you would enjoy being here 
for a whole week, or even a fort- 
night. Shall you really want us 
to go to Paris so soon ?—because 
we had better tell papa to-day.” 

“ Oh, no,” said Arthur, with a 
laugh which was strangely harsh 
and forced, “I am perfectly con- 
tented here. It will take us a 
week to wear out the beauties of a 
jolly place like this. It was only 
the idea of those people living 
there all the year round that 
afflicted me with such a horror. 
Now—do you think we can go 
down these steep steps?” 
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They had got into part of the 
original fishing village where the 
peasant life was untouched, where 
the brats sunned themselves on the 
pebbles, the women all talked to one 
another across the narrow way, 
and perpetually through open 
doors there were visions of women 
in white-frilled caps, ironing linen. 
The steps were steep, and there 
were a good many; they were very 
old, too; but it was the only way 
of getting from one village street 
to the other. At the base of the 
steps was an old ruined archway, 
and in the foreground the inevit- 
able artist whose sketching easel 
and white umbrella are nowa- 
days invariable features in any 
picturesque scene. The artist in 
this instance found the two figures 
coming down the old steps to form 
too pretty an addition to his subject 
to be altogether lost ; he hastily in- 
dicated them in his sketch, and then 
as they came nearer paused in his 
work to look at them more 
earnestly. ‘“ Lovers, of course,” he 
said to himself as he noted Merry’s 
sparkling face. Advancing towards 
them in the brilliant sunshine they 
seemed to him like a part of it, all 
radiance and glow. 

And indeed Merry was as happy 
as a sunbeam now. Arthur had 
chased away the melancholy which 
had been left on her face by their 
dull talk upon the hill-top. 

And before they reached the 
hotel-door they were laughing like 
two happy children. Arthur had 
fully flung himself once more into 
the wild mood of gaiety which he 
could assume so well. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamerton were 
standing on the broad space in 
front of the hotel, and they all met 
with that bright, subdued mirth 
which means general contentment. 

There were no other English 
people in the place, but many 
French families, looking so funny 
in their seaside toilettes because 
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the men attempt an undress, a 
thing in itself foreign to them, and 
appear ill at ease injit. The women, 
on the contrary, look well, because 
they follow their instincts and 
make a special watering place 
toilette. Our group of four, all 
thoroughly English in style and 
bearing, were very noticeable as 
they walked up and down. Every- 
body admired the handsome elder 
couple, so bright and _ happy- 
looking, so perfect in manners and 
appearance. But the two younger 
ones, su evidently deep in the 
romance of life, so plainly absorbed 
in each other, so admirably suited 
to each other, and separately so 
charming !—these two fired the 
imagination and enlisted the sym- 
pathies of many an idle seaside 
lounger on that hap,y afternoon. 
Happy it was to Merry, at least, and 
to her father and mother, who were 
as much surprised when they found 
the hour of the table @héte dinner 
had arrived as though they, too, 
were young lovers. 


Cuaptrer XV. 

“Wat weather!” said Mr. 
Hamerton the next morning, as he 
and Bertha stood a moment to look 
out upon the water from the wide- 
opened window of their room. 
Café au lait and letters, sent up 
from the Poste Restante, had been 
leisurely discussed here upon their 
own particular balcony, where the 
breeze from the water made the air 
delicious. It was nearly time for 
the table @’héte breakfast, and they 
were thinking of going down. 

“What weather—perfect! It 
makes me feel a boy again—a very 
Romeo.” 

“You have never been much 
else, my dear Gerald,” remarked 
Mrs. Hamerton. 

“*My bosom’s lord sits lightly 
on his throne,’” quoted Gerald, as 
he stepped out on to the balcony to 
look below. 
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“Oh, Gerald! What an unfor- 
tunate quotation! Why, all 
Romeo’s' misfortunes gathered 
round him the very day he was 
so unreasonably happy! Come in, 
Gerald —that balcony will give 
way, or something dreadful will 
happen !” 

“ You superstitious child !’’ said 
Mr. Hamerton, stepping softly back 
into the room. “I was looking 
down on tv the crown of Merry’s 
hat. She is standing there all alone. 
We had better go and join her. 
I quite thought Arthur was back 
from his bath, and was with her.” 

“ Oh, did he go again this morn- 
ing ?” said Mrs. Hamerton. 

“Yes, I saw him go, rather 
earlier than he went yesterday. He 
went away over the beach, and was 
swinging a towel in each hand, so 
he must have been going to bathe. 
But he must have taken a very long 
swim, not to be back yet.” 

“Perhaps he is in his room,” said 
Mrs. Hamerton; “let us go down to 
Merry if she is alone.” 

They went down, and found her 
alone on the space in front of the 
hotel, and being much admired by 
a group of cigarette - smoking 
loungers on the steps. But Merry 
was walking up and down, with the 
ease, born of unconsciousness, 
which is peculiar to the well-bred 
English girl. She was waiting 
here, because here Arthur had said 
he would join her; and she would 
have stayed on there without think- 
ing of doing anything else. But 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamerton suggested 
that, as breakfast was ready, the 
breakfast-table would be a better 
meeting-place. 

“Come along, Merry,” said Mr. 
Hamerton, “ the boy will be there 
as soon as we have got our chairs.” 

“It is not quite ready yet,” said 
Merry, “see, the waiters are only 
just taking the dishes in. Let us 
just walk once across the beach.” 
She was loth to go in because she 
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had told Arthur she would meet 
him here. The others humoured 
her, as they loved to do, and walked 
across the beach and back again. 
But he did not come, so there was 
no resource but to go into the hotel 
and sit down to breakfast. 

After some two or three courses 
were over—and still Arthur had 
not come—Merry began to look 
paler. She could not swallow easily, 
and she felt so nervous that she 
dreaded lest some foolish tears 
should rise beneath her heavy, 
quivermg eyelids. Her heart was 
heavy with the quick presentiment 
of danger or misfortune which is 
so familiar to souls too full of 
love. That sullen cliff — those 
heavy waves!—ah, why did not 
Arthur come ? 

Both her father and mother saw 
all this, but they made no sign of 
noticing it. At last Mr. Hamerton 
said cheerily— 

“ Arthur was talking yesterday 
about a long walk round the coast. 
He must have started off and 
forgotten all about breakfast. 
These young fellows think they 
can do anything.” 

“T daresay he had some coffee 
before he started,” said Mrs. 
Hamerton, quietly. 

Merry kept her eyes upon her 
plate, and said no word. But 
the commonplace comfort of 
these suggestions stole into her 
mind. How much more likely 
they seemed, after all, than the 
horrors which had been afflicting 
her imagination ! 

She was compelled perforce to 
accept the suggestion as final, 
after a little while ; for Arthur did 
not come, and there was nothing 
else he could do in a place like 
this but go for a walk. Yet it did 
not altogether satisfy her. But it 
was evidently useless to think any 
more about it, so she agreed to go 
down to bathe in orthodox fashion, 
with Mrs. Hamerton. Gerald 
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would not go; it was less crowded 
later in the day, he said, and he 
would go then, or perhaps find a 
place to swim out from, as Arthur 
had done. So he lit a cigar and 
strolled away to the front of the 
Casino, to walk up and down 
upon the raised ground there until 
he was rejoined by the others. 

The bathing huts were all full 
but one. Merry said she would 
prefer to wait ; so Mrs. Hamerton 
went alone. 

Merry turned back and went up 
to the higher ground, intending to 
join her father and watch until a 
hut was empty. But a great tug 
at her heart-strings made her turn 
abruptly in the other direction. 
Why might she not at least walk 
towards that cliff while she was 
waiting? Why might she not even 
go to it and perhaps look beyond 
it? She hesitated after a few 
moments and looked back to 
ascertain whether her father had 
seen her. She had a feeling that 
if he saw her he would wonder why 
she should run away by herself, 
and that if she told him why he 
would think her very foolish. 
But she was quite unobserved— 
and she felt now, that having gone 
so far she must go on. 

She did not quite acknowledge to 
herself what led her on, but it 
really was the fdea that Arthur 
must have walked in that direction, 
or she would have seen him pass 
through the village. Therefore he 
would, if he were perchance 
returning, be coming back this 
way. She remembered that he 
wight climb the cliffs further on, 
and she glanced up with a half-hope 
of seeing his figure against the sky ; 
but she could not go both ways, 
and as he was most likely to have 
gone round the coast, she decided 
to keep on the way she had chosen. 
She gave a glance back at the 
crucifix on the height before she 
went round the point of the cliff, 
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thinking he might have gone up to 
enjoy the view which had _ so 
delighted him yesterday ; but no, 
the terrible figure was solitary. 

So she stepped gingerly over the 
rough rocks round the point and 
surveyed the coast line beyond in 
hope of catching a glimpse of a 
loitering figure. 

She stood still there, in the 
breeze, looking the very embodi- 
ment of youth and health and 
beauty. She was in the dark 
travelling costume which Arthur 
had admired ; it fitted her figure, 
which abounded in rich curves, 
to perfection; the dark-blue gauze 
veil was loosely knotted round her 
throat, and its deep colour 
heightened by contrast the bril- 
liance of her face, into which the 
sea-breeze had brought the lovely 
glow of pure health. Her eager 
eyes devoured the distant coast; 
and then fell gradually until 
suddenly arrested by an object close 
at her feet, just round the point, 
within the shelter of the projecting 
cliff. 


In an instant that glowing face 
was white as that of Guido’s Mag- 
dalen—blanched to the lips with the 
whiteness of agony. A whiteness 
which is more terrible than the 


pallor of death. She stood there 
for one long instant, an instant in 
which she realised the whole horror 
of what she saw. 

Then she turned and tottered 
back, with the hurried gait of an old 
woman. She cast a glance up at 
the figure on the crucifix and tried 
to move her lips in but a word of 
prayer, but they would not move. 

The blooming face had gone, and 
gone for ever; never again did it 
wear the brilliance of utter youth. 

Her early, perfect youth was 
dead—in that instant’s agony, 
dead. 

She almost flew, though trem- 
bling, and tottering. And it was 
but two or three moments after 
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she had looked round the point, 
that her father was startled by a 
touch on hisarm. He looked, and 
saw at his elbow—Merry ; yet he 
hardly recognised her. He held 
his breath in amazement and stared 
at the white face and wild eyes. 
An instant after he flung his arms 
round her and held the shivering 
form against his side. 

“My child!—my little girl— 
what has happened ?” 

At first she could only gasp— 
and gasp—with dried lips and 
throat—but suddenly she forced 
out the words. She lifted her hand 
and pointed towards the cliff. 

“ His clothes are there !—he 
must be—drowned !” 

There were chairs in front of the 
casino, where people sat and drank 
coffee sometimes. Gerald lifted 
her bodily in his arms and put her 
into one of these. He knew not 
what to expect from that strange 
white face, which appeared to grow 
more unnatural in its pallor, before 
his very eyes. But she only sat 
still, and looked at him. 

“My God, child, don’t look at 
me so! What can I do ?—how can 
I leave you like this—I will go and 
see, when your mother comes—I 
will find him—why, he swims like 
a fish, he cannot be drowned— 
what can I do with you, my 
child ?” 

He was in despair. Mrs. Hamer- 
ton was not out of the water. 
Merry looked so terrible he dared 
not leave her. Yet it seemed 
inhuman, with those agonised eyes 
upon his face, not at once to go 
and see about Arthur. At last he 
hit upon what seemed to him the 
only possible course of action. 

“Can you walk?” he said. “If 
not, I will carry you;—can you 
come and show me?” 

She understood him, and rose 
feebly ; they moved on, he with his 
arm about her waist, she tottering 
at his side. They went thus for 
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about half the distance. There 
were seats placed along the walk, 
and as they passed one of these, 
she paused. He let her sink upon 
it. She did, indeed, sink rather 
than sit down, as though her limbs 
were lifeless. 

“Go on,” she said, speaking with 
the same difficulty ; “ I will wait.” 

There was nothing to be done 
but leave her; and the distance 
was not much, now. He sprang 
on, with bounds, rather than steps ; 
and soon reached the place where 
so little a while ago Merry had 
stood, that lovely Merry, full of 
hope. He quickly saw the same 
object—the clothes lying heaped, 
and the towels by the side of them. 
One long, earnest, keen gaze he 
gave all round, even over the sur- 
face of the sea. No boat, even, 


was in sight !—nothing which could 
suggest a gleamof hope. And the 
time was so long now! Oh, hope- 


less, barren ocean ! 

There was nothing that he could 
do here. He wust help the living, 
not look vainly for the dead. He 
turned and rushed back to where 
Merry sat. She was there—yes, 
she sat there, in the same attitude 
in which he had left her. Yet, as 
he came close, he hardly knew her 
face. The expression upon it, of 
crushed life and entire despair, made 
the dimpled delicate face seem like 
the face of a stranger. 

Just then, Mrs. Hamerton 
emerged from the group of bath- 
ing huts. She stood a moment 
and looked round, and immediately 
catching sight of them, for they 
were alone at this end of the 
promenade, began to walk towards 
them. Gerald went to meet her, 
leaving Merry sitting there still, 
apparently frozen into one position. 
He left her but an instant, in 
which he managed to hurriedly 
explain something of the awful 
situation to Mrs. Hamerton. “ A 
word was almost enough for her— 
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she flew to Merry’s side, and saw 
that face which seemed as though 
no smile could ever again come 
upon it. 

“Can you take her in, Bertha?” 
said Gerald, “‘ because then I will 
go at once, get these life-boat men, 
and some of the fishermen, and 
make every inquiry and search. 
Don’t let her despair—we may find 
some hope.” 

Mrs. Hamerton put her arms 
round the girl, and almost lifted 
her up. 

“Let us go, Merry,” she said. 
Mr. Hamerton hurried down the 
beach to call to the men in the 
boat, stationed to help the bathers 
if necessary. Some of the village 
fishermen had already scented an 
event, and were coming on to the 
beach. Mrs. Hamerton tried to 
hurry Merry away—she dreaded 
every instant that some remark 
would be made in her hearing 
about the hopelessness of the 
affair. She felt no hope herself— 
she knew that Merry had no hope 
—and yet she dreaded the sound 
of the words. 

It was really but a very short 
distance to the hotel, and it was 
soon accomplished. Merry walked 
automatically wherever she was 
led, without a word; and her 
mother, appalled by the silent 
agony of the girl’s face, dare only 
whisper words of love which 
seemed unheard. 

The people in the hotel had 
caught sight of the excitement now 
evident on the beach; there were 
several coming out to see what 
had happened. Mrs. Hamerton 
shrank back, feeling it too horrible 
for her child to meet their in- 
quisitive glances; but Merry 
seemed absolutely unconscious of 
any passer by. Mrs. Hamerton 
looked at her face in terror. What 
would be the end of this stony 
apathy ? 

They were just up the steps and 
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entering the hotel door, when a man 
came hurriedly up behind them, 
passed in front, and deposited 
something in a chair just inside. 

It was Arthur’s clothes. 

Merry saw them; and suddenly 
there rang out upon the sunny air 
a shriek so awful that it made the 
very people in the street and on 
the beach pause and turn pale. 

Every one in the hotel rushed 
into the hal] to discover the mean- 
ing of this terrible shriek—the 
more terrible that after it came 
silence. 

They only found there the figure 
of an unconscious girl, whose face 
was death-like in its pallor, and, 
hanging over her, an agonised 
mother. 

Everyone was kind and most 
gentle towards the poor English 
girl, who, but an hour ago, had 
been so beautiful with her bright 
colour! They carried her into the 
little sitting-room of the hotel 
manager, which was close by, and 
there applied remedies to bring 
her back to life again. 

“God be thanked for this un- 
consciousness !”’ cried the mother. 

But it was one of those hysterical 
swoons which end as suddenly as 
they commence. Merry opened her 
eyes almost as her mother spoke. 
She started up and put her hand 
to the throat of her dress. 

“Tam choking!” she cried. 

“Leave me alone with her,” 
Mrs. Hamerton entreated of the 
others. The manager cleared the 
room, and then went out himself, 
and stood guard over the door to 
keep back those inquisitive people 
who long to pry into all joys or 
sorrows. 


PART ii. 
CuaptTer I. 


On the morning of the day after 
this terrible event at Tréport, | 
Richard Hamerton was sitting | 
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alone in his rooms at Paris, 
thinking, when his servant brought 
him a telegram, which changed the 
entire current of his thoughts ; not 
only that, it changed the entire 
current of his life, it altered his 
whole future, it brought new 
possibilities and new hopes, in a 
hurried, burning throng to his 
heart. But these were all banished, 
as suddenly as they came, by one 
overpowering thought. 

And that thought was—What 
did this mean to Merry? 

Richard was one of the two or 
three people in the world who could 
even guess what this meant to 
Merry. Perhaps he knew even 
better than anyone else. Even her 
parents did not understand that her 
intensity was as great for sorrow 
as for joy, until the fact was 
actually before them. 

But Richard had always known 
this intuitively, because he had a 
talisman with which to _ test 
Merry’s character that no one else 
possessed. 

And this telegram, which at first 
made his heart leap as if someone 
had covertly whispered a hope, left 
in his mind only the thought of 
Merry’s pain. 

The telegram was from Mr. 
Hamerton, telling him, in the 
simple words in which such things 
are told, of Arthur’s death, telling 
him also that they would be at 
Boulogne that night at a certain 
hotel, and that they would cross to 
England in a certain boat the next 
morning. 

Richard read the telegram over 
more than once before he could 
realise the news that it contained. 
Then he rose from his chair 
straightway to pack his portman- 
teau, and proceeded to have the 
rooms shut up, and to put out of 
sight all the many details of 
domestic comfort and artistic 
beauty with which he had been 
surrounding himself. Many little 
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things had he been doing whilst 
alone here, but they were not for 
himself. His one idea had been 
that he would be joined in Paris 
by the others, and that Merry 
would come in and out of these 
rooms, and leave an impression in 
them, an atmosphere of sunshine, 
which would linger there long after 
she was lost to him for ever. 

He had looked forward to this 
with something of that pale plea- 
sure which people feel in pleasant 
autumn days, when the iciness of 
winter is close at hand. But now 
he was suddenly plunged into one 
of those emotional states which 
have no season; which are like 
nothing we know of in this world, 
and which, in fact, by their very 
fierceness, take us out of the 
world of every day. He felt as 
though his soul were scorched upon 
one side, while upon the other it 
touched an iceberg. 

That evening, when the Hamer- 
tans drove into the courtyard of 
the hotel at Boulogne, Richard 
was standing back in the shadow 
of the wide entrance. Gerard got 
out first and went in to see that 
the rooms they had telegraphed 
for had been kept. He passed 
Richard, but did not see him; his 
mind was absorbed, he realised as 
he passed through that courtyard 
how the long hours of the last 
night and day had removed their 
happy stay at this hotel into a by- 
gone period which seemed like 
another life. He came back in a 
moment, and lifted Merry from the 
carriage. Richard shrank further 
back into the shadow with a kind 
of dread that he might be seen. 
But Merry had wrapped her dark 
gauze veil over her face completely 
so that she could neither see nor be 
seen. 

She walked into the house leaning 
upon her father ; she seemed to be 
only just able to walk, and the 
weariness of her step, the langour 
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which was expressed in her whole 
figure, even in that momentary 
glance fell like a heavy chill to 
Richard’s heart. 

Mrs. Hamerton lingered behind 
a moment, seeing that the things 
were taken out of the carriage. 
Richard went up to her and, with 
hardly a word of greeting, began to 
burden himself with her shawls 
and wraps 

He took them inside, and then 
came back to her in the courtyard. 

“They are gone upstairs,’ he 
said; ‘“‘ but before you follow them 
tell me just a word of how she has 
borne it.” 

“T don’t know,” said Mrs. 
Hamerton; “ I can’t understand; it 
seems as if it had frozen her.” 

“What do you mean?” 
Richard. “Tell me what 


said 
you 


mean! don’t torture me.” 

Mrs. Hamerton seemed scarcely 
to notice his extreme agitation ; 
she was thinking of Merry, and 


trying to find words by which to 
make her meaning clear. 

“She is shut up,” she said, 
“frozen. She has scarcely said 
anything except ‘It is impossible, 
it can’t be true,’ and then she 
began to say, ‘Take me home.’ 
But I thought I knew Merry; I 
thought she would have thrown off 
even such a sorrow as this by 
passionate tears. I thought she 
would have spoken it out, that it 
would have come to the surface; 
but no, there has hardly been one 
tear yet, only dry sobs that seem as if 
they tore her heart ; if it is the same 
to-night I don’t know how I shall 
bear it. I must go now, they will 
want me. You are staying here 
to-night, I suppose ? ’ 

“T will not leave you again,” 
said Richard ; “I may be able to help 
you, and she shall not see me.” 

“Not see you,’ said Mrs. 
Hamerton, pausing as she was 
turning away; “why should she 
not see you?” 
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“TJ think it would be better not,” 
said Richard ; “‘ don’t tell her I am 
here.” 

Mr. Hamerton came down again 
in afew minutes and found Richard 
standing still in the open court- 
yard. Mrs. Hamerton had whis- 
pered to him that he was there. 
They went outside and walked to- 
wards the sea. It was late now, 
and decidedly dreary under the 
dark sky, but they both felt as if 
the hotel or its courtyard were not 
big enough to breathe in. They 
walked on, Mr. Hamerton telling 
Richard that simple, awful story of 
yesterday ; of Merry’s discovery, 
and of how the blight of hopeless 
descended upon her in the 
midst of her perfect happiness. 

Richard said nothing ; he walked 
on, glad of the darkness, glad that 
his face could not be seen; for to 
him the story of how Merry had 
suffered was something especially 
terrible. He realised, in the picture 
which the others had given him of 
her silence and tearlessness, that 
for the first time in her life Merry 
felt herself to be alone. She had 
met with one of those shocks which 
come to us all sooner or later, and 
which force us to feel that in fact 
we are isolated, and must, by our 
own strength, bear our sorrows. 
He filled in the picture from his 
own intuitive consciousness of her 
character. He had always looked 
forward, since he had learned to 
love her, with a peculiar awe to 
that time when first this vivid 
intense emotional development 
should be roused and stung by 
pain instead of soothed by plea- 
sure. Come it would, he knew, 
because it always comes in the 
course of human life. But so 
early and with such terrible sud- 
denness! ‘ It seemed impossible,” 
as Merry herself had said, that this 
thing could be; but it was. There 
was no escaping from the fact that 
in that hotel, which they had left 
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behind them, Merry was struggling 
alone with the darkness of a first 
and overwhelming grief; a dark- 
ness so great that her father and 
mother felt it had hidden her from 
them. But they at least might 
soothe her, or attempt to soothe 
her—they could try to break that 
frozen surface beneath which her 
grief held her bound. 

But he felt keenly, with a cruel 
keenness, that the one thing which 
he could do was not even to let her 
see him. 

He had already asked Mrs. 
Hamerton not to mention his pre- 
sence. And as they entered the 
courtyard again, after a silent walk 
back, he made the same request to 
Mr. Hamerton. Gerald understood 
him more readily. ‘ Perhaps you 
are right,” he said. “ Atall events 
I can give no advice, for I do not 
know what is best for her. I am 
quite confused by the way she is 
suffering.” 


He went in, leaving Richard to 
struggle with a horrible sense of 


isolation. But he knew he must 
submit to that as cheerfully as 
might be. Her isolation was 
more cruel, because she was 
so young, so tender, so un- 
used to pain. He had become 
accustomed to be shut out of 
Merry’s life; he was used to being 
an onlooker. But it was harder 
to be shut out of her sorrow than 
her pleasure. Though she was 
stunned like this by the loss of his 
rival, yet he felt as if it would be 
right that he should be at her side 
to support her. 

And why? For no reason, but 
that he loved her so dearly. How 
could anyone else, father or mother, 
comfort her as he could, out of the 
depth of his love? 

But against this natural feeling 
there fought the consciousness 
that it would be an insult to her 
grief to bring his love so near it. 
Full as he was of the desire to 
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protect and comfort, yet it was 
impossible to hide from himself 
that his love was a passion. 

He had enough true sympathy 
in his nature to know that the 
greatest kindness he could do to 
Merry was to keep this fire of his 
heart away from her. Wounded 
as she now was, it would scorch 
her! 

He watched the light in her 
window as he walked up and down 
the courtyard. Half the night 
passed while he wandered up and 
down, wondering if indeed that 
light was to burn all the long, dark 
hours—whether no gentle sleep 
was to solace those grief-bound 
eyes. 

At last he stole into the house, 
past the night porter, who wel- 
comed him with a sleepy grunt of 
recognition. He went softiy up 
the stairs to the door of Merry’s 
room. There was no sleep there, 
though it was very quiet. He 
could hear Mrs. Hamerton’s voice. 
Then someone came and opened 
the door gently. He drew back 
into the shadow. 

He could hear Merry now; he 
heard her sob—-a quick, convulsive, 
dry sob. Then she spoke in a 
voice that seemed to stab his 
heart, it was so bitterly pathetic. 

“He cannot be dead—oh, it is 
impossible! Arthur, Arthur, where 
are you?” 

Mrs. Hamerton came to the 
open door ; a moment after Gerald 
came down the passage; he had 
heard the movement, and had 
come from another room. Bertha 
came out to him. 

“ Go in for a few minutes,” she 
said. “TI can bear it no longer.” 

She crept away, the tears run- 
ning down her face. Mr. Hamer- 
ton went in and shut the door. 
But not before Richard had caught 
the sound of another of those 
terrible tearless sobs. 

This is the kind of grief that 
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kills, thought Richard, to himself, 
as he stood silently there in the 
darkness. Merry’s physique was 
full of rich life, but frail as are all 
things beautiful. Could it endure 
this strain and not yield? Would 
she not be starved to death with 
this drought of dry grief? 

He stood there full of torment, 
and lost in wonder how to break 
this spell, which he did not know 
how to touch. 


Cuapter II. 


How different a crossing of the 
Channel waters was it to Merry 
this gray morning when they 
started homeward, from that recent 
happy one. But she was too 
deeply buried in the stupor of 
unbelieving despair to be conscious 
of any such contrast. She only 
knew dimly that the sea-air came 
upon her face, and that the sound 
of the engine-wheel was at first 
almost an agreeable distraction. 
When one is wearied out with an 
unceasing physical pain, a new 
hase even of torment is welcome. 
he dull thud-thud of the steamer 
seemed to Merry to echo the 
intolerable beating of her brain. 
That was all she noticed; there 
was no difference to her between 
the boat or the hotel, the water, 
or the land. 

She had no idea Richard was 
with them, although he seemed 
omnipresent to the others. He 
relieved them of all the thousand 
and one small cares which inevit- 
ably fall upon travellers, and left 
them quite free to watch and care 
for Merry. They had taken her 
into one of the coveted places on 
the deck, and there she lay, covered 
with wraps and with her blue veil 
over her face. She seemed not to 
notice where she was, or to care; 
and they hoped the fresh air might 
give her some strength. She lay 
quite still, only that now and then 
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a kind of convulsive shudder passed 
over her. This Richard could just 
see from where he stood at the side 
of the boat. Fortunately for him 
he could not hear the dry sobs 
which always burst out after this 
shudder. 

He could not help contrasting 
the two journeys, as he stood 
there. Knowing her so well as he 
did, he knew the charm of travel- 
ling with her. Everything she 
encountered was to her fresh spirit 
a new delight. Arthur had been 
with her; he was the centre of her 
universe. Following the law of 
her being, she had lavished the 
whole of her wealth upon the man 
she loved. Richard knew all this 
as though he had been with them. 
And now the man who loved her, 
better than all the world besides, 
stood there like a culprit, his collar 
turned up, his hat pressed over his 
eyes, to prevent any chance of his 
presence being detected. 

He could do nothing for her but 
watch over her. But his pity was 
so great that it enabled him to 
stand aside patiently. He knew 
too well how much she suffered ; 
had it not been so, he could scarcely 
have borne to exercise this great 
restraint. It seemed as if it would 
have been so natural to take her in 
his arms and nurse her. But the 
dry-eyed despair which had taken 
possession of her separated her 
more completely from him—indeed, 
from them all—than anything she 
could have done. There was 
something sphinx-like and awful in 
the stillness of the girl’s figure. 

At last the boat was in, and it 
became necessary to disturb her. 
They found she could scarcely 
stand. These two awful nights 
and days, in which her spirit had 
been driven into its own fastnesses, 
had at last broken her strength. 
All her forces had been exhausted 
in this battle of her soul with 
despair. 
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“Oh, Merry, my child, what can 
I do ?” exclaimed Mrs. Hamerton. 
She was alone with her, as she 
thought; for Gerald had gone on 
with an armful of shawls. Merry 
sank back upon the seat; she 
hardly realised what was expected 
of her; but, whatever it was, she 
could not do it, that she knew. 

Suddenly someone bent over her, 
and she was lifted in a pair of 
strong arms. It was Richard, but 
she did not know who carried her. 
She only felt that someone was 
helping her. 

Richard was not tall, but he was 
broad-shouldered and strong; he 
seemed now to be a perfect Hercules, 
and to carry Merry as though she 
were a little child. 

To Mrs. Hamerton, who followed 
them close, the distance they had 
to goappearedimmense. She, too, 
was all but worn out by anxiety 
and sleeplessness. To Richard the 
way seemed nothing—he was as 


nearly happy as it was possible to 


be at such a moment. He walked 
on air, with this burden in his 
arms. 

He felt a quick pang of dis- 
appointment when they met 
Gerald hurrying back to look for 
them. Acting on the natural 
impulse of the moment, Mr. 
Hamerton came and took Merry 
himself. Richard gave her up 
instantly, and with no hesitation. 
But there was an expression in his 
face which Mr. Hamerton caught 
as he turned away. It brought 
back to his memory that brief 
love episode—that confidence which 
Richard had given him, and which 
he fancied Richard himself had 
been the first to forget. But it was 
indeed not forgotten ; the fire that 
smouldered in Richard’s eyes told 
that. Mr. Hamerton recognised 
then the full value of Richard’s 
careful suppression of himself since 
he had joined them. 

Would Merry understand, or 
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wonder, who had carried her? No. 
Mr. Hamerton soon saw that he 
need not fear any question. Curi- 
osity or conjecture were as dead in 
Merry’s mind as though they had 
never been there. One great black 
cloud had swallowed up her past, 
present, and future; she was aware 
of nothing with any distinctness, 
but of the presence of this horrid 
veil. 

Richard travelled to London in 
a different carriage from the others ; 
he was determined not to thrust 
himself upon Merry’s notice. But 
at Victoria he was there, close at 
hand to help Mrs. Hamerton out. 
Merry stepped down after her 
without any help; she seemed to 
have regained some strength. And 
Richard shrank back among the 
crowd when he saw her, for she had 
pushed the veil off her face, which 
until now she had persistently kept 
over it. The sight of that face was 
almost more than he could bear; 
he did not think it possible that 
Merry—the brilliant Merry—could 
have so changed in this brief time. 
She seemed like a spectre, with that 
white, drawn face, and those sad, 
unseeing eyes. 

With all his intense sympathy, 
he had not understood till now how 
heavy the blow was which had 
fallen on her. Would it kill her ? 
he found himself wondering ! 


CuaprTer III. 

Mr. Hamerrton had not had the 
courage totelegraph to the Wansys. 
It seemed impossible to convey the 
news in the words of a telegram 
without a kind of inhumanity. 
Twenty times he had written the 
message in his mind—had gone 
irresolute towards a telegraph office 
—and had turned back, resolved to 
bear the burden and carry the news 
in person. 

Now that he was in London he 
began to wish he had telegraphed. 
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He wondered what his first words 
shouid be—but he could not frame 
them. What would a man say who 
came to tell him his only child was 
dead? He could not tell; he de- 
termined to wait the inspiration of 
the terrible moment. 

Then it occurred to him that the 
story mightalready be inthe papers. 
What could he say, if he found 
that he had let the unhappy father 
learn his loss from the public press ? 
He stopped the carriage as they 
passed a news shop, and buying 
some papers, looked hurriedly for 
the accounts of accidents. Mrs. 
Hamerton saw what his mind was 
full of, and she dared not speak. 
She dreaded this going home so 
intensely that if Merry’s one 
prayer had not been “Take me 
home,” she would have urged post- 
poning it. It seemed to her to be 
an awful fate that they must face 
these people, and teil them of the 
She 


death of their only child. 
knew well enough that Arthur had 
been as great an idol in his own 


home as was Merry in hers. Mrs. 
Hamerton could not resists a vague, 
horrible sense of responsibility. 
She knew quite well that Arthur's 
death was as little any fault of 
theirs as if he had been run over in 
a London street, or been thrown by 
his horse ; yet she could not help 
wishing bitterly that it had not 
happened in their company. It 
was impossible but that these 
people must connect them in their 
minds with their awful loss. But 
surely they would forgive when 
they saw Merry! “T am only a 
little better off than they are,” 
said Mrs. Hamerton to herself, as 
they drove up to the house and she 
looked, trembling, at the Wansy’s 
windows. “If their child is dead, 
ours is but just alive !” 

But she was cheating herself and 
her heart told her so. She was a 
whole world better off than they 
were, for she still had her child to 
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love, however she were buried in 
her grief. 

Merry got out of the carriage by 
herself, and stood an instant look- 
ing round her at the familiar scene. 
There was not a single thing within 
sight that bad not been imprinted 
in her mind with the clearness of 
childish impressions; and Arthur 
was associated with everything she 
saw. To her, the air seemed 
full of him here in the old home. 
From her very babyhood he had 
been part of her life, and part of 
her home surroundings. For the 
first instant when she looked round 
her, the sight of the place so inti- 
mately associated with him appeared 
to lift the awful sense of desola- 
tion which lay on her soul. It 
seemed that she had come back to 
the world of reality, and that her 
grief was all a le — a hideous 
dream. 

As she stood there, under the 
strange influence of this momen- 
tary sense of bewilderment, and 
before there was time for the others 
to lead her in, the Wansys’ front 
door opened, and Mr. Wansy came 
hurrying down the path to the 
gate. He flung it wide and came 
out. Some one was with him— 
had followed him out of: the door, 
but remained standing on the step 
of the house. 

Mr. Wansy came quickly to the 
carriage. Mrs. Hamerton was but 
just getting out, the others stood 
at the gate. He came close to 
them before he speke. He had no 
hat on, and his hair, blown in the 
wind, was scant and gray. He 
looked strange and old. 

“This gentleman,” he said to 
Mr. Hamertou, in a low, hurried 
voice, “ has been telling me some- 
thing about Arthur that I can’t 
believe !—Tell me, is it true r” 

He had been going to say more, 
but the words died on his lips. 
Merry had turned and looked at 
him. She had not heard anyone 
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utter 
ghastly 
coast. 


Arthur’s name since that 
morning on the Tréport 
True, that was but two 

days ago, but it seemed to her 

years. She turned to him and 
gave a low cry, and he, the only 
one who saw her face, started 
forward and caught her in his 
arms. He said nothing more— 
her face had answered him. Mr. 

Hamilton took her quickly from 

him, and carried her into the 

house. 
“Has she 

Hamerton. 
“ Yes, fainted,’ said Mr. 

Wansy, who stood there as if he 

did not know where he was; “ but 

the look she gave me told me the 

truth. He is dead, then, my 

boy.” 2 
‘Come in with me, Mr. Wansy,’ 

said Mrs. Hamerton, putting her 

hand on his arm. She led him 
into the house and across the wide 
hall into the library. She did not 


tainted ?” said Mr. 


know where Merry had been taken. 
She wanted to go to her straight, 
yet she felt as if she could not 
leave this unhappy man to bear 


the brunt of the blow alone. She 
had always disliked Mr. Wansy 
entirely ; he had not a character- 
istic which she could do more than 
tolerate ; but now she would have 
done anything to soften his ine- 
vitable agony. She lost sight of 
her dislike,—of everything but her 
intense pity. 

*“ Who is the man that he should 
come to you with this?” she asked, 
a sense of wrong rising in her 
heart, as she thought how te rribly 
true the proverb is that ill news 
travels a-pace. 

“T don’t know,” said Mr. 
Wansy. “ He has been telling me 
something—I really don’t know 
what—I did not listen after he 
made me understand that he had 
heard a report of—of this. But I 
don’t believe it now—I told him it 
wasn’t true. It seems so unlikely, 
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Arthur, a great, strong fellow like 
that! What should hurt him?” 

Just then Mrs. Hamerton heard 
a step in the hall. She turned to 
who it was. Richard was 
standing there. He had driven up 
to the house alone. She went to 
him where he stood. 

“Can you stay here?” she 
whispered. He nodded, and ad- 
vanced into the room, leaving her 
free to go. Mr. Wansy hardly 
seemed to notice her going, but he 
seized upon Richard. 

“Mr. Hamerton, do you know 
anything about this? Is it true? 
No one seems able to tell me any- 
thing !” 

“T cannot tell you much, 
Richard, “for I was not 
but the others were.” 

‘ But they have not told me yet 
whether it is really true!” he said, 
with a feverishness which seemed 
strange in a man of his sturdy 
physique. 

“Have you 
Hamerton ?” 
nificantly. 

“Yes, I have,” he answered, 
with a change of tone that was 
heartrending to hear. ‘ She must 
have cared for my poor boy!” 

He asked no more questions for 
a few moments; said nothing in- 
deed, but stood still as though 
stupified by the conviction he had 
at last arrived at, of the reality of 
his loss. Then he turned again to 
Richard, and said, in a low, 
strained sort of voice, resting one 
hand on the back of a chair while 
he spoke, “Then it is all true, 
what they say, I suppose? Was 
he drowned bathing ?” 

“That is what I heard,” said 
Richard. ‘‘ Mr. Hamerton told me 
how they discovered it—at least how 
Merry herself discovered it. Shall 
I repeat it to you or not? Can 
you bear it?’ 

“Tell me all you know, please,” 
said Mr. Wansy, with the strange 


see 


” said 
there ; 


not seen Merry 
asked Richard, sig- 
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manner resembling humility, which 
great grief will sometimes produce 
in men accustomed to bully. It 
has a pathos all of its own. 
Richard felt it, and told his story 
as briefly as he could. He told it 
all, for he knew that by doing so 
he spared Mr. Hamerton one trial. 
Mr. Hamerton came into the 
room just as the story was ended ; 
he had no idea that Richard had 
been taking such a burden off his 
shoulders. He saw that it was so 
immediately, for he heard Richard’s 
last words; and a look at Mr. 
Wansy’s face was enough to assure 
him that all had been told, and 
that the father was at last con- 
vinced altogether that this terrible 
thing had indeed come to pass. A 
greyness had come over him and 
conquered the redness of a sturdily 
strong man; he looked old and 
shattered as if ina moment. Our 
commonplace figures of speech 
have a remarkable symbolism in 
them. A shock such as was this 
is called a heavy blow, and how 
aptly! It seems sometimes to 
knock half the life out of a man’s 
body. 

Mr. Hamertun came up to him 
and took his hand. He replied 
with as hearty a grip, and then 
went towards the door. 

“ Are you going away,” said Mr. 
Hamerton. 

“Yes,” he answered, “‘ I must go 
to his mother.” 

Mrs. Wansy was not, at this 
moment, the woman whom he had 
despised and wearied of, worried, 
and ignored, through half a lifetime. 
She was the mother of a dead son. 
The size of the loss made the 
loser look large. 

Mr. Wansy was naturally predis- 
posed to believe in the truth of the 
Agnatictheory He never regarded 
women as of any account in them- 
selves, only in reference to the men 
with whom they were related. 


They were hardly individuals in 
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his eyes, for their glory seemed to 
him to entirely depend on their 
male relatives. He had never 
thought much of his wife; but 
now he felt a sudden and very real 
pity for her when he remembered 
that she, too, had lost her only 
son. She was his mother, and 
he was dead. What was left for 
her? It seemed as if there was 
nothing. 

“ You say you left men stationed 
along the coast?” he said, turning 
back at the door. 

“Yes, with orders to telegraph 
at once if it—if the body is 
found.” 

“T wonder,’ said Mr. Wansy, 
“whether they know where it is 
most likely to be washed up? 
Those sort of men are stupid. I 
must have my boy buried at home. 
I shall go over to-morrow and see 
about it.” 

So saying he went out, closing 
the door behind him. 

“That man will be comparatively 
happy now that he has found some- 
thing practical to do,” remarked 
Richard, a little tone of contempt 
making itself just visible in his 
voice. He was not such a saint 
as to be able, in a moment of pity, 
to overcome his detestation of the 
Wansy breed. Mr. Hamerton 
did not quite respond ; his sympa- 
thies had really gone out to the 
father in Mr. Wansy. 

“ You must remember that he is 
w practical man,” he remarked. 
“Grief does not change a man’s 
whole nature at one blow, He is 
terribly crushed by this—you will 
see it more ina few days, ‘“Ah—,” 
as a knock sounded at the door, 
“ there is the doctor.” 

“The doctor!” exclaimed 
Richard, in a voice of horror. 
“ Not for—for Merry?” 

“ Yes ; thank God he has come !” 
was all Mr. Hamerton’s answer. 
and he hurried out into the hall, 
He was not superior to that little 
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weakness common with most per- 
sons, of believing absolutely in his 
own physician. If, in the happy 
intervals of entire health, he some- 
times remarked that “ Brant was a 
clever fellow, but like the rest of 
them nothing but an experiment- 
alist” — when it came to actual 
illness the experimentalist was 
quickly sent for, and listened to 
with a confiding humility. The 
doctor is master of the position 
when he enters a house where there 
is serious illness, and, as a rule, he 
rejoices in his power. Cultivated 
Englishmen, in moments of anxiety, 
bow as humbly before the man of 
technical education as any ignor- 
ant Indian before the medicine 
man. 

Richard had come alone, in a 
cab, after the others. Thus he 
had not seen Merry carried into 
the house, and no one had thought 
to tell him she had fainted again. 
Thus he was left to conjecture 
vaguely and with horror what 
might be the reason for Dr. Brant’s 
immediate arrival. 

The house seemed like a palace 
of the dead. Everyone was in or 
near Merry’s room, which was 
remote from the wide central 
stairway, and shut off by heavily 
curtained doorways. Richard wan- 
dered about like a lost soul. 
Presently he meta maid. “Is Dr. 
Brant here still ?” he asked. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the woman, who 
looked frightened. ‘“ Miss Merry 
is very ill,’ and she ran on down- 
stairs upon her errand. So 
Richard, with this atom of news, 
alarming enough, had to return to 
his solitary vigil. 

He turned into the drawing- 
room, but came incontinently out 
again. It was in its undress of 
brown holland, and looked to him 
as though it wore a sort of mourn- 
ing. All the beauty and life of the 
room was veiled and hidden away. 
Can anything be more desolate or 
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dispiriting than a room in that 
condition ? 

Eventually he sat down in the 
wide seat upon the stairs under the 
shelter of the peacock’s tail; at 
least he could not fail to see the 
doctor go out if he staid here. 
Could there but have been some 
power of speech in that stately, 
gorgeous bird, how might his 


words have cut Richard’s heart 
in twain. Not long ago Arthur 


and Merry had sat there like 
two gay children, and Merry had 
shrunk from going up into the 
drawing-room, because she said it 
seemed like leaving the sunshine 
outside. And when they had 
reached the drawing-room the sun 
had gone, and Richard stood there 
—and Merry, with the jealous feel- 
ing of a genuine lover, had doubted 
which circumstance chilled her the 
most. 

But the peacock told no tales of 
the lovers’ gossip held beneath his 
resplendent shelter; and Richard 
had no thought of his dead rival— 
one person alone was in his mind, 
and that was Merry. He could 
forget any love of hers in the past 
if she would but live and keep 
her radiance in the future. How 
would the world look without 


her? A blank and lifeless sepul- 
chre. A place impossible to 
live in ! 


Just then he heard a quiet foot- 
step on the stairs. He looked up. 
Dr. Brant was coming down alone. 
He had left the others with plenty 
to do; and he was a man who 
always made himself at home in 
any house he entered. He was 
passionately fond of art; and he 
came slowly down stairs looking at 
the pictures and busts, which made 
the stairway a place to linger on. 
It seemed to Richard that the man 
was a kind of brute, when he could 
take an interest in pictures though 
he had left Merry’s side but a 
moment since, and had seen her 
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agony. He forgot that this was 
the most likely indication of a 
sympathetic nature. A man with- 
out sensibilities can continue to 
contemplate suffering with the cool 
interest of a vivisector; but a 
doctor who has the gift of sympathy 
is obliged to cultivate the power of 
rapidly removing his mind from 
one idea to another. Imagine a 
photographer who perpetually re- 
produced scenes of agony and 
suffering, and who never left his 
workshop ! 

Dr. Brant seemed so absorbed in 
looking into some of the works of 
art which pleased him on the way, 
that Richard rose and went to meet 
him. LEyery instant was an age to 
him in his present state of uncon- 
trollable anxiety. 

“Is she very ill ?” he asked. 

Dr. Brant, meeting those earnest 
eyes, dropped his interest in art, 
and became the medical man all, 
over, by a sudden and instantaneous 
change. 

“Miss Hamerton? She is not 
ill at all. Never have I seen a 
more perfect and splendid physique ! 
Even this shock has simply pro- 
strated her. But she is as fragile 
as a flower, and it will take some 
skill and care to raise her up after 
this blow.” 

“ Does she 
Richard. 

“Yes —from mental agony, 
which is far worse than any 
physical pain. But I shall give her 
an opiate this evening, and a few 
hours’ sleep may — her state. 
Good-bye; I shall be back some 
time to-night,” and Dr. Brant, who 
had a habit of abruptly ending 
such interviews as this, hurried 
downstairs and left the house. 

“So Dick Hamerton is in love 
with her!’ he said to himself as he 
lay back in his brougham. “It is 
a pity when a man cares like that 
for a woman whose heart is 
broken !” 


suffer ?” said 


«a Darn. 
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Cuapter IV. 

Frank Vernon had been very much 
puzzled by the fact that Arthur 
put in no appearanee, either at 
Park Street or the Early News 
office after the evening of their 
memorable interview when he had 
gone away apparently with some 
hope of help from Mr. Wausy. He 
quite expected to see him early the 
next morning; but he did not 
come. In the afternoon Frank 
went down to the office; but he 
had not been there. 

On the second day he went to 
Arthur’s club, but he had not been 
there since the evening Frank had 
seen him; there were letters 
awaiting him, and that was all the 
club-porter conld tell him. 

This began to look so strange 
that Frank, pulling furiously at 
his great yellow moustaches, got 
into a hansom and drove straight 
away to the Wansy’s house. 

A very prim maid-servant 
opened the door and in answer to 
his inquiries said that “ Mr. 
Arthur” was out of town. 

Frank professed to understand 
women thoroughly, from princesses 
to scullery-maids ; he tried his 
power now. Most people would 
have been afraid of Mrs. Wansy’s 
stern-looking house-maid; but 
Frank tempered his wink so 
adroitly and offered his tip so dis- 
creetly that he won even her to bis 
wishes. She smiled a little, when 
Frank asked her if she knew where 
Arthur had gone, and said in a low 
voice, “I heard Mr. Arthur speak 
of ‘crossing to Boulogne,’ sir, and 
he’s travelling with Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamerton that lives next door, and 
Miss Hamerton, that’s his young 
lady.” 

“Oh!” said Frank Vernon rather 
taken aback, “When did they 
start ?” 

The girl told him. 
very morning after his 
view with 


It was the 
last inter- 
Arthur, and this 
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looked to him, very queer indeed. 
The prim maid showed signs of 
closing the door—and Frank hastily 
asked another and more daring 
question. 

* Was it suddenly arranged or 
had they been talking of going?” 

“Oh, talking of it for some 
time, sir,” she answered, and then 
shut her mouth with a peculiar 
expression which Frank understood 
to be finul. He thanked her and 
took his departure. 

“ Most extraordinary!”’ he said 
to himself, as he walked down the 
path. “If the man has bolted he 
has covered his escape admirably. 
But can he have run away in com- 
pany with papa, mama, and the 
young lady? He will be so easily 
traced that it is no escape at all; 
and, besides, he must come back 
with them.” 

He told his cabman to find the 
nearest telegraph office, and from 
there he sent a message to a friend 
at Boulogne, asking him to com- 
municate with the police or take 
any available means of discovering 
where Arthur had gone. 

He got a reply from his friend 
that evening, merely saying he 
would make all inquiries, and he 
got no more news until the after- 
noon, when a telegram was brought 
him, in which he was told that 
Arthur had been drowned at 
Tréport while bathing. 

In consternation Frank imme- 
diately started off, intending this 
time to pass by the prim maid and 
see Mr. Wansy himself. This he 
succeeded in doing, for Mr. Wansy 
had just come home from business 
when Frank arrived at the house. 

Mr. Wansy was standing by the 
drawing-room window listening 
with a kind of stupified air to 


what Vernon was telling him, 
when the Hamertons’ carriage 


drove up. Seeing them get out he 
rushed from the room with an 
excited exclamation, without giving 
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Frank any cl i 
rank anv clue as to the meaning 


of this extraordinary conduct. 
Frank followed him to the hall 
door, wondering for the moment 
whether he had gone out of his 


mind; but, seeing the carriage, and 
recognising in Merry’s pale face a 
shadowy likeness to the beautiful 
girl whom he had seen with Arthur 
at the Academy private view, he 
guessed the meaning of the 
he was watching. 

He retreated into the hall when he 
saw them all go into the Hamertonsy’ 
house, and he stood there awhile 
hesitating what to do. But his 
mind was not difficult to make up. 
We generally do what we want in the 
end, however much we may hesitate 
about it. He wanted to see Mr. 
Wansy again, and therefore he 
accepted the prim housemaid’s in- 
vitation to walk into the dining- 
room, 

It was-some little time before 
Mr. Wansy came back into the 
house, and Frank had ample oppor- 
tunity to look round him and study 
the “effects” in this interesting 
room. He had been struck with 
wonder at the blue drawing-room ; 
he surveyed the red dining-room 
with real amusement. Out of this 
house Arthur Waunsy had come !— 
amid these solid, ‘hideous, atro- 
ciously handsome surroundings his 
home life had been passed ! Frank 
felt. himself to be getting momently 
more enlichtened about Arthur; 
he began to sympathise with his 
singular temper as he had never 
done before. ‘‘ Poor fellow!” he 
said to himself; “it is enough to 
make a man’s back straight as a 
poker, literally and metaphorically, 
to sit in these chairs every day at 
dinner! No wonder he found the 
free air of Park-street agreeable. 
And what a queer generation this 


scene 


is, in which an_ irreproachable 
young swell like Arthur is the 


product of a 


quiet, money-making 
machine 


such as old Wansy.” 
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The recollection of “ Old Wansy” 
plunged him into more serious 
thoughts. He rose restlessly and 
walked to the window. He was just 
in time to see Mr. Wansy come in at 
the gate and walk up the path with 
uncertain, hurried steps, looking, 
for the first time in his life, really 
an old man. Frank opened the 
dining -room door, and went to 
meet him. Mr. Wansy looked as 
if he did not remember who it was 
that was standing in his hall, or 
how he came to be there; but, 
after an effort of recollection, he 
said, “ Oh, do you want to see me? 
I am sorry I have been so long and 
kept you waiting !” 

“T waited,” said Frank, with a 
very admirable manner, as of 
respectful sympathy, “because I 
was anxious to hear if this terrible 
report is true or no.’ 

“Oh, yes, yes,” said Mr. Wansy, 
hurriedly, pushing some hairs off 
his forehead as he spoke; “it is 
true, quite true.” 

Frank looked at him, wondering 
if that ashen gray colour was 
natural to his face? 

“May I have two or three 
minutes with you in private?” he 
said, “I hardly like to ask it at 
such a time, but it is really of im- 
portance.” 

“Come in here,” said Mr. 
Wansy, leading the way into his 
“library,” “no one will interrupt 
us.” 

Frank found some difficulty in 
making his little speech, now that 
he stood face to face with this gray 
old man, whose keen eyes seemed 
blinded by the film of a new, 
appalling grief. But he at last 
succeeded in making him remember 
that they had been talking of this 
newspaper of which Arthur had 
been proprietor, and of a certain 
libel case. 

“ Well, what of it?” said Mr. 
Wansy, drearily. The thing would 
have astounded him utterly a little 
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while ago—only a few hours ago 
—but in the presence of the news 
of Arthur’s death it faded into 
nothing. 

“Of course now—under the 
present circumstances,” said Frank, 
“we should like to screen your 
son’s name as far as possible. No 
doubt this affair preyed on his 
mind, and he must have more 
easily lost his nerve than usual— 
for I believe he was a bold swim- 
mer—and of course people are 
very ready to forgive anything in 
a man who has met so unhappy a 
fate. But still if it were possible 
to buy these people off, so that it 
should never get into the papers 
at all that he had left England at 
such an unfortunate time with all 
the appearance of evading the law 
—it would save any disgrace being 
attached to his name.” 

“T begin to understand,” said 
Mr. Wansy, and he sat down 
heavily in his chair. He opened 
his bureau and took out his 
cheque-book. 

“Do you believe,’ he said, 
pausing and speaking with some 
of his habitual caution, “that you 
can prevent anything of this get- 
ting into the papers?” 

“T think so,” said Frank, 
‘money can do a great deal; and 
I believe I know just the quarters 
in which to place it. I will use 
every exertion to screen your son’s 
name in this unfortunate affair.” 

“How much do you suppose 
you will want?” asked Mr. Wansy. 

“Five hundred pounds,” said 
Frank. “I will endeavour to 
arrange matters with that.” 

Mr. Wansy wrote the cheque, 
and handed it over to Frank-with 
a sigh of relief. It was a smaller 
demand than he expected. 

“ Your address is—Park-street ? 
is it not?” he said, rising with an 
air which made Frank very clearly 
understand that the interview was 
ended. “Let. me hear from you 
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again soon, as I should like to 
enter into the details of this matter 
when I am more at liberty.” 

Frank, considering himself dis- 
missed, departed with a sad 
countenance and an internal sense 
of self-congratulation. He really 
felt the sadness of the situation, 
but he would have risen above his 
humanity had not that cheque in 
his breast pocket warmed him a 
little. 

“ Curse my modesty !” he said to 
himself as he went out at the gate. 
“T believe he would have given me 
a thousand to get rid of me!” 

But after all he did not altogether 
regret what he called his modesty. 
He had something which stood him 
in the stead of a conscience, or which 
perhaps was a conscience made 
after a peculiar pattern. Not many 
people would have owned to the 
possession of such a queer specimen 
of its kind, but Frank was rather 
proud of it. It is common to find 
men ashamed of their best traits 
of character and vain of their 
weakest points; perhaps it was on 
this principle that Frank prided 
himself on his conscience and his 
good heart. He really fancied 
himself a very good fellow because 
he had only fleeced Mr. Wansy 
moderately, and had not worried or 
frightened him much. 

It was impossible for him to 
guess what he had left behind. 
Mr. Wansy bowed him out as he 
would have bowed outa well-dressed 
pickpocket. He was not so blind as 
he seemed. Frank Vernon’s “ haw- 
haw” style and fine airs could 
not deceive so shrewd a man as Mr. 
Wansy. He put him down at once 
as one of those “‘ newspapers fellows 
who live from hand to mouth, and 
as often as possible with their 
hands in other people’s pockets.” 
With his creed of respectability it 
was bad enough to know Arthur 
had ever formed intimacies with 
such people as this. He would 
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prefer to have heard one of the 
more ordinary “wild oats” stories 
than have to meet a man of Frank’s 
stamp claiming to have been one 
of Arthur’s friends. And Frank’s 
disclosure that Arthur was the re- 
sponsible proprietor of a scur- 
tilous, libellous journal—liable at 
any time to be dragged before the 
public or summoned in a police 
court—he could not easily con- 
template or understand this. Men 
of business like their own and their 
son’s follies and vices to be con- 
ducted in a business-like manner, 
and kept well out of sight. A good 
income, a good house, and good 
wine —these are the only sort of 
things which they may openly con- 
fess to. It is the old story that the 
worst sin of all is that of being 
found out. A polige court scandal 
in such men’s eyes is worse than an 
habitual quiet frequenting of the 
bye-ways of life. 

Literally Frank left behind him 
a cloud of shame and disgrace 
which gradually, in Mr. Wansy’s 
mind, mingled indistinguishably 
with the intolerableness of grief. 
It seemed to him that he was 
moving in a darkness which might 
be felt. He shut his eyes as he 
sat there in his study chair, and 
wondered whether, after all, God 
paid no heed to the upright man. 

As he sat there, feeling all the 
bitterness of an emptied life rushing 
in upon him, there was a sound at 
the door—the rustle of a silk dress 
—and Mrs. Wansy was in the 
room. 

“Do you know dinner has been 
waiting along time ?” she said, “ Is 
there anything the matter—oh!” 
as he rose and faced her, “ what 
is the matter?” 

“Dinner!” he said, mechani- 
cally, “we don’t want any dinner. 
Come and sit here, Alice; I have 
something to tell you.” 

She came, with a scared face, 
and she trembled as he spoke. He 
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had not called her Alice for years. 
She knew that something extra- 
ordinary had come into their lives. 

He tried to tell her, slowly, and 
with a gentleness of manner that 
to her was inexpressibly alarming. 
Women who are stupid in other 
things often have all the-passion 
of instinct with regard to their 
children. She suddenly caught at 
his meaning. 

“Arthur is dead,” she said, 
quickly, “tell me, do you mean he 
was drowned? Has his body been 
found?” 

“No,” said Mr. Wansy, “I am 
going over to-morrow to see about 
it.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “he must 
be brought home—we must have 
him buried. To think of it, my 
Arthur—so soon to be married, 
too—that it should be his funeral, 
and not his wedding, to leave our 
door !” 

Mr. Wansy winced. This realism 
hurt even him, accustomed as he 
was to look at life from the detail 
point of view. Mrs. Wansy’s 
eyes were streaming already—the 
picture she had called up was 
the most pathetic possible to her. 
Some mothers would have thought 


with agony of that drowned 
form tossed about in the ocean 


waters; Mrs. Wansy’s mind im- 
mediately conjured up the vision 
of the funeral hearse. Itis possible 
to feed upon husks until we think 
of nothing else. Her thoughts 
flew back to the beautiful dress 
she had intended to wear for the 
wedding—and then she conjured 
up a vision of the heavy crape she 
would wear instead. She was not 
insincere or vain because these 
things suggested themselves to her 
first: they really helped her to 
realise the position. There are 
people to whom death is no pale 
wistful shape, breathing strange 
whispers of immortality, but a 
dark presence made decent by 
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plumes and mutes. Their sense of 
irreparable loss is none the less 
heavy, perhaps; only they require 
these things to help them under- 
stand it. 

Very few people of Mrs. Wansy’s 
order would have the courage to 
confess what first they think of at 
such a time as this. She was just 
sufficiently refined to know that it 
might shock even her husband if 
she spoke of the images which rose 
before her eyes—the household in 
its deep mourning, herself regarded 
with a kind of awed sympathy— 
the visits of condolence, the air of 
dignified sorrow which would be 
over the house. It was an event— 
something which made her of 
importance. But suddenly, as she 
sat there, she realised the differ- 
ence between this great event and 
that other which it would supersede. 
She had been told that she looked 
better in heavy black than in 
colours ; and she liked deep black- 
edged note paper ; it has a respect- 
able, dignified air ; but Arthur, the 
best ornament of her pomp and 
state—he would not be there ! 

Her tears suddenly ceased, and 
she turned to her husband with a 
kind of gasp. 

“Ts it possible you mean it?” 
she said. “Is Arthur really 
dead ?” 

Mr. Wansy had bent over his 
desk and buried his head in his 
hands. He made some kind of 
effort to answer her, but the result 
was nothing more than a groan. 

She was frightened, and touched 
him. “Let me be quiet,” was all 
he said, without raising his head. 
She got up and went away, crying 
as she went. The thing was pene- 
trating her mind now, and her tears 
grew more and more plentiful. 
Her maid met her on the stairs and 
went with her to her room. In 
ten minutes all the servants knew 
what had happened, and half of 
them were gathered round Mrs. 
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Wansy. Servants love an event 
even if it is a gloomy one; and 
they delight in a grief that 
shows itself in tears and cries of 
anguish. 

They had enough of it with Mrs. 
Wansy. Her face grew swollen 
with weeping. In a couple of 
hours the features looked as if they 
were becoming indistinguishable ; 
she cried out and appealed to the 
servants, one after another, to know 
how she was to bear it. The poor 
woman really suffered terribly, in 
her own fashion. 

While all this was going on 
upstairs Mr. Wansy sat alone and 
silent in his study. He could not 
rouse himself yet. 

The old fairy tale of the gold 
which changes to dead leaves in 
our hands is truer than we know. 
Mr. Wansy was discovering, as the 
sad moments passed, that it was 
possible for one loss to make his 
whole wealth worthless to him. 


CuapTer V. 
CLoTILDA STRETTON was sitting 
alove in her shaded drawing-room 
in the afternoon, the day after the 
Hamertons’ return home. 

She was doing nothing. An 
open volume lay in her lap, but she 
was not reading. She had thrown 
back her head in her habitual atti- 
tude of beautiful weariness. 

A visitor had just left her, 
whose last words had set her 
thinking. 

“Mrs. Stretton!” this lady had 
said, in a moment of outspoken 
enthusiasm, “who can help won- 
dering at your evident weariness of 
life! It comes out in your poems 
and in yourself. It seems so 
extraordinary, when you _ have 
everything to make life precious 
and desirable. You have gifts— 
great gifts—you have the most 
charming husband, and an exquisite 
home.” 
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Clotilda replied to these compli- 
ments with a pretty smile and a 
superficial answer ; but she remem- 
bered them, and when her visitor 
was gone, fell into a reverie over 
them. She looked round her 
drawing-room. “ It is exquisite,” 
she said, to herself. She thought 
of her husband, and there came a 
dull hard throb in her heart. 
“Why doves he look different to me 
now from what he looked in the old 


days?’’ she asked herself. ‘ He 
was charming to me then. What 
is it that rebels within me and 


makes me feel like a caged bird ?” 


** Marriage and death and division 
Make barren our lives.”’ 


She said the lines aloud, in a low 
voice—the voice that comes so 
naturally to one whose very pulses 
beat to the music of words. 

“Why do those lines cling to my 
mind ?” she whispered to herself; 
“they are mere clever froth, sprung 
from a childish bitterness. Yet 
there seems a horrible half truth 
in them—at least in ordinary life. 
I have come under some curse—a 
curse that hangs over half the 
world—if I can recognise this 
horrid half truth, and feel it sting 
me as it does ! 

“Gifts—great gifts. She put 
that first in the list of what should 
make life so precious tome. Why, 
yes, I have some burning of the 
poet in my blood. I am but a 
young sister among the great souls, 
yet I have sometimes drawn in 
breaths of that exhilarant ether 
which fills their lungs. I have 
tasted of the passion of art; I 


know the intoxication of sweet 
sounds, and something of the 
ecstatic madness which is the 


deepest sanity. Yet, does this gift 
make life itself more precious ?” 
She lifted the volume that lay in 
her lap and read aloud a verse 
from the page at which it was 
open : 
46—2 
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** Yet half a beast is the great god Pan, 
** To laugh as he sits by the river, 
** Making a poet out of a man: 
“The true gods sigh for the cost and 
pain,— 
**For the reed which grows never more 
again 

** As a reed with the reeds in the river.’’ 

She shut the book and put it 
aside, when she had dropped every 
word lovingly from her lips. The 
whole poem was more familiar to 
her than her own thoughts, yet 
she loved to read it from the page 
as many musicians like to have the 
most familiar score before their 
eyes. 

“Never more again!” she said 
to herself. “I have been cut from 
my stalk in the river bed, and I 
find myself alone in the midst of 
life. Those words were written 
by one who understood the full 
passions of her sex, and passed 
through all the strange mysterious 
experiences of a woman’s existence. 
Her gifts were so great they raised 
her above her sex and out of her 
generation ; yet she acknowledged 
there was ‘cost and pain, in 
making a poet out of aman. But 
I would not be a reed with the 
reeds in the river, full in the tide 
of simple emotions, as our beauti- 
ful Merry is. She is hurrying to 
her doom of disappointment—she 
is flinging all the sweetness of her 
soul upon the bosom of that deep 
river of love which surrounds her 
and makes her life—is the very 
sap of her life indeed. But there 
is none to gather up that sweet- 
ness.” 

She had wandered away from 
her thoughts of herself now, and 
dropped into a reverie. She had 
grown lately even more into the 
habit of wandering into a fair 
dreamland of her own. Half her 
life was lived in this choice 
country, and from there she 
brought some sweet fancies 
“piercing sweet;” but as often 
she rose from them with a sigh, 
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and let the loveliness she had 
gathered into her soul slip away 
from it, because she had to fulfil 
some social duty that brought her 
back too entirely into ordinary life. 
There is nothing so difficult as to 
let a vivid imagination keep its 
full life, and also to sustain a 
round of social or domestic duties. 
Man cannot serve two masters, and 
Clotilda, finding that it was abso- 
lutely expected of her to please 
society, gradually surrendered her 
art. It was inevitable but that 
one or the other must give way; 
and she yielded to fate more 
readily than might have been ex- 
pected—the creative impulse had 
to a great extent died away within 
her. All she desired was to be 
allowed to dream sometimes. And 
indeed she was so deep buried in 
reverie that she looked a veritable 
dream-lady when her next visitor 
came in. Her head was drooped 
like that of a white lily in the 
noon-tide heat, and she raised it 
but languidly when she heard that 
someone was being announced. 
But she rose with the swift action 
of a momentary flame, when she 
saw it was Richard Hamerton, and 
sank back into her chair as swiftly. 
Few callers would have obtained 
that welcome from her, or brought 
so nearly glad a smile to hover for 
an instant on her face. There was 
something to her refreshing in 
Richard’s presence; it made the 
world look more honest. 

“You are very soon back from 
Paris, Mr. Hamerton,” she said 
with some surprise. 

“ We are all at home again,” he 
said. “TI have come to tell you all 
that has happened.” 

* All that has happened?” re- 
peated Clotilda, looking with her 
deep, perceptive eyes into his face. 
“There is some great trouble, I can 
see that ; tell me all you can!” 

She did not say what she saw in 
his face besides trouble—surging 
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waves of some passionate feeling 
which she could not name or under- 
stand. She wanted the clue; his 
expression was a riddle to her 
without it. 

The story did not take very long. 
Clotilda looked up with a strange 
expression when he spoke of 
Arthur’s death. 

“Tt is a beautiful death,” she 
said. “To go down into the sea- 
water beneath the sunshine, and 
return no more. It makes his 
life look different. But tell me 
about Merry; you have said hardly 
anything about her. Will you tell 
me, or shall I go straight and see 
her?” 

“ That will be best; I hardly can 
suy anything, for I have only seen 
her face once. She appears to be 
stunned by it.” 

*T will go now,” said Clotilda, 
rising with a quick energy which 
would have startled many of her 
friends who supposed her to be only 
the languid lily she seemed. 
Richard was not surprised ; he had 
long since penetrated to the sterling 
reality which underlay that dim 
zesthetic look and manner. 

In a very few minutes Clotilda 
and Richard were on their way to 
the Hamertons’ house. It was but 
a short distance from one house to 
the other, and Clotilda, though as 
delicate as a spring blossom, loved 
to travel on her own quick feet. 
So they walked along under the 
green trees of the park, and walked 
almost in silence, for both were full 
of images and thoughts, which 
though different, were equally 
difficult to speak of. The way 
seemed short, even passed over in 
this quiet manner; they were too 
excellent friends to force irrelevant 
conversation, and were at ease even 
in the 


presence of each other’s 
impassioned thinking. 
Clotilda’s eyes had a strange 


burning light in them but she kept 
them on the ground. Her heart was 
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full—too full for ordinary words, 
and she was very glad to go on in 
silence. 

The servant who let them in said 
that Mrs. Hamerton was down- 
stairs in the library. 

“Tam going into the Egyptian 
room,” said Richard to Clotilda. 
“Tf you see Merry let me hear 
what you think before you go— 
will you not ? 

“Yes,” she answered, “I will 
come in there before I go away.” 

Mrs. Hamerton was sitting in a 
large arm-chair in the library, 
her head leaning on her hand. The 
position was something new in 
her; it had a dejectedness in it 
most unlike any expression of hers. 
There were large tears dropping 
slowly from her eyes and she 
seemed too weary to wipe them 
away. 

Clotilda came and knelt down by 
her side and put her arms round 
her. There was a whole world of 
womanhood in this white lily-like 
creature—it did but need evoking. 

“ Have you come to help me?” 
said Mrs. Hamerton. “ You can, 
if any one can. I have sometimes 
thought you understand Merry 
better than I do. And now I am 
altogether baffled. What am I to 
do for her ?” 

‘“* How is she?” asked Clotilda. 

“She has grown so still—and 
when I meet those still eyes, with 
silent agony in them, I am 
frightened. I know Dr. Brant is 
more afraid of her mind than any- 
thing else. What can we do, 
Clotilda r” 

** Will she talk at all?” 

“Not now-—not to day. She only 
says, ‘Thank you’ when we do 
anything for her, as if she were some 
patient weary invalid. I hate to 
hear that—I would rather she 
raved! It is so awful, as if her 
young spirit were suddenly old and 
broken.” 

“No, no, it is not that—it is only 
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that she is brave to the core, as I 
always knew she would be when 
she was tried. You know, Mrs. 
Hamerton, that Merry has only 
been a child until now, because 
there has been nothing to ripen 
her; she has been ready to bea 
woman for a long time, and pro- 
bably this trial has brought out all 
her strength. She has had all the 
promise of being a magnificent 
woman ; you must not expect her 
to give way as if she were a child.” 

“You little wite h,” said Mrs. 
Hamerton, with almost a smile, 
“you make me look at it in a new 
way, as I thought you would. But 
you cannot te a without se ing her. 
There seems to me to be more than 
silent endurance in the look of her 
eyes. And then, too—oh, her face 
is so changed by these few days of 
pain! Oh, Clotilda, we made her 
life too happy, and now we are 
bitterly punished, as I feared we 
should be.” 

“The morning of her life was 
too beautiful—more beautiful than 
that granted to the rest of men 
and women; but, remember, Mrs. 
Hamerton, that the heavier the 
storm that comes at noon, the more 
hope it may pass over.” 

“Yes, if it were any ordinary 
trouble I could hope even that, 
Clotilda ; but you know the faith- 
fulness of that child’s nature. A 
loss like this is so heavy to one all 
unprepared for trial: to tell you 
the truth, I have little hope that 
she will live through it.” 

“ Let me go to her !” said 
Clotilda, spring to her feet, and 
quickly throwing aside her hat and 
mantle. “ Do you think I may?” 

“Dr. Brant said that though he 
did not want her troubled with 
small things, or people she did not 
care for, he would like her to be 
startled. Anything that would 
rouse her would do her good. I 
have been hoping for you, because 
you are the only person she has ever 
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really opened herself out to, and I 
fancy your presence may rouse her. 
I should like you to go straight in 
alone. I think Gerald is in the 
room now. I will go and call him 
away, so that if she is tempted to 
speak, by a fresh sympathy, there 
shall be no restraint.” 

They went upstairs to the door of 
Merry’s room. It stood open, and 
there were no sounds of voice or 
movement in the room. But Gerald 
Hamerton was there. He was with 
Merry in the flesh, but it seemed 
as if some great veil had fallen 
between their minds and spirits. 
Merry lay still, her eyes open, yet 
appare ntly h: wrdly notic ing whether 
anyone was with her or no. 

Mr. Hamerton came out and 
shook hands with Clotilda silently. 
She went forward into the room, 
and they shut the door behind 
her. 

She advanced a little way, and 
then remained silently looking at 
Merry’s form. She was lying on 
a wide couch that stood at the foot 
of her bed; her eyes were turned 
towards the window, so that she 
did not see who came or went. It 
looked almost as if she desired not 
to see ; and yet the position was so 
statuesque, it had none of the 
irritability of one who wishes to be 
undisturbed. 

She was wrapped in a dark blue 
dressing gown, which lay in long 
folds over her figure and came 
close to her throat. Her hair was 
loose, and thrown back over the 
cushions as if its touch annoyed 
her. Clotilda could not see her 
face, for her head was turned 
aside, 

The silence was certainly terrible 
after a little while. Merry made 
no movement. There were none of 
the little restless actions which 
even in repose are so natural. Her 
hand hung over the couch like a 
hand cut in marble. It seemed 
indeed that it was a frozen figure 
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which lay there with a dead heart 
in its midst. 

While Clotilda stood silent a 
moment, there came an almost 
savage gleam into her dark eyes. 
This woman, whose whole life had 
been devoted to the cultivation of 
her intellect, and who had until 
lately regarded love as a not to be 
envied privilege of the reeds that 
grow with the reeds in the river, felt 
a sudden power and passion rising 
within her. ‘The dead can be re- 
called to life,” she whispered in her 
mind, “and howf—not by the 
awe-stricken, tender, timid touches 
which these others, who love her 
so much that they fear to hurt her, 
have given her. Why can I not 
call her back to life—I have all 
the elements of love in me!” 

Her resolve was taken—her in- 
stincts rose with wild courage 
within her, and flung down at one 
blow the barriers which cold reason 
had for years been building over 
them. 

Some people who knew Clotilda 
very well would hardly have recog- 
nised her now. There was a fierce- 
ness rising in her face—a vigour, 
almost a hungry look. For the 
first time in her life, the powerful, 
natural woman in her was asserting 
itself, and was preparing to spring 
forth, like a beautiful, strong, wild 
creature. 

With a sudden movement she 
flung herself upon the foot of the 
couch, wound her arms round 
Merry’s figure instantaneously, and 
by a quick serpentine action drew 
herself up along the couch, so that 
she lay straight at Merry’s side, 
face to face. Before an instant 
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had passed, before Merry could 


draw breath, her mouth was sud- 
denly devoured with kisses. Clo- 
tilda put her arms around her so 
tightly, in so passionate an em- 
brace, that there was no escape 
from her caresses; and she rained 
kisses upon Merry’s face, upon her 
lips, and eyes, and forehead, till 
her own lips burned with fire. It 
seemed as if she held some child 
in her arms whom she had lost and 
found again. Her very body 
seemed full of that vigorous and 
loving warmth which penetrates 
and makes itself felt by its keen 
ardency. It is something different 
from animal heat: it is a glow 
which appears to descend from the 
emotions of the soul into the sen- 


sations of the body.  Clotilda 
would not relax her hold: she 
seemed like one starved who 
cannot sufficiently devour: she 


put aside the close folds of Merry’s 
wrapper, and kissed her throat 
and neck with lips that seemed to 
bring blood to the pale surface. 

At last she felt the breast that 
lay against her own begin to stir 
more deeply with every recurring 
breath—it seemed almost as if 
some great tide were rushing in 
and bringing its swell with it— 
swaying to and fro the body that 
it laid its hold upon. And then 
Merry’s arms were suddenly put 
around her with a quick grasp as 
if of agony and terror; and 
against her cheek she felt a rush 
of hot, burning tears. 

The still eyes, sO terrible in their 
silence, had lost their dryness of 
despair; the passion of grief had 
burst its icy bondage. 


(To be continued.) 
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A CONTEMPORARY OF JESUS. 


(Continued from page 622.) 


Two conceptions, it is evident 
from the quotations we have made, 
were familiar to the Jewish mind 
in Philo’s time. They are these: 

That the Divine power is un- 
searchable in its essence, but may 
be visible to man in the action of its 
energies, which are subordinate 
powers—a manifestation of Deity 
which is yet one with Him: the 
Word, or Wisdom in activity, is 
the eldest son of God, and yet is 
God. 

That an angel or a man who is so 
far removed from self that he can 
be inspired with the mission and 
work of God, is to the extent of 
that delegation to be regarded as 
God himself. The Word of God 
has filled him, and he is therefore 
one with the Word, as the Word is 
one with God. 

These conceptions probably at 
first went no further than the 
philosophic mind, and there re- 
mained fluid, a fleeting mirror of 
the mystery of truth. 

It is the ignorant and plebeian 
mind, the mind without back- 
ground, the vision without intui- 
tion, which demands the solidifica- 
tion of suggestive thought into 
hard, concrete and contracted 
dogma. For fear the ethereal 
vision should be blown away, it 
must be pegged down. To the in- 
spired soul, on the contrary, such 
a course is worse than unnecessary ; 
it is to drag down into contact with 
the soil a wing which would other- 
wise help the soul to rise toward 


heaven. So to act is to be con- 
fessedly without the belief that if 
supernal visions should become 
dimmed, the source from which 
they spring remains ; it is to be out- 
side the instinctive faith of the 
truly spiritual mind that any clouds 
that hide the light are but for a 
moment, and from below, and that 
the light shines on for ever from 
above. A person who really be- 
lieves in the fact of heaven does 
not fret himself over doctrines of 
heaven. 

Is there any evidence, it may be 
asked, beyond an inference sought 
to be drawn from the gospel 
writings, that these two philoso- 
phical conceptions, that of the 
subordinate manifestation of Deity, 
and that of the divinized status of 
a missionary man, ever converged 
into one? 

In the writings of Clement of 
Alexandria, we find the Philonic 
conception of the Word in actual 
combination with the apotheosis of 
a man who foremost among men 
reached to a knowledge of God. 
The old phraseology is found 
adapted to either conception, and 
both become one. In the following 
passages we may see the actual 
step being taken from philosophy 
to doctrine, through the medium 
of an essentially poetical faculty of 
sight, and the introduction of the 
notion of a special providence :— 

“A beautiful breathing instru- 
ment of music the Lord made 
man, after His own Image. 
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And he himself also, surely, who 
is the supramundane Wisdom, the 
celestial Word, is the all-har- 
monious, melodious, holy instru- 


ment of God.” (Clem. Alex. Ex- 


hort. i.) 

“The Word of God became 
man, to educe from man the lesson 
how man may become God.” 
(Ibid.) 

“Our Instructor is like his 


” 


Father God, whose son he is, 
“God in the form of man, stain- 
less, the minister of His Father’s 
will, the Word who is God, who is 
in the Father, who is at the Father’s 
right hand.” (Paid. I. 2.) 

“Formerly . . . the Word was an 
angel; but to the fresh and new 
people has been given a new cove- 
nant, and the Word has appeared, 
and that mystic angel is born— 
Jesus.” (Paid. I. 7.) 

“ We, too, are first-born sons, 
who are reared by God, who are 
the genuine friends of the First- 
born, who first of all other men 
attained to the knowledge of 
God.” (Exhort. ix.) 

The novel notion of a special 
providence, as distinguished from 
the constant and universal bene- 
ficence of God, is very marked in 
the apologia for the doctrine of the 
Word made flesh, to which are 
devoted the first chapters of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, beginning, 
“God, having in many parts and 
in many ways spoken of old unto 
the fathers in the prophets, at the 
end of these days, spoke to us in a 
Son, whom he appointed inheritor 
of all things, through whom also 
he made the aeons; who being an 
effulgence of the glory, and an 
express image of his substance, 
and bearing all things by the ex- 
pression of his power, having made 
a purification of sins, sat down on 
the right hand of the Majesty on 
high.” 

The very term here translated 
“express image,” the stamp from 
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a seal, is one by which Philo de- 
fines the relation of the Eternal 
Word to the Great Cause. 

We may now turn again to the 
idea of the Word, as we have seen 
it in Philo, and to its adoption, 
extension, and application in the 
new sense in the fourth gospel : 

“In the beginning (Arché, first- 
ness) was the Word, and the 
Word was with (close to) God, and 
the Word was God.” (John i. 1.) 

In Philo we find: 

“The Divine Word. . . the 
closest to God without any distance 
interposed. (De Prof. § 19.) 

There is a curious bit of the 
subtlety which is so marked a 
Rabbinical quality, to be noted in 
this connection of the Word and the 
Arché. Every jot and tittle of their 
ancient scripture was wont to be 
overfilled by the Rabbis with a 
meaning often not its own. The 
World is described as created by Say- 
ings, because in Genesis the preface 
to each creative act is the expression 
“God said,” as in “ God said, Let 
there be Light.” One act of creation, 
however, is described as “ In the 
Beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth.” In another place 
(Ps. xxxiii. 6) is to be found the 
verse, “By the Word of the 
Eternal were heavens made.” To 
the Rabbinical mind, therefore, the 
Beginning and the Word appeared 
to be necessarily very closely con- 
nected, and to be as two aspects of 
one personification. We find Wis- 
dom introduced (Prov. viii. 22) as 
saying, “ The Eternal possessed me 
in the beginning of his way, before 
his works of old. I was anointed 
from everlasting, from the begin- 
ning, before ever the earth was;” 
and in a Talmudic commentary 
upon Genesis is this speech put in 
the mouth of Wisdom, “ By me, 
who am Arche, God created the 
heavens and the earth.” (Jalqut 2.) 
The composer of the Fourth Gospel, 
in associating the Arche and the 
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Word, is thus as much at one with 
the Talmudists, as he is in sym- 
pathy with Philo. ; 

The notion of a more or less 
concrete personification of the Word 
may be said to pervade the early 
Hebrew scriptures—‘ There came 
unto me the Word of the Lord, 
saying,” is the common preface of 
the prophet’s utterance. “ The 
spirit of Jehovah” is a corre- 
ponding expression, and yet carries 
with it the notion of some indivi- 
duality of character in the mes- 
senger. For instance, where 
(1 Kings xxii. 24) a false influ- 
ence has corrupted the speech of 
certain prophets, one of these 
taunts another who has spoken 
differently, ““ Which way went the 
spirit of Jehovah from me to speak 
unto thee?” Or, according to the 
Septuagint, “ What sort of a spirit 
of the Lord is that which has 
spoken in thee?” The spirit or 
Word here is understood as being 
an individual, and, like the Satan 
of Job, a servant of God. 

But that the powers of God, 
when viewed as separate, were yet 
not always regarded as persons, 
may be judged from such phrases 
as, in the later writings, “Thy 
Almighty Hand, which made the 
universe of formless matter,” when 
compared with “Thy Almighty 
Word leaped out of thy royal 
throne,” and, “ O,God, who madest 
the all by thy Word, and ordainedst 
man by thy Wisdom,” which are 
to be found in the same book. 
(Wisdom ix. 1; xi. 17; xviii. 15.) 

The following are frequent ex- 
pressions of Philo’s: “The second 
God, who is the Word,” “the most 
sacred Word, the eternal image 
of God,” “ the eldest Word,” “ the 
first-born.” ‘ Through the Word,” 
according to Philo, “the entire 
universe was fashioned.” ‘ You 
will find that God is the cause 
of the universe, from whom it 
sprang . the Word of God is 
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the instrument, 
it was 
§ 35.) 

According to John, “all things 
came into being through him [the 
Word], and no single thing that 
has come into being came into 
being without him.” 

Philo writes: 

“The unseen and spiritually ap- 
prehensible [or ideal] Divine Word 
Moses speaks of as the Image of 
God. And he speaks of the ideal 
Light as being itself the image of 
this image, inasmuch as it has come 
into being as the image of the 
Divine Word which gave the utter- 
ance to its genesis {spoke it into 
birth: ‘Let there be Light, and 
there was Light.’]. The pure and 
unmingled Light is, however, 
dimmed in its transmission from 
the ideal world to that which is 
discerned by our senses, for no 
object of sense is ever wholly 
pure.” (De Creat. Mund. § 8.) 

John says that in the Word is 
“ Life, and the Life was the Light 
of men;” it “ shines in the dark- 
ness, and the darkness took no hold 
on it.” 

The spiritual Light, according to 
Philo, is the efflux of the Divine 
Word which gives it its being. But 
these different relations are not to be 
too literally regarded ; it would be 
mere confusion to attempt to define 
minutely either the Word, which is 
Wisdom, or the Light which is “ not 
the phenomenal sun, but the most 
brillant and glorious Light of the 
unseen and mighty God. When 
this light irradiates the mind, the 
secondary rays of words [or angels} 
set.” (De Somn. IL. § 13.) The 
Light, or the Word, according to 
John, confers a child-ship of God, a 
divine birth derived neither from 
blood, as ordinary relationship, nor 
from any will originating in the 
flesh, or in what is merely human. 
According to Philo (Quest. in 
Gen. i. 4) the spiritual part of 


through which 
fashioned.” (De Cherub. 
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man is what becomes the image 
of the Word which gives the 
Light. 

So far there is a very close accord 
between Philo the expositor and 


John the theologian. The latter 
then diverges. The philosophic 


conception of the Word, the irra- 
diating Light which shines in many 
a way from God to the spirit of 
man, he converts to a special pur- 
pose. The change is very slight, 
but has had a momentous result. 
Jesus embodies the Word ;—Jesus 
is the Word embodied. Jesus is 
all unself, is all God;—Jesus is 
God. The flesh is the nidus of the 
Divine outpouring ;—the Word is 
made flesh. The difference is 
scarcely perceptible, yet immense. 
On the one hand, philosophy ; on 
the other, doctrine. 

This mighty bridge, of a hair’s 
breadth, being once regarded as 
spanned over, the philosophic attri- 
butes of the Word are reverted 
to. Philo says of the Word, the 
first-born son, “ No mortal thing 
could have been formed after 
the similitude of the supreme 
Father of the Universe, but only 
after the pattern of the second 
deity, who is the Word of the 
supreme Being. (Quest. and Sol. in 
Gen. ii. § 62, and Frag. Euseb. 
P. E. vii. 13.) “ Who would stand 
to a positive affirmation about the 
essence of God? We must be 
content if we can be able to have 
knowledge of His name, to wit, of 
the interpreter, the Word. For 
this is what must be God to us, im- 
perfect as we are.” (Leg. Allegor. 
ITI. § 73.) John says, ‘‘ God none 
hath ever seen; the only-born son 
that is in the bosom of the Father, 
he made him plain.” With Philo, 
the son of God acting as paraclete 
for man with the father of the uni- 
verse, and for an amnesty for sins, is 
the very universe itself (Vit. Mos. 
Ill. § 14); with John, “If any 


man sin, we have a paraclete with 
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the Father, righteous Jesus Christ.” 
(1 John ii. 1.) 

As, with Philo, the Word is the 
nourishment of souls, the God of 
the imperfect ; so, with Clement, 
Jesus is the “perennial Word,’ 
the “eternal Light,” and similarly 
acts as the divine helper of the 
lowly, represented under the poetic 


metaphor of the “wing of un- 
wandering birds.” 
The main injury done by this 


convergence of the two grand con- 
eptions, is that when the result of 
the combination had been made a 
doctrine, it contracted the impres- 
sion of the infinite divine energies 
in action in relation to man, by 
excluding all but one express mani- 
festation. The defined special 
providence tends to obscure 


the constant, which if truly in- 
finite is then indeed infinitely 
special. The figurative represen- 


tation of an eternal process of 
divine activity, when converted into 
the dogmatic statement of a single 
occurrence, may have gained, by 
concentration, in its power to appeal 
to the unthinking ; but the accept- 
ance of such a creed as a finality 
has been a stumbling block in the 
way of the exploring mind bent on 
the “divine philosophy,” which is 
“Not harsh and crabbéd, as dull 
fools sup pose, But musical as is 
Apollo’ s lute.” 

If the doctrines which sprang 
into prominence after the death of 
Jesus were conversions of older 
philosophical images, it may natu- 
rally be expected that the field of 
comparison through which we have 
passed will afford other likenesses. 

The following is an allegorised 
reminiscence of a Mosaic story ; 
and contains a symbol which was 
afterwards turned to a Christian 
use : 

“God sends forth upon it the 
stream from his own sheer Rock of 
Wisdom, and gives the converted 
soul to drink of unchangeable 
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health . the souls that love 
God, when they have drunk, are 
filled also with the most universal 
manna.” (Leg. Allegor. IT. § 21.) 

The same Mosaic story, in the 
same allegoric manner of Philo, is 
made available as the type of 
another conception than that of the 
Word or Wisdom—the Christ; a 
heightened and spiritualised modi- 
fication of the older notion of 
Christs or Messiahs, the anointed 
ones who were the supreme officials 
of the early Jewish theocracy, the 
king and the priest. 

The two conceptions, that of the 
personified Word, and that arising 
from the spiritualisation of the 
office of the Christ, or Anointed 
One, were both adopted by degrees 
and blended into one, as a poetic, a 
reverential, and afterwards a doc- 
trinal aureole for the head of 
Jesus, 

“Our fathers . . did all eat 
the same spiritual food. and did all 
drink the same spiritual drink ; for 
they continued to drink out of a 
spiritual attendant Rock, and the 
Rock was Christ.” (1 Cor. x. 
1—4.) 

A further comparison may be 
made of the imagery of spiritual 
food. In Philo we find: 

“The Divine Word, from which 
flow all teachings and wisdoms that 
never fail. This is the heavenly 
food .... “ Behold, I rain wpon 
you bread from heaven.” (Exod. 
xvi. 4.) In very truth it is God 
who showers down from above 
ethereal wisdom upon  well-dis- 
posed and exploring minds.” (De 
Prof. § 25.) 

“The most high Divine Word, 
which is Wisdom’s fount 
if one draw from the stream he 
finds instead of death life eternal. 
(De Prof. § 18.) 

The corresponding symbolism of 
bread of immortal wisdom and 
water of eternal life is to be found 
in the passages that follow : 
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“Labour not to earn the food 
which perishes, but rather the 
food which abides unto life eternal, 
which food the Son of Man gives 
unto you, for on him the Father 
God did seal approval. . . . . They 
said .. . . Our fathers did eat the 
manna in the wilderness, even as 
it is written, He gave them bread 
from heaven to eat. Jesus there- 
fore said unto them, verily, verily, 
I say unto you, it is not Moses that 
has given you the bread out of the 
heaven, but the true bread out of 
the heaven it is my Father that 
gives you. For the bread of God is 
the bread that descends out of the 
heaven and gives life to the world. 
. . . Your fathers ate manna in the 
wilderness and did die; the bread 
which descends out of the heaven 
is this, that one may eat of it and 
not die.” (John vi. 27, 33, 50.) 

“T know that His {God’s} com- 
mandment is life eternal.” (John 
xii. 50.) 

“ Everyone that drinks of this 
water [of the well] will thirst 
again: but whosoever drinks of the 
water that I will give him will 
never thirst; but the water that I 
will give him will become in him a 
well of water springing up into 
life eternal.” (John iv. 13, 14.) 

There is some obscurity in early 
Christian compositions owing to a 
peculiar use of the expression aeon, 
which is variously translated “age,” 
“time,” “ world,” “ ever.” 

“The ages (aeons) which are to 
come.” (Eph. ii. 7.) 

“In this time (season)... in 
the time (aeon) that is to come.” 
(Mark x. 30.) 

“Worthy to obtain that world 
(aeon), and the upstanding from 
the dead.” (Luke xx. 35.) 

“For ever (for the aeons).” 
(Matt. vi. 13.) 

“ For ever (for the aeon).”” (John 
xii. 34.) 

The clue to what the Pharisaic 
Rabbi understood by the word 
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which in Greek is represented by 
aion, and in Hebrew has the root- 
signification: “to hide,” we may 
find in Philo :— 

* Aeon is an expression descrip- 
tive of life of the universe of 
spiritual perception, as Time of 
the life of the universe of external 
sensation.” (De Mut. Nom. 
§ 47.) 

A quotation from the Talmud 
will exemplify this use of the term. 
“ Morning sleep, and mid-day wine, 
and the babbling of youths, and 
frequenting the meeting-houses of 
the vulgar, put a man out of the 
aeon. (Pirg. Aboth iii. 16.) On 
the other hand, “‘ He that increases 
Thorah [the Divine-Law as iden- 
tified with Wisdom] increases life. 
. . . He who has gotten to himself 
words of Thorah, has gotten to 
himself the life of the world to 
come.” (Pirq. Aboth ii. 8.) A cor- 
roboration of this teaching, and of 
the meaning of the aeon, is to be 
obtained from the following: 
“Search the scriptures, for ye 
deem that in them ye have aeonian 
life.” (John v. 39.) 

The aeon thus has nothing to do 
with the measures of the move- 
ments of our terrestrial spheres, it 
is a part of the endless flow of 
eternity, and therefore comes to be 
understood as representing the 
state described as “the world to 
come.” The epithet “ aeonian,” so 
commonly rendered “ everlasting,” 
should never be understood as in 
relation to duration; when applied 
to life it means life of the aeon, 
spiritual, or eternal life. 

By an extension of the spiritual 
sense of the term aeon, it became 
used by the Gnostics to signify 
celestial beings. 

Another similar expression used 
in the same expansive way in refe- 
rence to the spiritual condition, is 
“the day of the Lord,” “the great 
day,” “the day of judgment.” 
With a similar meaning the Tal- 
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mudic Rabbis spoke of “ the aeon 
of selection.” 

It is probable that such an en- 
trance into the interior state—a 
fleeting vision to the incarnate—is 
siguified by the expression of the 
Apocalypse (i. 10). “In spirit I 
“ame to be in the dominical day.” 
That such expressions as ‘aeon’ or 
‘ day’ are inadequate to represent, 
and only dimly denote, the incom- 
municable, is confessed in the 
words, “one day with the Lord is 
as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day.” (II. Pet. iii. 8.) 

Before continuing the study of 
Philo’s attitude towards the uni- 
versal problems of philosophy, we 
may ask the question, What is he— 
gnostic, mystic, ascetic, or transcen- 
dentalist ? He is not an extreme 
ascetic, he is conscious of the 
beauty of the body, as a part of 
nature; but he sees in it a dead 
and soulless thing, if viewed by 
itself, but assured of a high des. 
tiny if ruled and governed by the 
sovereign principle. There is in the 
soul, or vital part, an irrational 
element, the faculties which appeal 
and donot reason. So far then the 
soulic part ought not to be called 
dead it taken by itself, but this 
very life is a kind of life that is 
but temporary, and may almost be 
called death. Philo is a mystic, 
but sane, and not given to super- 
stition. He is a gnostic, but a 
spiritual gnostic, that is, he keeps 
close to such realities as are made 
known to the spiritual instinct or 
inspiration ; he is not a gnostic 
whose theories have become over- 
intellectualised, and who has spun 
out the plain and wholesome 
spiritual food into the gossamer 
threads of excited fancy. At first 
study he may be thought to be 
as deeply lost in fancy’s maze as any 
theosophical speculator, but this 
effect upon the practical mind is due, 
not to gnostic extravagance, but to 
the Rabbinical methods which he 
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follows. He says, “ Great things are 
often made known by an outline of 
smaller things ” (De Abrah. § 15); a 
fact which is true enough. But the 
Rabbinical snare into which he 
falls is the attempt to make great 
things reveal themselves by an 
outline of smaller things with 
which they have no original con- 
nection whatever. His peculiarity 
is that his thoughts are sane, even 
though apparently produced by an 
insane method. This method, at 
once supersubtle and puerile, he 
owes to the fashion of his race, 
and to the fact of the very letter 
of the Jewish scriptures being held 
in such reverence that all philo- 
sophy had to be drawn through it, 
and none could meet with attention 
that professed independence of the 
canonical law. 

Philo is thus not an absolutely 
independent thinker, his thought 
being necessarily coloured to some 
extent by the medium in which he 
works. His endeavour is to “com- 
bine the philosophy of Plato with 
the sanctions of Hebrew religion,”* 
but the philosophic expansion with 
which in that process he can endow 
the narrowest and most apparently 
matter of fact sentence of the 
ancient Hebrew record, is some- 
thing to wonder at. 

The personification of the various 
properties that make up the com- 
plex nature of man forms a not 
uninstructive parabolic study. 
And Philo is not alone in the culti- 
vation of such a_poetico-philoso- 
phical pursuit. If we turn to Bud- 
dhism, we stumble upon the in- 
junction (absurd unless it be a 
symbolic paradox) to the devout 
disciple to murder his father and 
mother, and destroy a kingdom 
with all its subjects. In the gospel 
parables we find much that is un- 
edifying, unless understood of the 
constituents of human nature, 





* Charles Gipps Prowett, ‘‘ Philo the Jew,”’ Fraser’s Magazine, Aug., 1874. 


when it at once becomes full of 
suggestiveness. These, however, 
it is easy to accept as made for 
fable, not told for fact. In Philo, 
on the other hand, the almost 
ludicrous peculiarity is that the 
mysterious symbols are found so 
parasitically entwined with the 
records of time-honoured historical 
characters, that sober chronicle 
and occult myth seem to have 
become one. 

We are accustomed to regard 
Abraham as a patriarchal sheikh 
who more than held his own ina 
rude age, against the petty chief- 
tains of his neighbourhood. The 
accounts of such exploits it is much 
easier to regard as legendary and 
semi-historical, than as a deliberate 
weft of symbol. But in Abraham 
Philo sees a type of spiritual con- 
quest only : 

“ Abraham, after the destruction 
of the nine kings, that is, of the 
four passions and the five powers 
of the outward senses.” (De 
Ebriet. § 27.) 

In a similar manner, Pharaoh 
himself ceases to be an earthly 
sovereign, and becomes a quality of 
soul ; 

“The king of Egypt, the arro- 
gant mind ‘ with the six hundred 
chariots,’ that is to say, with the 
six harmonically arranged move- 
ments of the organic body, and 
‘with the chief men set upon 
them.’ . . ‘The horse and his 
rider he had thrown into the sea,’ 
because after he had done away 
with the particular mind which rides 
away upon the irrational impulses 
of that four-footed and restive 
animal, passion, he was becoming 
an ally and champion of the sight- 
endowed soul.’” (De Ebriet. § 29.) 

The significations here brought 
out in so singular a manner are 
strangely akin to the Buddhist 
doctrines as to “the five aggre- 
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gates” of sensual feeling, “ the 
three poisons” of covetousness, 
anger, delusion, “the five obscuri- 
ties” of envy, passion, sloth, vacil- 
lation, unbelief ; and the like nume- 
rical modes of classifying qualities. 

In Philo’s view, the manifesta- 
tion of man is in harmony with 
that of the divine powers, the epi- 
phanies of the unsearchable God ; 
the ideal existence comes first, 
thence follows the more external: 
“ After producing the type of the 
generic man, in whom they say the 
male and female sex are contained, 
God at length works out the species, 
the Adam.” (Legis Allegor. II. 
§ 4.) 

This may remind us of the tra- 
ditionary saying of Jesus, in answer 
to the question when the Kingdom 
of Heaven should come, that it would 
be ‘when the two had become one, 
and when the male and the female 
were neither male or female,’ that 
is, when the angelic state, the ideal 
type and perfection, had been at- 
tained or regained. 

But while he regards the terres- 
trial faculties as occupying a com- 
paratively lowly place, Philo is 
sufficiently rational not to despise 
them, seeing that they belong to a 
divine scheme of use. Man is 
placed by God in Nature in order 
to learn from it: 

“Having settled his reasoning 
faculty as king in the sovereign 
part of him, he bestowed upon him 
as a suite of body-guards the capa- 
cities for the apprehension of 
colours and sounds, flavours and 
odours, and the like, which in the 
absence of external sense man 
would have been unable to get 
hold of by his own unaided power.” 
(De Mund. Opif. § 48.) 

As we all know, these sturdy 
body-guards, the senses, are not 
seldom found so assuming that the 
king himself is almost obliterated. 
Many a cry has gone up from the 
struggling inner heart of man, 
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that its birthright and supremacy 
are being done away; the world 
presses too closely upon it. The 
following expressions of the soul’s 
cry both of dismay and of triumph 
may be compared : 

“The corruptible body makes 
the soul heavy laden, and the 
earthly tabernacle weigheth down 
the much-musing mind.” (Wisdom 
ix. 15.) 

“Come unto me, all ye that 
labour and are burdened, and I 
will give you rest. My yoke 
is comfortable and my burden 
light.” (Matt. xi. 28, 30.) 

“Tn this [earthly] tabernacle we 
groan, being burdened.” (II. Cor. 
v. 4.) 

Philo speaks explicitly, as is his 
wont, on this subject : 

“They toil to earn and make a 
system of the things dear to the 
flesh, with all speed making their 
own that composite earthy mass, 
that statue of plasm, that almost 
house of the soul, which—from 
birth until death so great a burden 
—it lays not down, but carries like 
a corpse.” (De Agric. § 5.) 

“The little housings in . the 
nether world are what bring bond- 
age and disaster and fell humilia- 
tion upon the soul. For in very 
truth the passions of the body are 
spurious and foreign to the mind, 
being produced of the flesh, 
wherem they have firm root.” 
(Quis Rer. Div. Her. § 54.) 

We are strongly reminded here 
of the Buddhist view, and of the 
apostrophe to the lust of the flesh 
and the pride of life as the respon- 
sible authors of corporeal exis- 
tence: “O maker, thou hast been 
discerned ; thou shalt not build up 
this tabernacle again.” 

But Philo goes too far in saying 
that bodily passions have their 
absolute origin in the flesh, which 
rather may be said to give desires 
their expression. We may correct 
the thought by the deeper truth 
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that although in external life they 
take their form, it is “ from within, 
out of the heart of man” that 
there come murders and adulteries, 
lasciviousness and pride. 

The following, from Philo, is in 
close accord with the myth of 
creation as given in Genesis, but it 
falls short of giving the whole 
secret of incarnation. The irra- 
tional part is but too truly an in- 
tegral part of us: 

“Tt is owing to bodily pleasure 
that men exchange the immortal 
and fortunate existence for that 
which is mortal and ill-starred.” 
(De Mund. Opif. § 53.) 

“The part of our soul as dis- 
tinct from the sovereign principle 
is divided sevenfold, into five 
senses and the vocal organ, and 
besides all, the productive faculty.” 
(De Mund. Opif. § 40.) 

We are reminded, by the allusion 
to Genesis, how orthodox an ad- 
herent, according to the Pharisaic 
interpretation, was Philo to the 
Mosaic scriptures : 

“Tn five ways at first the serpent 
winds itself round insinuatingly. 
For truly there are pleasures that 
consist in sight, and in hearing, 
and in taste, and in smell, and in 
touch. But the most vehement 
and intense are those of inter- 
course with women.” (Legis 
Allegor. II. § 18.) 

In the following passage it is 
doubtful whether Philo does or 
does not take a broader view and 
show a belief that body is not the 
culprit upon whom alone all re- 
sponsibility for sin must be thrown : 

“ Death is of two kinds, the one 
being the death of a man, the other 
the peculiar death of a soul. The 
death of a man is soul’s severance 
from body, but the death of soul 
consists in the destruction of 
virtue, combined with adoption of 
vice. When Moses speaks not 
merely of dying but of dying the 
death, he is not denoting common 
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death, but that peculiar and 
especial death which appertains to 
a soul entombed in passions and all 
kinds of vice. Well did Hera- 
kleitos in this respect follow the 
doctrine of Moses, when he says, 
‘We live their death, we have 
died their life.’ For now, when 
we are alive, it is with the soul 
dead and entombed in the body as 
it were in a grave-mound; but 
were we to die, it would be with 
the soul living its own life, and 
released from the evil and dead 
body wherewith it is bound.” 
(Legis Allegor. I. § 33.) 

If the soul going downwards 
finds death, striving upwards it 
finds life : 

“The mind is vivified by God, 
and the irrational part of the soul 
by the mind; for the mind is as 
it were a God to the irrational 
part of the soul.” (Leg. Allegor. I. 
§ 18.) This is a corresponding 
procession of life to that which is 
affirmed of the universe of nature 
as uttered into life by the Word, 
and the Word by God. These are 
abstract thoughts, and to most 
minds it is more congenial to think 
only of the concrete and the per- 
sonal. The irrational mass of 
humanity is vivified by the apos- 
tolic few. These few, or the one 
who is pre-eminent, are regarded 
in fear or in love as the Light 
that proceeds from God. In course 
of time the apostle becomes 
canonised, and humanity, instead 
of looking upwards to the radiant 
source from which all scattered 
lights proceed, worships at the feet 
of an image, the original of which 
perchance was treated with de- 
spite. 

Plato never uses the word angel 
to convey his notion of daimonic 
existences ; the Hebrew prophets of 
the olden time do not speak of 
souls as disembodied individuals ; 
Philo is a connecting line between 
Greek and Hebrew. As he ex- 
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presses it, “ [f you regard Souls and 
Daimons and Angels as differing 
indeed in name, but as one and the 
same thing in reality, you will 
remove from yourse If that most 
oppressive burden, superstition. 
For as men in general speak of 
good and evil daimons, and in like 
manner of good and evil souls, so 
also it is with regard to angels, as 
being some of them worthy of a good 
appellation, as ambassadors from 
men to God, and from God to men, 
inviolable and holy on account of 
this blameless and _all-comely 
ministry ; while as to others, again, 
you will not err if you take them 
to be unholy and unworthy of the 
appellation.” (De Gigant. § 4.) 

The following commentary upon 
Jacob’s dream conveys these ideas 
of Philo’s more fully: 

“¢And he dreamed a dream; 
and behold a ladder was planted 
solidly upon the earth, the head 
whereof reached unto the heaven, 
and the angels of God ascended 
and descended upon it’ (Gen. 
xxviii. 12.). Admirably does Moses 
by the figure of a ladder planted 
solidly on the earth present an 
image o° the air. The air is 
the abode of incorporeal souls, 
inasmuch as it seemed good to the 
Creator to fill all parts of the 
world with living creatures. 
Were it not absurd that that 
element whereby others have been 
endowed with soul should itself 
be destitute of souls ? 

“Of these souls, some descend to 
be bound up in mortal bodies, 
such, namely, as are most near the 
earth and most fond of body. 
Others soar upwards, being again 
distinguished according to defini- 
tions and times which have been 
marked out by nature. Of these 
souls, some yearn for the associa- 
tions and habits of mortal life, and 
go back again to it; others charge 
it with much trifling folly, and 
pronounce the body to be a prison 
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house and grave mound; and 
flying from it as from a gaol or a 
tomb, have raised themselves up 
aloft on light wings to the ether, 
and for their aeon engage them- 
selves on sublime things. 

“There are others, again, the 
most pure and excellent, who have 
succeeded to greater and diviner 
minds, not ever reaching out at all 
for any of the things of earth, but 
being viceroys of the All-sovereign, 
as it were eyes and ears of a great 
king, having all things in their 
view and hearing. Philosophers 
in general call these daimons, but 
the sacred word is wont to call 
them angels, using a name more 
naturally suitable. For indeed 
they are angels who convey the in- 
junctions of the father to the chil- 
dren, and the needs of the children 
to the father. It is the lot of 
us, subjects of fate, to use words 
as mediators and intercessors. .. . 
The ladder was something of this 
sort; but if we examine the soul 
which is in men, we shall find that 
its foundation (the corporeal 
nature), corresponding to the earth 
part, is external sensation, while 
its head, corresponding to the 
heavenly part, is the — mind.” 
(De Somn. I. § 22, 23 

The following fine Sal pictu- 
resque passage is essentially Pla- 
tonic : 

“Those beings whom other 
philosophers call daimons, Moses 
usually calls angels; they are souls 
that take flight by air. How- 
ever incapable our sight may be 
of receiving the images of the im- 
pression made by souls, it does not 
follow that souls do not exist in 
air: but in order that like should 
be contemplated by like, it is 
essential that they should be ap- 
prehended by mind. 

“Some among souls descended 
into bodies, while others have not 
deigned ever to adapt themselves 
to any of the quarters of the earth. 

47 
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These, once hallowed and com- 
passed by the Father’s care, the 
Demiurge is wont to employ as 
helpers and ministrants for the 
charge of mortals. But the others, 
descending into body as into a 
river, at one time are carried away 
and swallowed up by the sweep of 
a most violent whirlpool, while at 
another they strive with all their 
power to resist the current, and at 
first manage to float up, and 
afterwards thither to fly off again, 
whence they started. 

“These are souls of those that 
somehow drew from above a love 
of wisdom, and from the beginning 
to the end took diligent care to die 
to the corporeal life, in order that 
they might get in exchange the 
incorporeal and incorruptible life, 
in the presence of the Uncreate 
and Incorruptible. But those 
which are swallowed up are the 
souls of such other men as disre- 
garded wisdom, giving themselves 
up to unstable and chancy affairs, 
not one of which bears reference 
to the mightiest part of what is in 
us, soul or mind, but all to our 
corpse yoke-fellow, the body, or to 
things even more soulless than 
that, I mean popularity and money, 
and offices and rewards, and all 
such other things as by those who 
have not fixed their eyes on what 
is beautiful in real truth, are 
plastered up and painted into life 
by the cheat of false opinion.” 
(De Gigant. § 3.) 

Platonic though this may be, it 
is quite in accord with the spirit 
which dictated the utter subjection 
of the body, and even a reluctance 
to escape the supreme trial of 
martyrdom, with a view of so obtain- 
ing “a better resurrection.” A 
truth, enthusiastically distended, 
was and is the spring of all fanati- 
cal readiness for martyrdom ; the 
truth that in spite of appearances 
which make for the contrary, the 
soul is really the important part, 
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the only part worth saving. Philo 
gives a complete code of ethics in 
the following pregnant passage : 

“The body in the absence of the 
soul, the soul in the absence of 
reason, reason in lack of virtue, is 
by nature bound to perish.’ (Quod 
Det. Potiori Insid. § 39.) 

The body, in other words, is 
secondary to the soul, soul-saving 
is a delusion without reason, and 
reason is only kept wholesome and 
true by conduct. 

The following passage continues 
the subject, and is one of Philo’s 
wonderful extractions of a meta- 
physical meaning out of the letter 
of his national scripture : 

“* Who slays Cain shall suffer 
sevenfold.’ . . . The irrational part 
of the soul is divided into seven 
parts—sight, smell, hearing, taste, 
touch, speech, generation. If, 
therefore, one were to do away with 
the eighth, which is mind, that is 
to say, Cain the ruler of them, he 
would paralyse the seven also ; for 
while by the stout strength of the 
mind, all are made strong, by its 
weakness they are made to suffer 
in sympathy, and by its decay if 
brought on wholly by vice they 
become slackened and dissolved 
altogether.” (Quod Det. Potiori 
Insid. § 46.) 

Etymology shows numbers of 
alluring similarities between words 
of different apparent origin. It is 
a curious coincidence which makes 
the word Kain (here made to 
represent the mind’s sovereign rule) 
so like the root Ken, which means 
knowledge and the sovereignty de- 
rived from knowledge: Sanscrit, 
gna, ganami; Greek, ginosco; 
Latin, cognosco ; Gothic, kann ; 
German, kennen and Kinig; Saxon, 
eyning; English, king, cunning, 
canny, ken, &c. 

Whether, or not, there be in the 
letter of the ancient Hebrew scrip- 
tures any hidden original root of 
parable, Philo finds no difficulty in 
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planting one there. Again and 
again we find him, in reference to 
a passage that seems to contain 
nothing beyond its primd facie 
meaning, urging that for the ex- 
planation, ‘‘ We must have recourse 
to allegory, which is dear to visionary 
men [men of sight or of insight], 
for truly the sacred oracles do most 
manifestly offer us inducements to 
the pursuit of it.” (De Plantat. 
§ 9.) 

Or again : 

“The literal statement here is 
plainly fabulous.” (Leg. Allegor. 
II. § 7.) 

In a number of passages Philo 
endeavours to do away with imper- 
fect anthropomorphic conceptions 
of Deity, which no doubt to some 
extent were due to expressions in 
the older sacred books of his race. 
The following, for instance, very 
considerably enlarges the idea of 
creation, which is so often repre- 
sented as a series of disjointed or 
intermittent acts : 

“God never ceases at all from crea- 

tion, but just as it is the property of 
fire to burn, and of snow to chill, 
so it is of God to be creating. .. . 
He makes things to rest which 
appear to be creative, but are not 
really endowed with energy; but 
he himself never ceases from crea- 
tive action.” (Legis Allegor. L. 
§ 3.) 
“Thou shalt take away, O soul, 
everything created, mortal, change- 
able, profane, from thy conception 
respecting God the uncreate and 
incorruptible, and immovable, and 
holy, and only blessed.” (De 
Sacrif. Ab. et Caini, § 30.) 

The following is a splendid, pas- 
sage from first to last, and will 
help to show why men are to be 
found who will painfully thread 
their way through the uneven 
paths of error and turmoil, in the 
consciousness that there is indeed 
a promised land, one brief glimpse 
of which through the moun- 
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tain mists will 
reward : 
“Neither is God a being of the 
form of man, nor is the human 
body of the form of Gol; but the 
resemblance is spoken of with re- 
ference to the mind which is the 
sovereign of the soul. For the 
mind, which is in each of those whe 
are in part, was made after the 
likeness and in relation to that one 
mind of the universe, its arche- 
type, being in some sort the god 
of that body which bears it and 
holds its image. Whatever rank 
hath the great Sovereign in the 
whole universe, such, it seems, 
hath the human mind in man... . 
Led on by love, which is the guide 
of wisdom, it surmounts all the 
existence that is perceptible by the 
senses, and then longs after that 
which is perceptible by the inner 
mind. And beholding therein, 
and of surpassing beauty, the 
patterns and the ideas of the things 
perceptible by the senses which it 
saw here, it becomes possessed 
with a sober intoxication, like those 
in the Corybantian fervour are 
seized with ecstacy, and becomes 
filled with a desire of a different 
order, a more excellent longing, 
by which it is conducted to the 
topmost arch of things inly appre- 
hensible, and appears to be reach- 
ing the great King himself. And 
while it strives with eager desire 
to behold him, pure and unmingled 
rays of divine light are poured 
forth like a torrent, so as to bring 
a dizzy bewilderment upon the eye 
of the mind by the radiant splen- 
dour.” (De Mund. Opif. § 23.) 
The road on which the pilgrim 
soul so often stumbles, and from 
which it is so often enticed into the 
bye-paths of vice, whence it emerges 
lame, and able to proceed but 
slowly,—this road, in a beautiful 
expression of Philo’s, “ends at the 
Father of the universe.” Such an 
ending is indeed a beginning. 
47—2 
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Another similarly inspired thought 
is thus expressed, “after the world, 
there is not place, but God.” (Qu. 
in Exod. IT. § 40.) 

The assured manner in which 
Philo enunciates broad views of 
spiritual things must lead us to a 
conclusion that he was not the first 
to affiliate himself to a religious 
philosophy drawn from both Plato 
and the Hebrew Scripture indis- 
criminately, but that a school 
possessed of a large traditional 
learning must have been in exist- 
ence for some time 

The following is quite from a 
teacher’s point of view, and singu- 
larly parallels the Parable of the 
Sower, as regards the varied recep- 
tion of the seeds: 

“Those that seek after phi- 
losophy, breathlessly, as it were, go 
through with one prolonged dis- 
course about virtue. What ad- 
vantage is derived from what is 
said? For instead of giving heed, 
men turn their mind upon other 
errands, some to shipping and 
market, others to rents and agri- 
culture, others to honours and 
politics, others to the gains accru- 
ing from each craft and avocation, 
others to revenge upon their ene- 
mies, others to the indulgences of 
the amorous appetites, and in fine 
everyone is under the influence of 
some distracting idea or other. So 
that, as far as the subjects under 
illustration are concerned, such 
persons are become wholly deaf, and 
are present with their bodies only, 
but are far removed with their 
minds, differing not a whit from 
images or statues. 

“ And if some do attend, they sit 
for the length of time listening, 
and when they have got a little 
distance away, they ‘do not. re- 
member a single word of what was 

said; in fact they came rather to 
be pleased through the sense of 
hearing than to ~ be advantaged. 
So their soul has not availed to 
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comprehend anything or to become 
pregnant with an idea; meanwhile 
that which was the moving cause 
of pleasure becomes inoperative, 
and their attention is extinguished. 

“There is a third class of persons 
in whose minds the things said 
find some answer while still fresh 
in their ears, but they turn out to be 
sophists rather than wisdom lovers; 
their speech is praiseworthy, but 
their life is blameable; they are 
mighty to speak, but powerless to 
do that which is the best. 

“Tt is then hardly possible to find 
a man both attentive and remem- 
bering, giving honour to deeds 
before words.” (Cong. Erud. 
Grat. § 13.) 

We have spoken of the light 
which Philo’s philosophic exposi- 
tions may throw upon the subject- 
matter of the parabolic literature 
of his time. We cannot here 
enter at length into the analysis of 
the parables, but a comparison of 
the following passages (if we take 
them in conjunction with others 
that pourtray those subordinate 
functionsof man which at times get 
the better hand of the higher part 
which ought to be regnant within 
him) may afford a key to the mean- 
ing of the parable of the Husband- 
men who slay the heir sent to 
redeem the vineyard. 

First we may glance at some ex- 
pressions of revolt against the 
higher law: ‘“ Kings of the earth 
range themselves, and men of mark 
band themselvesagainst the Eternal, 
and against his Anointed, saying, 
* Let us break their bands asunder, 
and cast away their cords from us :” 
(Ps. ii. 2.) “Touch not my 
Christs, and deal not wrongfully 
with my prophets :” (1 Chron. xvi. 
22.) This conception of despite to 
the messengers of God Philo carries 
away from the political plane to 
the field of combat within the 
soul :— 

“If any one cleaves asunder and 
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destroys that upright, and sound, 
and stedfast Word, which testifies 
to God alone that in his power are 
all things, if any one be found in 
the act of breaking in upon it, that 
is to say, in the act of wounding 
and destroying it, because he ac- 
knowledges his own mind as the 
source of energy, to the exclusion 
of God, he is a thief, taking away 
what belongs to other. For all 
possessions are of God.” (Legis 
Allegor. iii. § 10.) 

The lower qualities, which as the 
event proves are but for a time, 
seize upon the divine messenger of 
conscience that makes its appeal, 
and cry, “This is the heir, let us 
seize him, that the inheritance may 
be ours.” 

The vineyard in such a parable 
has been taken in a semi-political 
or sectarian sense. No doubt a 
parable was composed so as to 
have an ostensible meaning, which 
on a deeper plane of thought con- 
veyed an inner sense and purport. 
Philo takes such an ostensible 
meaning in the passage that fol- 
lows, but immediately proceeds to 
convert it into a more exoteric 
one :— 

“The vineyard of the Lord 
Almighty is the house of Israel: 
(Num. xiii. 18.) Now Israel is 
the mind devoted to contemplation 
of God and of the universe; for 
the name Israel is interpreted 
‘seeing God,’ and the abode of 
the mind is the whole soul.” (De 
Sommn. ii. § 26.) 

It does not follow that in a given 
parable containing the term vine- 
yard, that symbol would signify 
the mind regarded in its faculty of 
contemplation. Another spiritual 
aspect might be the presentment 
of the parable, which would be in- 
terpreted according to the recipro- 
cal relation of all its parts. As Philo 
says, “ Those who apply themselves 
to the study of the sacred Scrip- 
tures ought not to fight over 
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syllables, but ought first to look at 
the spirit and meaning of the 
nouns and verbs employed, and 
the occasions on which, and the 
manners in which each expression 
is used; for it often happens that 
the same expressions are adjusted 
to different things at different 
times, and on the contrary, op- 
posite expressions are at different 
times applied to the same thing 
without any lack of poetical con- 
sistency.” (Fragm. Damasc.) 

The symbol of a husbandman 
Philo himself uses to signify “a 
mental disposition unchastised and 
unsound,” bringing forward “ no- 
thing useful for its fruit,” but 
rather vices. 

The Husbandmen, or faculties 
which usurped a_ proprietorship 
beyond their proper function, it will 
be remembered, were to be replaced 
by others. In the following, the 
imagery is different, but the 
principle is the same : 

“That which is announced as 
the husbandry of the soul makes 
this profession. The trees of folly 
and intemperance, of unrighteous- 
ness and cowardice, I will wholly 
cut down; I will also cut off the 
shoots of pleasure and of lust, of 
anger and of passion, and of like 
affections, yea, though they should 
reach as high as heaven. I will 
burn down their very roots, launch- 
ing the rush of flame to the very 
bowels of the earth, so that no 
portion, no trace or shadow what- 
ever, should be left behind. These 
things I will assuredly destroy, and 
I will plant in the souls of such as 
are of a_ teachable young 
sprouts whose fruit shall nourish 
them. They are these: the prac- 
tice of writing and reading with 
facility ; the diligent study of 
things to be found among wise 
poets; geometry, and the study of 
rhetorical arguinents, and the com- 
plete scholarship acquired by en- 
cyclical education. And in those 
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souls which are now arrived at the 
period of youth and manhood, I 
will implant that which is better 
and more perfect, the shoot of 
wisdom, of courage, of temperance, 
and righteousness, and of every 
virtue.” (De Agric. § 4.) 

In the following, again, a dif- 
ferent set of images represents the 
soul as not refusing the divine mes- 
sages, but seeking the presence of 
God within itself : 

“ Seeing that he doth enter in- 
visibly into this [the inner and in- 
tellectual] region of the soul, let 
us prepare that place, in the finest 
way possible, so as to be worthy of 
becoming a dwelling-place of God. 
For if we do not, he will impercep- 
tibly remove to another abode which 
shall appear to him to be of more 
excellent workmanship. 

“For if when we are about to 
receive kings we prepare our 
houses in the most splendid way 

. what sort of abode ought we 
to prepare for the King of kings, the 
sovereign God of the universe? 
. . . . Shall we prepare him a house 
of stone or of wooden material ? 
Avaunt! such an idea it is not 
guiltless even to utter. For not 
even, were the whole earth to 
change its nature and on a sudden 
be turned to gold or something 
more precious than gold, and were 
it then to be used up by the arts of 
cunning workmen who should pre- 
pare porticoes and vestibules and 
apartments, and precincts, and 
temples—not even then would it 
become a footstool for his feet. 
And yet a well-inclined soul is a 
house worthy of him.” (De 
Cherub. § 29.) 

The following shows a special 
aspect of this divine possession, 
and accompanied by some noble 
images : 

“The best kind of trance (ecsta- 
sis) of all is a divinized and most 
possessive madness, which the pro- 
phetical race has to do with. 
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A prophet utters nothing of his 
own, but all things that he utters 
are strange and foreign and 
prompted by some one else... . 
‘about the setting of the sun a 
trance fell upon Abraham’ (Gen. 
xv. 12).....As long as our 
mind still shines around and re- 
volves, pouring as it were a noon- 
tide light into the whole soul, we 
are masters of ourselves and not 
possessed; but when it comes 
toward setting, then in all likeli- 
hood there falls upon us a trance, or 
divinized and most possessive mad- 
ness. For indeed when the divine 
light shines, the human light sets, 
and when the divine light sets, the 
human rises and dawns. This pro- 
cess is wont to come about with 
the prophetical race. For indeed 
the mind that is in us is removed 
from its place at the arrival of the 
divine Spirit, but is again restored 
at the departure of the Spirit. 

. In very truth the prophet, 
even when he appears to be speak- 
ing, ‘is silent,’ and another is using 
his vocal organs, his mouth and 
tongue, to make known what things 
he will.” (Quis. Rer. Div. Her. 
§ 51, 52, 53.) 

“ Intellect,” says Philoin another 
place (Qu. in Gen. I. § 50) “isa 
divine inspiration.”” The humblest 
man who is without the pride of 
self, may hope for the entrance of 
the spirit : 

“To speak succinctly, as for all 
things whatsoever that are good, 
whether of soul or body or circum- 
stances, the man who is not a self- 
lover shows forth the only true 
first-cause God as the first-cause 
of them. Let no one therefore of 
those that seem to be somewhat 
obscure and humble, from a despair 
of any better hope, shrink back 
from becoming a suppliant to God. 
Even if he no longer looks forward 
to greater blessings, let him give 
thanks according to his power for 
such things as he has already. 
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Countless are the gifts which he 
has received—birth, life, nurture, 
soul, senses, fancy, inclination, 
reason. Reason is a very short 
word, but a most perfect miniature 
thing, a fragment of the soul of 
the universe, or according 
to those who follow the philosophy 
according to Moses, a faithful im- 
pression of the divine image.” (De 
Mut. Nom. § 39.) 

Merely human pride Philo holds 
in much contempt, as indeed might 
anyone who considers what preten- 
sions it makes, and for how small 
and uncertain a time it cau main- 
tain itself. 

“Tf thou, being a man, shouldst 
be cast out from the land, whither 
wilt thou turn? Wilt thou dive 
under water, imitating the aquatic 
nature? Why then thou wilt die 
forthwith that thou art submerged 
in the water. Or wilt thou take 
wings and float in mid air, and so 
yearn to traverse the welkin, 
changing the character of a terres- 
trial for that of a flying animal? 
Well, if thou canst, change and 
remodel the divine sanctions. 
Nay, but thou canst not. For in 
proportion as thou dost raise 
thyself more soaringly; so much 
the more rapidly wilt thou be 
borne from that loftier region, and 
with the greater impetuosity to 
the earth, the place of thine 
affinity.” (Qu. Det. Pot. Insid. 
§ 41.) 

“Tt is shown to be most natural 
that elevation of the soul through 
conceit is its real descent, while 
its true ascent and height is its 
subsidence from arrogance.” 
(Fragm. Monac. MS.) 

From Philo’s manner of refer- 
ence to the name Jeschua or Jesus, 
we have noted the probability of 
the conclusion that he never met 
the prophet of Nazareth. Or if, 
on his pilgrimage from the south to 
Jerusalem, he ever encountered the 
then obscure master on one of his 


journeys thither from the north, 
the inference may fairly be drawn 
either that he knew him under 
some other designation than that 
of Jesus, or that he thought so much 
more of the man than of his name 
that interest in the latter was never 
markedly aroused. For example, 
Philo gives a minute account of 
the manner of life of the Essenes 
and Therapeuts, with whose un- 
worldliness he is evidently much in 
sympathy; but he does not give 
the name of a single one of their 
leaders. It is to be remembered 
that the name Jesus was so common 
as to be scarcely a distinctive mark 
by itself, as is evide ee by the 
balance alleged to have been made 
of the claims of “ Jesus, called a 
Messiah,” as compared with those 
of the outlaw whose name according 
to some readings was “ Jesus, the son 
of Abba.” (Jesus Bar-abbas.) No 
doubt it was not until long after- 
wards that the name Jesus came to 
be regarded as appropriate, signi- 
ficant, or important in itself. Still, 
as Philo had pressed a recondite 
meaning into the name in honour 
of the memory of a great Israelite 
commander who bore it; if his 
memory of having done so served 
him, he might have been the first 
to see a sacred suggestiveness in 
the name of the Galilean Rabbi. 
Being a man of many words, as he 
devoted none to Jesus or his name, 
the inference is, on the whole, a 
fair one, that he knew of 
neither. 

The preceding remarks are by 
way of preface to the fact that the 
title, the Christ, is once brought in 
with a doctrinal significance in a 
work bearing the name of Philo. 

To one who had imbibed the 
Christian dogma, the slightest of 
touches seemed necessary to com- 
plete and render edifying a Jewish 
thinker’s writings. In the apocry- 
phal book of Baruch, for example, 
attributed to a writer of about the 
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middle of the second century before 
our era, we find a strictly Jewish 
thought thus manifestly added to 
by a pious commentator, probably 
where the end of a chapter left a 
convenient gap in his manuscript : 
‘God invented every way of assured 
knowledge, and gave it unto Jacob 
his child, and Israel his beloved. 
After this he was seen upon the 
earth, and lived along with men.”’ 
(III. 37.) This is a little too like 
“The Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us.” A more palpable 
modification is to be found in the 
“ Wisdom of Sirach,”’ where the 
sentence, “ By his counsel he calmed 
the deep, and planted in it islands 
(nesous),” is found in some MSS. 
to terminate thus: “And Jesus 
(Iesous) planted it.” (xliii. 23.) 
Another passage from the same 
book (li. 10) shows either an inter- 
polation or the Philonic view of a 
mediate deity, “I called upon the 
Lord, the Father of my Lord.” 
There are certain works of Philo 
which are lost in the original 
Greek, and only known in an 
Armenian version. The fact that 
fragments are existent in the Greek 
verifies the general authenticity of 
the Armenian version, which shows 
nevertheless trifling local interpo- 
lations. There is however a con- 
tinuation of one of the books of 
comment upon Genesis, evidently 
by another hand than Philo’s. 
Therefore, when in one of these 
books (Quest. in Exod. II. § 117), 
we find an argument upon “ Christ 
the Lord,” as having the world 
under his feet, and being enthroned 
close to his Father, there is little 
difficulty in regarding it as an 
after addition. A writer like Philo, 
even if, according to the story told 
by Eusebius and Jerome, he had 
encountered Peter at Rome, and if 
he had accepted the Christian ex- 
tension of his own doctrines, would 
scarcely have contented himself 
with so slight an indication of his 
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conversion as a single bare enounce- 
ment of Christian metaphysics. 

Another passage is perhaps open 
to suspicion of a gloss, owing to its 
having come down only asa fragment 
attributed to Philo in a monkish 
manuscript :-— 

“The things of creation are re- 
mote from the Uncreate, even 
though they should be brought 
excveding near, following upon the 
magnetic [attractive, drawing to 
one’s self} love-influences of the 
Saviour.” 

In Philo, however, may be found 
passages in which the expression 
Saviour is a title ascribed to God. 
If, however, in the passage just 
quoted, Philo is designating an in- 
termediate divine personification, 
akin to that of the Word, or mani- 
fest activity of God’s wisdom, by 
the name Saviour, he comes here 
singularly close to the Christian use 
of the term which is so familiar. 

The following will serve for 
example of his use of the title of 
Saviour: 

“The kind Saviour allows a 
space for the repentance of sin- 
ners. ... The divine nature re- 
members not the evil, and is a 
lover of virtue; when therefore it 
beholds faithful virtue in the soul, 
it bestows upon it wondrous lar- 
gesse of honour, to wipe out from 
the first all ills that are impending 
over it from sin. (Quest. in Gen. 
II. § 13.) The term Saviour, as 
a title belonging to God, is found 
in the older Hebrew scriptures, but 
there is a gentleness and benign- 
ance in Philo’s use of the phrase 
that brings it nearer to the Chris- 
tian conception. In the older 
writings the conception is some- 
what more austere: “I, even I, am 
Jehovah ; and beside me there is 
no Saviour :” (Isaiah xliii. 12.) 

In the same way generals or 
other protectors are spoken of: 
“ According to thy manifold mercies 
thou gavest them Saviours, who 
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saved them out of the hands of 
their enemies:” (Nehem. ix. 27.) 
“Saviours shall come upon Mount 
Zion to judge the mountains of 
Esau; and the Kingdom shall be 
Jehovah’s :” (Obadiah 21.) 

How it came that Philo wrote in 
Greek, yet made his main appeal 
to persons of the Jewish persua- 
sion, a few words will show, and 
show also how his writings could 
come to be circulated among the 
early Christian divines in different 
parts of the world. 

In the travels of Paul, we may 
remember as one instance of his 
contact with Greek-speaking Jews, 
that he visited a part of Mace- 
donia, where there was a Jewish 
synagogue, and strongly impressed 
a large number of persons de- 
scribed as “observance-keeping 
Greeks.” His “ discourse from the 
scriptures ” would have had small 
relevancy to such auditors as these, 
had they been of pure Greek race. 
They were probably of Hebrew 
origin, expatriated in an early dis- 
persion, and lapsed from strict 
Judaic customs. 

The immense colony living about 
Alexandria spoke Greek, read the 
Septuagint, and would be hardly 
distinguishable from Gentiles by 
the old Jerusalemite orthodoxy. 

The passage which follows is 
one evidence out of many that 
these Hellenised Jews did not 
wholly lose their connection with 
the mother country, but that such 
as could made, at least once in their 
lives, a pilgrimage to the Temple 
at Jerusalem. 

“There were certain Greeks 
among those that were coming up 
to worship at the feast: these 
came to Philip who was of Beth- 
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saying, Lord, we desire to see 
Jesus :” (John xii. 20.) 

If we were writing in the ro- 
mantic style in which it is the 
modern fashion to recompose the 
legends of the founders of our 
churches, we might draw a fanciful 
picture of the possibility of Philo 
having formed one of these polite 
inquirers. We might show how 
Philo did come to worship at the 
Feast in this very way, and imagine 
how the courtly philosopher and 
diplomatist in his kindly conde- 
scending manner might have in- 
quired curiously about the new 
light that had shone out from the 
north—from Galilee beyond the pale. 
We might pourtray how the young 
prophet was found interesting, but 
‘impossible ;’ so simple and spiritual 
as to have the appearance of dog- 
matism to the cultured Alexandrian, 
and too pronounced to be worked 
into any philosophic series, with 
any comfort to the critical mind. 
We might add how the princely 
Greek and his friends kept silence 
thereafter upon the subject; and 
how, nevertheless, when the genial 
gnostic came to his writing table 
once more, the recollection of that 
new prophet’s face, the effect of 
the gentle flame of his eyes, the 
unconscious divinity of his mien, 
stole in to inspire full many a 
rhetorical period with a new and 
moving emotion. There is that 
elevation now and again in the 
interminable commentaries of Philo, 
and he did visit Jerusalem after 
the manner of his devout country- 
men, and would have been fitly 
styled a Greek, though not—as one 
of the most popular of English 
bishops a few weeks ago described 
the inquirers after Jesus * —a 


heathen Greek. This, however, is 


saida of Galilee, and asked him, 


* The Bishop of Manchester at the opening of St. Andrew’s Church, Dearnley, May 8, 
1880 :—‘‘ There were some heathen Greeks there, intellectually speaking highly educated 
men, but what their motive had been in coming to see Jesus did not transpire, possibly 
it was mere curiosity, but sometimes even this is productive of a large amount of good.” 
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all we know; the rest is mere 
romance. 

Philo had before him as the one 
great object of his life “the pro- 
mulgation of a catholic system of 
religious belief, of which Judaism 
should be the basis.” In all sin- 
cerity he loved the teachings of 
Plato; and, finding with his 
thirsty openness of mind that he 
could drink in spiritual thoughts 
equally well from these as from 
the inner heart of his own scrip- 
tures, read as he was taught to 
read them, he unconsciously 
blended and made one the Hebrew 
and Greek philosophical tradition, 
until Plato could be regarded as a 
sort of “ Attic Moses,” Moses as at 
heart a Plato; while scholars 
smiled and said, “ Either Plato 
Philonizes, or Philo Platonizes.”’ 
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With this broad and grand work in 
hand, how little he knew that his 
own fate, outwardly at least, was 
an eternal neglect; that a new 
spiritual impetus was being given 
to the world through the work of a 
man whom if he had seen he might 
have dearly loved; and that the 
followers of this great apostle of a 
new faith, jacceptable alike to Jew and 
to Gentile, would actually borrow 
secretly from his (Philo’s) commen- 
taries the very lines of reasoning 
by which he had formulated 
his catholic system. And this to 
build up into a popular creed a 
doctrine which Philo would have 
found no difficulty in accepting in 
his own way, though not in the 
manner of some of the patristic 
divines, the doctrine of their 
master’s divinity. K. C. 


The authorised version is not quite clear, and may be responsible for the slip ; it reads, 
** And there were certain Greeks among them that came up to worship at the feast.” 
This might be understood, Among the crowd of Jews that flocked to Jerusalem for the 
celebration, there chanced to be (for their own purposes) certain Greeks. The true 
sense of the original is, Among the arrivals for the purpose of worship at the feast, were 
certain Greeks. On the subject of such Hellenised Jews, who no doubt were too broad 
and cosmopolitan to find favour with the rigid conservative Judaisers, we may call to 
mind the taunting query of the Pharisaic officers in reference to Jesus himself (John 
vii. 35)—“‘Is he about to go unto the dispersed among the Greeks, and teach the 
Greeks ?” 
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QUATRAINS FROM THE PERSIAN. 


I. “ MaGna EST VERITAS ET PREVALEBIT.” 


Though, like the bats’, some feeble eyesight may 
Endure not well the brightness of the day 
£ Vy 
Shall yon great Sun, to spare such weakling eyne 
) g ’ I g &) 
Be darken’d, even by a single ray ? 


No! If the love of truth be truly thine, 
Before one beam thereof less bright shall shine 

An hundred thousand eyes, with thy good leave, 
Shall into everlasting gloom decline. 


II. “Quop Qu#RITIS HIC EST.” 
“I’ve lost my child!” a father rends the air 
With cries, and roams the city in despair ; 
Meantime the babe, without or stir or start 
Safe on his shoulder, sleeps forgotten there ! 


So some unto the wilderness depart, 


And leave their home, their husbandry, their mart, 
To seek in vain at distant shrines the God 
Whose chosen temple is in each man’s heart. 
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THE LAND OF TINTED SPECTACLES. 


THERE was great excitement in the 

alace of King Humanus, on the 
christening day of his first-born, the 
little Prince Humanitas. All the 
nobles were assembled in the great 
hall, attired in their robes of state, 
while the ladies-in-waiting on her 
Majesty the Queen-mother were 
clustered round the cradle of pure 
gold in which the beautiful babe 
lay. The vast hall was hung with 
flags and trophies, and festooned 
with tropical flowers which per- 
fumed the whole air, while the 
fountain in the midst plashed 
gently into the marble basin 
beneath. Outside the palace wall 
crowded the subjects of the realm, 
eager to catch the least word which 
might fall from their good king’s 
lips. Before proceeding with a 
description of the ceremony, one 
peculiarity must be noted. Every- 
one within and without the palace, 
and in fact all the inhabitants of 
the land, wore spectacles, down 
even to the tiniest babe. Not that 
children were born into the world 
in that condition, but owing to a 
curse of short-sightedness which 
had fallen upon the nation at a 
very early period of its history, 
everyone must perforce wear them 
from infancy. Children took to 
them as a matter of course, just as 
we go through the operation of 
teething. Now, not only was the 
court assembled to witness the 
christening of the prince, but also 
to see spectacles fitted on to him 
for the first time. Great was the 


anxiety of all as to what spectacles 
would be found to fit him. Some 
declared the shape of his head and 
eyes would entitle him to a pair of 
blue ones, which would mark him 
as a student for life; others averred 
that rose-coloured ones must of 
necessity be his fit, for were they 
not worn by his royal parents, and 
did it not follow that a prince must 
look through them all his life? 
Further suppositions were pre- 
vented by the entrance of his Grace 
the Archbishop. All rose, and for 
the space of half an hour every eye 
was fixed on the good old man and 
the lovely babe in his arms. 
Scarcely was it laid again in its 
cradle when the herald announced 
with a blast of trumpets the arrival 
of Fairy Fate with her cases of 
spectacles. She walked nimbly 
into the room, and went straight up 
to the child, without apparently 
being conscious of the presence of 
anyone else. She was a slight, 
active little creature, attired in a 
cloak and hood, with a white cap 
shading her healthy old face. Her 
smile was stern, but kindly, and her 
eyes bright and piercing. Her 
spectacles, unlike those of anyone 
else (for strange to say she chose 
to wear them) were composite in 
colour. One flash of her eyes 
changed them from black to blue, 
a second from blue to green, and 
again from green to rose colour. 
With an air of tender compassion, 
she bent over the now sleeping 
child, and murmuring these lines, 
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If you through these glasses see 
Happy will you always be, 


attempted to adjust them. But 

... to the horror of all, these 
rose-coloured ones could by no 
means be made to fit. The Fairy 
did her utmost, urged by the en- 
treaties of the king and queen, 
who in great consternation had 
rushed to her side. Quietly she 
beckoned them away, and took out 
of another case a pair of white 
ones. 

If these glasses fit you tight 

All things shall you view aright, 
proceeded Fate, as she again laid 
her hand gently on the youthful 
brow. But, alas! not even these 
would fit. Blue, green, and many 
others were successively tried, but 
none would do. At last, with great 
reluctance, the Fairy drew from her 
pocket a pair of yellow ones. A 
loud groan burst fr omthe assembled 
court, and was echoed outside by 
the crowd. Distinctly, but sadly, 
the next sentence was pronounced : 

If these glasses you must wear, 

Doubts and torments you shall share. 
One moment of suspense, and then 
with a sharp click, the spectacles 
were heard to clasp round the head 
of the child. For severa] minutes 
an awful silence ensued, which was 
at length broken by a pitiful wail. 
Then all seemed to regain conscious- 
ness, and realise what had really 
happened. Meantime Fairy Fate 
had vanished, and nothing remained 
behind but the pair of yellow spec- 
tacles. ‘ 

Months and years fled away. 
Doomed as he was, the princely boy 
grew up reckless and peevish. Even 
when only four years old he would 
sit for hours on his little stool, 
with his head in his hands. He 
was both conscientious and indus- 
trious, but never really happy. 
Whatever was done to please him, 
there always seemed to the eyes of 
the prince some flaw in the enter- 
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tainment. He was most contented, 
indeed, when hard at work at his 
lessons ; then his mind was busy, 
and his. eyes ceased to wander from 
object to object and to view things 
—outward things at least—through 
his gloomy medium. His sufferings 
may perhaps be more readily under- 
stood from the prince’s own words 
when he pitifully asked his mother, 
“ Why is there always a yellow fog 
over everything?” His royal 
parents surrounded him with every- 
thing that heart could wish, but 
however bright the colour of his 
toys, they all looked to him enve- 
loped in gloom. His little play- 
mates, chosen from the merriest 
children throughout the land, and 
all of course wearing rose-coloured 
spectacles, did their utmost to 
please him. They romped, laughed, 
and chatted, and sometimes suc- 
ceeded in drawing him into their 
sports. But somehow, wherever he 
came he seemed to bring gloom with 
him, and cast a damper upon every- 
one’s spirits. Feeling this, and 
believing there was no remedy, the 
young prince daily withdrew him- 
self more and more from the world. 
He liked best to wander alone in 
the park, and indulge his melan- 
choly reflections. By the time he 
was twenty years of age he had 
become completely miserable ; life 
seemed a blank, he could see 
nothing worth living for. He 
would lament for days the folly of 
some little indiscretion, instead of 
seeking opportunities for repair- 
ing the wrong done. He thought 
himself the most singular person 
in existence; in fact, quite a unique 
specimen of humanity, for his 
parents—more loving than wise— 
gave strict orders that all persons 
similarly afflicted should keep out 
of his presence. At last, one day 
as the prince was taking his soli- 
tary ride, unattended even by a 
groom—for he hated company of 
any sort—he saw peering aimlessly 
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about a very poor and tottering 
old man. He drew rein and watched 
the stranger, who, bareheaded and 
with a long flowing white beard, 
stood in the middle of the road. 
After a time the old man, who had 
been groping for something, lifted 
up his head, and Humanitas saw 
to his intense astonishment that he 
wore no spectacles. Anxious to 
ascertain how this was—for he had 
never heard of anyone losing them 
—he rode up to him and wished 
him good day. The stranger seemed 
now first conscious of the presence 
of someone. “Who are you?” 
asked he. “Cannot you see, your 
prince?” was the rejoinder. 
“ Alas, no,” replied the old man, 
“T can see nothing. I have just 
had the misfortune to lose my 
white spectacles, and now I am 
stone blind.” On making further 
inquiries the prince elicited from 
the miserable man that he was 
friendless and homeless, and de- 
pended entirely on his eyesight to 
enable him to go round the country 
begging. So touched was Hu- 
manitas that he dismounted from 
his horse and commenced a 
vigorous search; for hours he 
hunted amongst the grass by the 
road-side, but with no effect. 
Meanwhile the old man had sunk 
on a stone utterly exhausted. 
What was to be done? The prince 
could not leave him there to perish, 
and it was now so late that there 
was little chance of anyone passing 
by that way. After deliberating a 
few moments Humanitas swallowed 
what little foolish pride he had, 
and, after lifting his new acquaint- 
ance on to his horse, jumped up 
behind, and set off home. The 
guards looked somewhat astonished 
—although they were accustomed 
to their prince’s eccentricities—as 
they opened the palace gates, and 
a faint smile might be seen to lurk 
beneath their moustaches when 
ordered to carry the poor beggar 
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upstairs to one of the royal 
chambers. So interested was the 
prince in his guest that he waited 
upon him with his own hand, and 
gave quite a lively description of 
his adventures at the dinner-table. 
Last thing he went to wish his new 
friend good night, and retired to bed 
in an adjoining room in a happier 
frame of mind than he had ever been 
in his life. He woke next morning 
with the sun, but, before he 
had time to collect his thoughts, 
the sound of groans and la- 
mentations fell on his ear. 
“ Alas!” thought he, “ the poor 
man is sadder even than I. [I 
can see the sun, and appreciate it 
at least in some degree, but he is 
debarred from it altogether.” Filled 
with compassion, the idea seized 
him to go in search of the spec- 
tacles again. He got up, and 
dressing quickly, let himself out 
by a private door, before the king’s 
household was astir. He ran as 
quickly as he could to the place, 
and recommenced his tedious work. 
Hours passed, but he would not 
give in; meanwhile dark clouds 
were gathering, and almost before 
he knew it Humanitas was drenched 
to the skin by a_ tremendous 
thunder-shower. The storm lasted 
a long time, and it was several 
hours before he ventured out of 
the shelter which he had taken 
beneath an overhanging rock. 
When he did so, he found the 
brook by the road-side grown to a 
miniature flood, and the water dash- 
ing down the hill-side in little 
Niagaras. He stood for some time 
watching the dead leaves and bits 
of wood whirled by in the stream, 
and presently fell into one of his 
mid-day meditations. He roused 
himself, however, just in the very 
nick of time, for as he was turning 
away with a heavy heart he caught 
sight of, amidst the rubbish, the 
much-longed-for spectacles. Heed- 
less of consequences he sprang in 
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after them, and ran dripping but 
triumphant through the midst of 
the astonished guard, up the grand 
staircase into his friend’s room. 
But . . . he was gone, and in his 
stead, sitting before the fire, was 
once more the Fairy Fate. She 
seized the white spectacles from the 
prince, waved her hand, and in an 
instant he felt his yellow ones drop 
off, and saw clearly through—what 
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do you think ?—the old man’s white 
ones. Before he could in any way 
recover himself, the Fairy was 
gone, and Humanitas found in his 
hand a scroll inscribed with these 
lines : 

You for griefs of others care, 

So their pleasures you shall share ; 

Take these glasses, keep them bright, 

Then you'll view all things aright. 


F. B. 
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SPIRIT OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
EXETER CoLLeGE, OxFrorp, 
May 26, 1880. 


Your readers must be sick to death of the University College scandal, 
and I have no wish to add to the literature of that partic ‘ularly painful 
subject. It is, however, necessary to say one word upon the general 
feeling in Oxford on the question. Public opinion—that shadowy and 
undefinable, 1 yut none the less potent, element—is partic vularly strong in 
Oxford, and it is well that it is so. Our constitution is unwritten, the 
relations between tutor and pupil, between Don and undergraduate, are 
defined by no code of laws, and are necessarily and allowably different 
in every college. Everything depends upon good feeling and considera- 
tion, and where these are wanting, discipline must very soon be at an 
end. Where there is, as Spenser tells us was the case at Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, in his time, a feud between the head and the 
members, a succession of hostile encounters, with at best but brief 
truces between them, nothing but drastic reforms can prevent absolute 
collapse. That this unfortunate state of things has existed for some 
while at one or two of our colleges is only too certain; and signs have 
not been wanting that the storm was gathering. The disgraceful fracas 
at Wadham last year might have acted as a warning, but it was for- 
gotten; and this summer has seen a repetition, in an exaggerated form, 
of a particularly unpleasant episode. Without for a minute defending 
the conduct of the undergraduates in the recent disturbance at 
University, there is hardly anyone in Oxford who does not feel that 
the chief blame belongs to others. The lesson has been a sharp one, 
but it is to be hoped that it will have its effect, and that a modus vivendi 
will at length be established between Dons and undergraduates in the 
college which boasts King Alfred as its founder. 

This term has been a ve ry broken one, and, at all events during the 
week of the election, it was absolute ly impossible for the most studiously 
inclined of men to get any satisf uctory reading done. Day and night 
were alike made hideous by the shouts of the partisans of the respective 
candidates, and even the classic quiet of the Bodleian was rudely dis- 
turbed by uncouth and discordant sounds. It was expected, and not 
unreasonably, that these facts would have weighed with the examiners, 
and that, in the pass schools at all events, the standard would have been 
somewhat lower than usual. But the reverse has been the case. Never 
has the standard been higher, never have the papers been more difficult, 
and, as a natural consequence, never have the failures been more 
frequent. In one school, on a certain day, no less than twenty-seven 
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out of twenty-eight men were “ploughed;” and in the Pass Law 
School things have come to such a state, that the very unusual course 
has been adopted of the tutors making a formal representation to the 
Vice-Chancellor on the subject. The result will probably be that the 
examiners will take the hint, and the latter part of the alphabet will 
fare better than the first. But the ruthlessness of the examiners, and 
the sudden and unexpected raising of the standard, point to the fact 
that we need (what has frequently been suggested) a Board of Super- 
vision, whose duty it should be to revise the papers where necessary, 
and to whom there might, in extreme cases, be an appeal. 

We have hardly ceased talking of the visit of M. Renan when another 
distinguished theologian of a very different type has made his appear- 
ance in Oxford. Some two years ago Cardinal Newman was elected an 
honorary Fellow of his old College, Trinity, and this year he has 
honoured that society with his presence at the annual “ gaudy.” The 
Vice-Chancellor and Heads of Houses were specially invited to meet 
him, but fears of being led astray by the Cardinal’s eloquence deterred 
them, and three only, among whom were the Warden of Keble and the 
Master of Balliol, were bold enough to accept the invitation. Possibly 
the non-appearance of the others was intended to mark their disapproval 
of Dr. Newman’s certainly somewhat curious conduct in preaching at 
the Roman Catholic Church while the guest of an English clergyman. 
The evening sermon was, moreover, distinctly polemical. Taking for his 
text the words of our Lord, “ Other sheep [ have which are not of this 
fold,” the Cardinal endeavoured to show the necessity for unity in the 
Church under one head, and that head the successor of St. Peter, to 
whom alone of all the apostles the Saviour gave the command “ Feed 
my sheep.” One cannot help contrasting the Cardinal in the modern 
Roman Catholic chapel, with the tutor of Oriel in the great University 
Church—Quantum mutatus ab illo! 

Commemoration is rapidly approaching, but, with the exception of Sir 
Richard Temple, no one has been as yet designated to receive an 
honorary degree, though there seems every probability of the honour 
being conferred on the Postmaster-General, whose services to political 
economy certainly demand some recognition at the hands of the Uni- 
versity. If only the fine weather continues—which we hardly dare hope 
for—Commemoration will be particularly brilliant this year ; the election 
broke in upon the Eights’ week, and Oxford had fewer visitors then than 
it has seen for many a year, but our guests have only postponed their 
coming, and already lodgings for Commemoration are at a decided 
premium. 

Considering that the two Universities are but seventy-seven miles 
apart, it is wonderful how little communication there is between Oxford 
and Cambridge; as far as knowing anything of what is going on at 
Cambridge we might be as the poles asunder, and Cambridge men 
profess a similar ignorance of our doings. The railway companies have 
much to answer for in this respect, and the fact that it is impossible to 
get to Cambridge from Oxford before 1.5 p.m. is sufficient to prevent 
much intercourse; besides which, the adventurous traveller has the 
horrors of Bletchley Station to face. This being the case, I am very 
glad to see that the Oxford Architectural and Historical Society has 
organised an excursion with special fast train to Cambridge next 
Friday. Their programme is an ambitious one, and it will be difficult to 
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do justice to the sister University in a flying visit of some seven or eight 
hours ; still, the excursionists will get some idea of what Cambridge is; 
and, under the able guidance of Mr. Lewis, of Corpus, who is to act as 
cicerone, they will be sure to make the most of their time. 


Trinity CoLLecE, DusLin. 
May 24, 1880. 


Tue Queen’s letter authorising superannuation allowances to Fellows 
disabled by age or infirmity is out at last. Power is given to the board 
to allot annual sums, not exceeding 50001. in all, to this purpose; and the 
retiring Fellow, if a senior, is to receive two-thirds of his net average annual 
income ; if a tutor, his allowance is to be the equivalent of his emoluments 
for the year immediately preceding his retirement. Dr. Toleken sent in 
his resignation shortly after the promulgation of the letters patent. Mr. 
Galbraith was accordingly co-opted to the Senior Board, Dr. Stubbs 
taking his place as Junior Bursar. The further arrangements conse- 
quent on these steps have not yet been made, but they will probably 
include considerable shifting among the Professorial chairs. It is 
not improbable, for instance, that Dr. Ingram may vacate the Regius 
Professorship of Greek, in which case his chair will most likely be 
filled by Mr. Tyrrell, and Mr. Palmer will succeed to the Latin 
Professorship. But these things are uncertain as yet. 

Dr. Toleken, the retiring Senior, was a man of considerable mark 
in his day. Although his name is not attached to any publication, 
few men have rendered more valuable services to the University in 
its teaching capacity. John Toleken, M.D., was elected a Fellow in 
1836. Under the old ecclesiastical organisation he would have had 
to take holy orders, had he not been chosen Medicus; he did not, however, 
so far as I am aware, ever practise the medical profession. He was 
appointed Lecturer in Modern History in 1841, and Trinity College has had 
no better lecturer in that or any of the subjects he treated. Dr. Toleken 
knew how to awaken the interest of his pupils in a way that it is given 
to few men to attain. As an examiner, too, he was well-nigh without a 
rival. No amount of cram or of mere rote knowledge would secure 
marks from Toleken ; but no man was more acute to detect the presence 
of real thought. In short, he was the very model of what a teaching 
Fellow should be. 

His work was by no means confined to the chair of modern history. 
He taught philosophy and political economy with rare success. Indeed 
he may be said to have revived the study of philosophy, which had 
languished for many years until he took it in hand. Our younger 
expounders of Kant, such as Professor Tarleton, would be the first to 
acknowledge their obligations to Dr. Toleken. His classes for the Indian 
Civil Service, held in 1855-60, began an era in College history. I know 
of not a few men who almost trace their intellectual birth to their atten- 
dance on those lectures. 

I regret to say that it has been decided not to fill up the Professorship 
Extraordinary of Classical Literature, vacated by Dr. Brady. I regret 
it, because the chair seemed almost marked out by nature for Mr. Davies; 
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but, as he is not to hold it, there seems to be no reason why anyone else 
should. 

Kottabos is unusually good this term. Almost everything in it is of 
merit, and some of the translations are remarkable. The versions 
of Lady Clara Vere de Vere are those which were done during the 
examination for the Tyrrell medal; a prize recently instituted in com- 
memoration of William Gerald Tyrrell, University student. This young 
gentleman (cousin of Professor Tyrrell) died in 1876, just at the close 
of a college career of the most brilliant promise. His contemporaries 
subscribed a sum of money to found a memorial in the shape of a 
biennial gold medal for Latin and Greek composition, and the first 
examination for this medal took place this year. The creation of a 
special prize in honour of a comparatively junior contemporary is, in a 
manner, a distinctive feature of Dublin University. There is a Cluff 
Memorial Prize in Ancient English History, founded in 1872. And 
since the institution of the Tyrrell medal, a prize at the University 
examinations of women has been founded in memory of the late Charles 
Wilkins, who died while still an undergraduate. The Tyrrell medal and 
the Wilkins prize will keep up in the University the names of two 
remarkable families. In one, three brothers and a cousin, and in the 
other, three brothers, were always at the head of their classes ; and it is 
a curious additional coincidence that the Tyrrell speciality was classics, 
while that of the Wilkins family was mathematics. 

The University is in a high state of literary activity. The Press 
Series has had two valuable additions, and the promise of a third. 
Professor Abbott’s reprint of the Codex Rescriptus Dublinensis (fac-simile 
of a palimpsest of S. Matthew’s gospel, originally edited in 1801 by 
Dr. Barrett) is a very beautiful and most interesting volume. Dr. 
Haughton’s Lectures on Physical Geography is a remarkable work, not 
only in itself, but as a testimony to the intellect of a Dublin audience. 
Delivered before a mixed assembly of both sexes, these lectures teem 
with demonstrations and illustrations requiring a profound insight into 
mathematical science even to follow their drift. The forthcoming work 
of the Series is Professor Monck’s Introduction to Logic. It is hoped 
that this will supersede the extremely old-world treatise of Murray 
and Walker, which is at present our only text book for under- 
graduates. 

There is a movement on foot to revive the “College Races.” I fancy 
it will not be successful. Indeed, the behaviour of certain under- 
graduates on recent public occasions hardly encourages one even to wish 
for success. Nevertheless the “ Jrbs” are not quite such rowdies as a 
slanderous writer in the World would fain make out. But there are 
certain wild birds that take a pleasure in befouling their own nest. All 
the same I doubt the expediency of reviving the annual sports until the 
undergraduates come to a better mind. 

The result of the Fellowship Examination has just been declared. I 
am happy to say Maguire is the winner. 

Thomas Maguire, LL.D., the first Roman Catholic Fellow of Trinity, 
entered College i in 1851, taking a Sizarship in Hebrew, and also qualify- 
ing by his marks for a Classical Sizarship. During his undergraduxte 
course he was three times first of the first honour men in Classics at the 
Term Examinations, and obtained first honours also in Logics and 
Ethics. Being a Roman Catholic he was precluded from competing for 
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scholarship until the conditions of its tenure were modified. At his 
degree (1854) he took the second Gold Medal in Classics, and third Gold 
in Ethics and Logics. He had also obtained the Wray prize in the 
latter subjects. It was not until after his degree that he was enabled to 
obtain a scholarship, by the institution of the Non-Foundation scholar- 
ships in 1855. In that year he was first, and thus he is the first Roman 
Catholic to write himself Fellow and Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin. 

In 1857 he obtained the Berkeley medal, a prize founded by the great 
Idealist Bishop for the encouragement of the study of Greek. Subse- 
quently he was called to the English Bar, and obtained the Law 
Studentship of the Inns of Court in London; but preferring a literary 
to a forensic career, he returned to Ireland and was appointed Professor 
of Latin in Queen’s College, Galway, which office he still holds, and will 
probably continue to hold until he is promoted to a tutorship in his own 
College and University. The passing of the statute known as Faweett’s 
Act in 1873 removed the religious tests for holding University offices 
and Dr. Maguire immediately ‘became a candidate for Fellowship, which 
he has now obtained on third trial. 

Just before his appointment to Galway Dr. Maguire published a 
small volume on the Platonic Idea, and shortly after, another on the 
Platonic Ethics. They are both recognised as standard works, as well 
in Germany as here. He has also contributed many valuable papers on 
classical and philosophical topics to Hermathena and other periodicals. 

Altogether Dr. Maguire’s election is the best piece of news Trinity 
has had for many a day; and with it I may as well conclude my letter. 


UNIVERSITY oF CoIrMBRA. 


In attempting the subject of the state of public instruction, literary and 
scientific, of Portugal during the reign of D. Joao IIL, I cannot do 
better, in order to give you a faithful account, than to quote the words 
of the erudite Coelho da R ocha, who says on this point: “The reign of 
this monarch was undoubtedly the age of letters in Portugal. This 
result was rather due to the advanced state of the nation itself, its 
fast amassing wealth and love of display, and luxury, and, above all, 
to the influence exercised by the famous pontificate of Leo X., than 
to the intellectual capacity of the prince. The University was re-esta- 
blished in Coimbra in the year 1537, and moreover reformed with new 

provisions and statutes (although these new statutes were not enforced, 
indeed only a few stray provisions were given), and it was richly endowed. 
By the side of the University rose up wealthy establishments which 
were founded for the study of the Humanities, and to which were also 
invited the best and most learned professors, both native and foreign. 
The study of the ancient languages was cultivated with such signal 
results and success, ‘that Homer was therein explained no longer as a mere 
translation from the Greek into Latin,’ says a wise sage, of those times 
(Nicoléo Clenardo), ‘ but neither more nor less than as though it were read 
in Athens itself.’ In poetry and history alone there appeared in Portugal 
during the course of that century some works and compositions of the 
highest merit, rivalling those of antiquity, and these works are even in 
our own day read and studied as models of composition and wisdom. 
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Great lights illustrated the sciences of mathematics, of medicine, and 
other studies. Literary foundations, and others established for that 
end, were the objects of ambition of those who desired to leave an 
illustrious name.” 

The fortunes of the University, placed as it was in the hands of, and 
at the beck of the capricious favours of, an absolute king, could 
not be otherwise than as inconstant as were the ideas and sentiments 
of a man who manifested himself so easily influenced by fanatics and 
ambitious persons. Hence from the apogee of the University glories of 
Coimbra at the middle of the sixteenth century, and the commencement 
of its decadence, there seemed to have elapsed no appreciable time. 
There was scarcely any transition state: the very individuals who had 
mustered together to illustrate and render brilliant the state of the 
University with their enlightened teaching, beheld its own fall. 

It required but an absurd order from the King for the first movement 
of decadence of the University to commence, and this continued with 
a terrible rapidity that was equal only to its sudden elevation. 

All the facts and existing evidences of that epoch would lead us to 
infer that the decadence of the University was due principally to the war, 
which at times was openly manifested, and at others smouldering, that 
was carried on against the University by the Jesuits. The Marquis de 
Pombal and other writers have desired to take advantage of every 
occasion in their power to render odious the Society of Jesus, and have 
maintained that to them must be exclusively attributed the decadence of 
the University at the latter half of the sixteenth century, and with this 
end in view they wrote their treatises on the subject, but they so openly 
manifest in a clear light their bias and hatred against the fathers of the 
society, that their assertions in a great measure lose their authority. 

The Society of Jesus came to establish itself in Portugal in 1540 at 
the invitation of the reigning monarch, and within two years they 
founded in Coimbra a college, and continued to establish later on colleges 
and seminaries in all the principal cities of the kingdom for the educa- 
tion of youths. The College of Arts of Coimbra was at once ceded to 
the Jesuits with most ample privileges. These establishments rivalled 
the University and the Episcopal Colleges, and acquired such high 
repute above those of other religious orders, that they drew towards 
them all youths of promising talents and hopes. 

Unhappily the notable decadence of public affairs during the reign of 
D. Joao IIL., the imprudent undertaking, and subsequent catastrophe of 
D. Sebastiaio, the unwise policy of the Cardinal King, and the low state 
of commerce at the time, all contributed to effect the fall of the 
University. 

The entire separation and independence of the College of Arts, which 
had been bitterly resented and opposed by the University, was sanctioned 
by order of D. Joao in 1557. 

On the 11th of June of that same year the King D. Joao died, leaving 
as his legitimate successor his grandson, D. Sebastiaio, but he being 
under age, the government of the State was delivered to the Queen D. 
Catharina as Regent until her abdication in 1562, when the Regency 
passed into the hands of the aged Cardinal the Infante D. Henrique, 
which he continued to hold until 1568, when the minority of the King 
terminated. 

These changes in the supreme direction of public affairs materially 
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diminished the influence and fortunes of the University. The war con- 
tinued unabated, and burst out afresh this time against the rents of the 
establishment. During the reign of D. Joao III. the expenses of the 
College of Arts had bee n defrayed by royal finance, and not from the 
rents of the University either before or after the cession of the college 
into the hands of the Jesuits. But at the commencement of the 
Regency of the Queen, the University received an intimation that a 
portion of its rents must be ceded to the fathers of the Society for the 
maintenance of the staff of masters of this college. The University 
endeavoured to oppose this spoliation under the plea that it could not 
dispose of its rents which had been granted to it by apostolic bulls with 
the object of defraying only the expenses of the officers and professors 
of the actual Unive rsity, and that therefore, unless the College of Arts 
became incorporated with the University, it could not receive any emolu- 
ments from the said rents. This plea was rejected, and the University 
was at length compelled to pay an annual rent of $1,400°000 reis (313/.) 
the rest being defrayed out of the Treasury. 

From the commencement of the campaign, the details of the history 
of the successive assaults directed by the Jesuits against the University, 
until they altogether obtained the direction of all the studies throvighout 
the kingdom, become wearisome to follow. 

The statutes of 1578, with their additional clauses of 1612 known 
under the name of the Statutos Velhos, remained in force until 1772, 
when they were superseded by those famous statutes which are to this 
day held in such repute as monuments of wisdom, and that effected the 
great reform initiated and directed by the first Marquis de Pombal. 

With this we bring to a conclusion the second period in the history of 
the existence of our University, simply referring to the more notable 
events which followed the reign of D. Joao III. 

Towards the end of this reign all things had begun to decline in 
Portugal. Intrigues at court, open hostilities and manifest dissatisfac- 
tion among the great and learned men who had so zealously worked 
towards the aggrandisement and good of the State, and who had met 
with nothing but ingratitude; increase of fanaticism, corruption of 
customs, the low state of national spirit; all things prepared tke ruin 
and downfall of the country. The wealth of the East and the glory of 
the new conquests had intoxicated and corrupted the national spirit of 
cities and towns as well as of individuals, since it is rarely that men can 
support the favours of fortune without beco ming inebriated by them. 

During the short regency of the Queen Dona Catharina, nothing 
worthy of note occurred in relation to Unive rsity affairs, with the excep- 
tion of the above-mentioned obligation imposed upon the University of 
contributing from its rents towards the maintenance of the College of 
Arts, which was then in the hands of the Jesuits. 

The regency of the Cardinal the Infante D. Henrique followed, and 
he taking | advantage of the opportune visit of the reformer, D. Antonio 
Pinheiro, the Bishop of Miranda, to Coimbra, issued a royal letter dated 
Septe smber 14, 1564, in which he ordered that in future all professors 
should, at the commencement of the lective year, be obliged to take an 
oath of profession of the Catholic faith as decreed by the Council of 
Trent. This oath is taken with all solemnity every year on the first of 
October in the chapel of the University. 

The Cardinal Regent manifested a considerable interest in the well- 
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being of the University, notwithstanding that on the other hand this 
interest was not very deep, for it is impossible to suppose that he could 
be ignorant of the great opposition which he had met with from the 
University as regards the realisation of his favourite project, that of 
founding in Evora another University, and which should be entirely 
governed by the Jesuit Fathers who were his friends and advisers. 

This scheme of founding a University in Evora was not a new one. 
It had been projected in the mind of the King D. Manuel, who, it 
appears, had actually ordered a piece of land to be purchased in that 
city upon which to build the schools. But this project was not then 
realised, nor is it known what was the extent of the plan desired by 
that monarch ; but most certainly it was very far ave his thought to 
found a Jesuit University. This glory was reserved for his son the 
Cardinal, who began to carry out his plan by founding in 1551 a college 
for the Fathers of the Soc iety of Jesus, in which later on public halls 
were opened for the study of Humanities and Moral Theology. In order 
to turn this college into a University, it was necessary to obtain permis- 
sion from the King, but this permission was refused on the plea of the 
certain opposition which the University of Coimbra would offer to this new 
foundation. But later on, after the death of D. Joao ITI., the Cardinal 
finding himself more free in his actions owing to the important part 
assigned to him in the government of the State, began to carry out his 
projected scheme. From Rome he obtained a bull from Pope Paul IV. 
empowering him to erect in Evora a University, “ subject to the Society 
of Jesus, in which should be taught all the sciences known in those days, 
with certain exceptions, such as medicine and others ; and where degrees 
should be conferred preceded by their respective examinations and 
scholastic ceremonies.’ 

The University of Evora was solemnly opened on the first of Novem- 
ber, 1559, and on the following year it received with much pomp and joy 
the visit of its founder. 

































































































































































































































Joan of Arc, “ The Maid.” By 
Janet Tuckey. London: Marcus 
Ward and Co. 1880. 

To this volume of the charming 
“New Plutarch” series we can 
accord unqualified praise. The 
strange story of the inspired maid 
is told in the modern historical 
method, in which verified facts are 
introduced, not to encumber the 
narrative, but to give it point and 
force, and reality. The story is a 
romance from beginning to end—a 
romance, however, not merely 
founded on fact, but made up of 
fact. Joan’s simple life, her 
peasant dignity, which made her 
take her place without embarrass- 
ment in the presence of titled 
persons, her extraordinary respect 
—a characteristic of a bygone 
time—for the inheritor of the blood 
royal, her bravery, her successes, 
the sloth and knavery against which 
she had to fight, are all vividly 
brought before us. With the con- 
cluding scenes of the drama all the 
bright colours fade. The medieval 
assessors, with accusation of heresy 
and unscrupulous subtlety of intel- 
lect, are brought together to con- 
demn, not to try, the heroine of 
France. The poor girl, lest one 
foul accusation should fail of its 
purpose, is accused of everything 
that the priestly mind could 
imagine of shadowy sin; for the 
maid had done no outward act of 
evil whatever. Nevertheless, she is 
“liar, pernicious, deceiver of the 
people, sorceress, superstitious, 
blasphemer of God, presumptuous, 
disbeliever of the faith of Christ, 
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boaster, idolatress, dissolute, in- 
voker of devils, apostate, schis- 
matic, heretic.”” The conclusion of 
the painful drama rests with the 
English soldiery, glad to have 
seized upon the magical charm 
which had brought success to their 
adversaries, and so to have restored 
their own courage. 

Miss Tuckey writes well and 
without prejudice, which is an im- 
portant Jodiietion in depicting so 
rare and unusual a life as that of 
Joan of Arc. 


Sanctorale Catholicum, or Book 
of Saints ; with notes critical, exe- 
getical, and historical. By the 
Rev. Rospert Owen, B.D. London: 
C. K. Paul and Co., 1880. 

This is a work enabling us to 
associate each day of the year with 
the birth, death, or main circum- 
stance in the life of one or more 
saints. There is a fine plenty of 
saints to choose from, for the com- 
piler has not restricted himself to 
the narrow ways of history. He 
says, “I have not undertaken to 
discriminate between history and 
legend, or to decide when legend is 
tantamount to fiction. The attempt 
would be futile. Their intersecting 
lines blend imperceptibly. Yet 
while I have criticised or rejected 
palpable impostures, ample allow- 
ance has been made for that gem- 
work of imagination, which our 
Catholic forefathers wove around 
the memory of the saints.” 

The question arises, ‘‘ What is a 
Saint?” And some of the answers 
to the question might still further 
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broaden the field which Mr. Owen 
purposes to fill. When we find in 
juxtaposition with S. Symon Sty- 
lites the more robust sainthood of 
William Shakespere, when we 
find Isaak Walton hob-a-nobbing 
with Simon and Jude the Apostles, 
and John Wesley side by side with 
legendary mortals of much more 
miraculous achievements, if incom- 
parably less fruitful memory than 
his own, we are led to perceive 
that Mr. Owen’s conception of a 
saint is a broad one. But this 
being the case, we have the more 
cause for puzzled inquiry, upon 
what plan he has made his selec- 
tion. The robust saints of his- 
torical position to be found in his 
pages are comparatively very few, 
the shadowy saints of mythical 
legends are comparatively very 
many. Are we to suppose that 
the true flavour of sainthood is 
best reached when long lapse of 
time has rendered outlines some- 
what dreamy and indefinite, while 
* gem-work of the imagination” is 
not easily made to form an aureole 
arounds the heads of sturdy 
workers for good, whose flesh tints 
are still too vivid, as are the marks 
of pain and toil which their labours 
have left upon them ? 


Legenda Sanctorum. 
JOHN DE GRANDISSON, 


Compiled by 
Bishop, 
1327. Edited by Hersert 
Epwarp Reynonps, M.A. 
London: Elliot Stock. 1880. 
Tue first No. of this reprint, if so 
it may be called, has reached us 
at the moment of going to press. 
Being the proper lessons for Saints’ 
days, and originally “ compiled,” 
for that purpose, its interest for 
most of our own general readers 
would be slight. At the distance 
of five centuries and a half, how- 
ever, that takes another aspect. Not 
merely are there certain lessons 
read only in the Church of Exeter, 
which marks the state of ecclesias- 
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tical independence, and is of histori- 
cal value, a testimony on a very 
vexed question ; but the reproduc- 
tion to-day of such a work is itself 
a matter of high bibliographical in- 
terest. The two MSS., on which 
it is based, unique and singularly 
perfect,the Ordinale and Lectionaria 
of Bishop Grandisson, the pride of 
Exeter Cathedral and of its library, 

2 here in effect made over to the 
public. This, the first part, is in- 
troduced by a fac-simile of the first 
page, with its initial letters and 
illuminations, duly in colour, with 
other copies; thus giving a very 
competent idea of the original. The 
reprint itself has so far the abbre- 
viations of the original ; a satisfac- 
tion to the antiquarian, but not to 
be continued in the future numbers; 
wisely so, for the inconsistency and 
irregularity in the system of this 
abbreviation is a discomfort to the. 
reader, and fatiguing; though as 
@ specimen it is curious and valu- 
able. There is an admirable 
critical preface, with the inti- 
mation that its continuation in 
subsequent numbers will give a 
brief history of the festivals and 
the like, with other points of inte- 
rest relative to the compilation. 

In another point of view we 
cannot but consider the publication 
of this precious relic of liturgical 
archeology very opportune. It is 
quite evident that the various 
“Uses,” such as Sarum, York, 
Bangor, and Hereford, give us 
many hints as to freedom amidst 
substantial unity. We can now 
add the example of Exeter and of 
her large-hearted bishop, whose 
munificence has hitherto been his 
main distinction. This Lectionary 
is a proof of his originality and 
independence, boldly here cutting 
out a new path; eg., in his choice 
among the canonical books ; keenly 
too appreciating, as Mr. Rey- 
nolds points out, ‘the imperfection 
of the Vulgate—nos autem atten- 
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dentes difficultatem textus. It is 
not only the direct bearing of 
such a reprint that makes it valu- 
able, but these incidental illustra- 
tions which it offers. We refer to 
Mr. Reynolds’ preface for examples 
of many such. 

We cannot close our notice of 
this the opening number without 
mentioning the admirable way in 
which the publisher has brought it 
out. Type, paper, and, as might 
be expected, the fac-simile, are all 
that could be desired; the low 
price has not stinted the care with 
which this “‘ Legenda Sanctorum of 
Exeter” has been added to our 
bibliographical treasures for general 
reference, and made available to 
students. 


Poet and Peer. By Hamriron 
Arpr, Author of “ Penruddocke,” 
“ Rita,” &c. Hurst and Blackett. 
1880. 

Not very long ago “ novel read- 
ing” was understood to mean 
almost waste of time over some- 
thing, if not extremely frivolous, 
altogether useless; the only end 
amusement—a writer aiming at no 
more, and a reader hoping for 
nothing more than “an entertain- 
ing novel.” More lately indeed 
a novel has become a very serious 
affair. Polemics of all kinds, 
theological, moral, social, have all 
been aired in the guise of fiction. 
Ethics and sanitary science, the 
rights of animals, and specially of 
women, the whole code of hu- 
manity as well as the conventional 
code of society, have all been 
debated in dialogue, and by de- 
velopment of characters. So that 
while one used to fly to a novel to 
relieve the strain and stress of 
thought, one has almost realised, 
like Mrs. Sarah Battle relaxing her 
mind with a book after her whist, 
that a grave dissertation is less diffi- 
cult to follow out than some of our 
modern elaborate fictions, wrap- 
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ping up, as they do, such an array of 
principles, and such a vast amount 
of teaching. We are not objecting to 
all this, though one rather misses 
light reading as an escape from the 
real anxieties and problems of life ; 
it is aggravating to have them all 
there reproduced, and even, it may 
be, intensified, by a yivid imagina- 
tion, till they surpass all actual 
experience. This is the vexation of 
a novel with a purpose. The 
novel now before us, however, com- 
bines the pleasant opposites of in- 
struction and amusement. In- 
structive, but not didactive, it 
delineates a young man, as are 
many young men _ nowadays, 
enamoured of a theory, or a set of 
theories, and reducing his theories 
to practice, carrying them out into 
real life. Amusing, but not trivial, 
light reading here puts into some of 
its delineations the force of reason- 
ing with a brilliant sketch of lifeand 
society, and a keen appreciation of 
foibles. Mr. Aidé has been per- 
haps misconceived as having drawn 
from life, but it is a tribute to the 
vraisemblance of his pictures that 
they have been taken for por- 
traits. To our thinking it would not 
enhance them if they were, as it 
certainly does not detract from them 
if they are not. 

The story, as story, is of the 
slightest. The materials are slender; 
and these slender materials are 
not even new. A peer’s young son 
falls in love with a village child, 
who grows rapidly into a charming 
young woman, and receives an edu- 
cation by the goodness of a grocer 
uncle, which fits her to educate 
herself as a teacher, and afterwards 
as governess in a family. She 
visits Rome. There she again en- 
counters the young lord, now there, 
after his father’s death. The re- 
sult is the usual one. This is the 
thread of the story, but the warp is 
so richly wrought with the woof 
of brilliant, piquant, discourse and 
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disquisition; the “‘ peer” and his 
surroundings i is so contrasted with 
the “ poet” and his imaginations, 
the exigencies of rank with theories 
of equality ; the highflown esthe- 
tics and transcendental art of 
Professor Spooner is so matched 
with the Bohemianism of Briggs 
and his studio,—that the combina- 
tion, it may be readily supposed, 
yields in the competent hands of 
M. Aidé a set of very telling 
sketches. With the exception of 
the young American lady, nothing 
is in caricature, but drawn with 
delicacy as well as precision. Miss 
Decker, with her “vurry clever 
Amurrican go-a-head ” (p. 301), we 
regard as broad to a fault, though 
amusing; perhaps being so evi- 
dently caricature, it is less likely to 
offend any susceptibilities ; too 
broad, as it is, to be mistaken 
for an accurate sketch of personal 
or national characteristics as are 
evidently some other of the per- 
sonages in the book. Mrs. Tullia 
Whiteside, the lady of a distin- 
guished philanthropy and an en- 
larged mind, with no prejudices, 
untiring, enthusiastic, eloquent, is 
exactly the character of ill-con- 
sidered impulse, which does much 
good, but more mischief. The 
courtly bishop, tolerant, and above 
all a master of tact and of repartee, 
gives occasion for some telling 
complications, for which, and for the 
foreign salons, we refer to Voi. IT. 

To make good the “ Poet” of 
the title page, this young “ Peer,” 
a radical lord, who gained the 
“ Newdigate ” after being only not 
“rusticated” at Oxford, publishes 
a volume of poems; some of which 
are reproduced as drawing-room 
recitations, and also as subjects for 
discussion. Scattered up and down 
the three volumes are snatches of 
song, which in the way of well- 
understood imitations, Swinburnian 
mannerisms, and the like, afford a 
very fair text for much entertaining 
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criticism. Miss Brabazon, for in- 
stance, at p. 288, in epigrammatic 
prose, neatly describes the speci- 
men given as ‘illustrating a young 
man’s inner life, his discourage- 
ments as to this world, his doubts 
as to any other. “I do not hear 
in your verse the throbbing pulse 
of real passion any more than I 
hear the cry of a soul’s real 
anguish; to me it seems clever 
imitation of both ;” a piece of criti- 
cism which many will apply to the 
prototype of the verses in question. 
We will only regret that our tir- 
cumscribed space does not allow 
the transferring even a specimen to 
our columns. 

We can quite promise our readers, 
in Mr. Hamilton Aidé’s “ Poet and 
Peer,” something betterand higher, 
as well as a book for the season 
and a novel of society, in the best 
meaning of those phrases. It is 
emphatically a novel of “ culture ;” 
touching lightly on the many 
topics that well-used word is con- 
sidered to include; and not with- 
out an oblique satire which gives 
piquancy to the subject. 

We have only to add that “ Peer 
and Poet” is in three volumes. 
We do not say it should have been 
condensed into one, but assuredly 
it would very well have borne com- 
pression into two, and would have 
been in some respects greatly better 
for it, as well as more conformable 
to the growing desire for brevity. 


Amalie von Lasaulz, an Old- 
Catholic Sister of Charity and Con- 
fessor. By H. Lecourre, trans- 
‘lated by Lady Duranp. Riving- 
tons, London. 1880. 

Besides an interest of its own, 
this slight memoir will have an 
interest for the readers of “ Sister 
Dora,’”’ from its points of resem- 
blance, and of difference, as an 
analogue in more than the form 
of active benevolence adopted by 
each. It is based on the “ Beken- 
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nerin” of Herr Reinkens; and has 
received an introduction from M. 
Loyson, whose high-flown 
claims for Amalie v. Lasaulx “a 
high place of honour in con- 
temporary martyrology.” English 
people, who take words for what 
they mean, will be at a loss, even 
after reading the memoir, to under- 
stand how this ever came to pass. 
We need hardly say that Amalie v 
Lasaulx was not burned at the 
stake; neither a hair of her head 
was hurt, nor did the smell of the fire 
pass over so much as her garments ; 
it will, however, be found (p. 40) 
that “threats were used that her 
Sister of Charity’s dress would be 
taken from her;” and she herself 
is recorded to have said (p. 42) 
“some morning on arising I shall 
not find my old black gown.” 
This, and perhaps something more 
of the same kind, seems, to have 
earned for her the “Confessor” of 
the title page. It added no doubt 
a zest to her position; she trod 
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with the air of a martyr, and was 


not much the worse. The truth 
seems to be that, excellent woman 
as she was, and truly admirable in 
very many ways, Amalie v. Lasaulx, 
endowed with a strong wi! 
if it may be said so, in the softest 
of whispers, sometimes refractory, 
and that just where she ought to 
have been obedient. It how- 
ever, rather too much that every 
refractory freak is to be treated as 
a struggle for conscience. Then, 
again, not very unlike those 
amongst ourselves who hanker 
after “ Popish Priests,’ Moody 
and Sankey maudlin sentiment, 
Sister Amalie hankered after 
“Protestant Pastors, who  pos- 
sessed her full confidence, and were 
her admirers and friends” (p. 24), 
and she “had a great liking for 
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Protestant hymns, and made use 
of them during mass to aid her 
devotions (p. 44). Still more, it 
.was ker unhappiness to be greatly 
exe rcised about the Syllabus and 
the Vatican decree; she seems to 
have thought herself, in her 
obscurity, at Unkel, a village 
on the Lower Rhine, person- 
ally aimed at—* felt herself “con- 
demned by the sixteen articles,” 
(p. 32); but at p. 34, “I will not 
despair if only the good God would 
make Dollinger Pope,” seems to 
have stayed her soul with the hope 
though that mercy itself was not 
vouchsafed her. A controversial 
Sister of Charity, it may be 
allowed, would be an inconvenient, 
uncomfortable anomaly; and in 
the troubled theological time of 
1870 it was the misfortune of this 
good woman to be in the hands of 
a small clique of the Alt-Katholik 
party, itself a fraction. So far it 
marred her life. Let no. one, 
however, imagine it did more than 
impair it. Even those most out 
of sympathy with Herr Reinkens 
and M. Loyson cannot fail to mark 
in this biography the record of 
good deeds and high intentions and 
admire them. No one can miss 
the real edification which thinking 
over such a character as that of 
Amalie v. Lasaulx, must bring with 
it. Her virtues were her own; 
their drawback was due to her 
surroundings, and to her friends. 
Lady Durand has done well to 
translate the memoir for English 
readers. 

We commend it to all who may 
be rightly called our intelligent 
readers. Besides a record of good 
deeds, it carries with it a moral | and 
a lesson between the lines; we 
only fear those who most need it 
will be the last to find it out. 








